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District 01 VjK{i|iosTy <«iQ£4; ■ 

BE IT REMEMBERED, That oo the tfreoty third 4?.y of 

March, in the fortv-nioth year of the lode* 
Dendence of the United States of America, 
Leonard DlMino of the said District, bath 
deposited in this office, the title of a book, 
the right whereof he claim* as author, in thc^ 
words followinjc, to wit :— ** A Collection of 
V$M, Ivter^tijqf, afd Remarkable £>rent8» OrienaVand Se- 
lected. fsoai<. Ancient and - Modern. Atttliori lies. 07 Lion ad» 
DiMiRG. * Gather up the fragmcDts that remain, that cotbiu^ 
be io8t.*->Sacred Writ.** In conformity to the act of the Con- 
gress of the United States, entitled *' An act for the encourage- 
ment of. leaiDipg, bf, securing ^ the copie$ of maps, cl^ia, and 
books to the authors and proprietors of such copies, diring the' 
times therein mentioned.*' 

JESSE GOVE, 
CUrk of the DisiHet qf VermonU 

A true ccpv of record, ezamiaed and sealed by me, 

J. GOVE, Cleik. 
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vent iotnt law-suits^ the author has concloded once more to 
intrude upon the public, by giving them a history of that, and 
some other singular and expensive law-suits which have been 
tried in this and other countries. 

The author does not, nor cannot boast of any very eminent 
men among his ancestors for several generations back ; bu^ 
as yet, they have all, to the latest generations, so conducted 
themselves as to keep clear of the state's prison and the gal« 
lows ; though, perhaps this could not be said, if each one had 
his due. 

It is often the case in buying books, that the author's name 
is sufficient to induce a person to purchase, and it b some- 
times a good criterion to judge by ; but to^ay that any per- 
son's writings are all good, would be saying too much — so on 
the. other hand, to say that we will not read a book, because 
not written by a noted author, would be saying that we will 
not give a person a chance to improve in his writings ; but 
this work being, the greatest part of it, selected, I hope the 
name of it's author will not prevent its being read. 

I have long been of the opinion that there were more law- 
suits in our country than what was necessary ; but how to 
prevent them, is a question not easily answered. I, for one, 
am fully of opinion that the evil may be remedied by various 
ways. — The best way is, for every one to do as he would he 
^dotie 6y, and never resort to the law till every other means 
nave been tried and proved ineffectual. Never commence a 
law-suit with any person who resists or disputes your claim 
against him, if you can satisfy yourself that he does according 
to his best discretion and honest judgment, in resisting it, for 
you may be mistaken as well as he. 

K-, Ever smce I have been in the habit of attending Court:> 
and viewing the transactions there, the sophistry and art used 
to cover the defects of a bad cause, the false coloring given to 
transactions, by witnesses, I have been well convinced, that 
if there was no law to collect debts contracted after a certain 
time, it would be an immense benefit to the country f it 
would prevent some false swearing, and an unaccountable 
amount in needless cost. 

It is to be hoped, however, that our country has not yet got 
so corrupted as some older countries; nevertheless, perjury 
has been committed in our own country. A young man, tlie 
son of a wealthy gentleman in £ng. went to live in London. 
In a short time he was presented with a note, signed with hip 
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' When reports of cases are published, the amount in dispute- 
does not usually appear — more especially when that amount 
is a mere nothing. — The principle on which the Court de« 
cide is all that is deemed necessary to publish in those reports, 
so that only a few of the people learn how much is expended 
in law-suits about small trifles not worth contending for; 
and those few are not apt to make it known, as it might serve 
to prevent others from engaging in the law, whereby they 
would have to resort to some other means for subsistence. 

I apprehend there are but few persons in this country who 
would be under the necessity of passing the bounds of the town 
in which they reside, in order to And a person that has had a 
very serious lesson on the " glorious uncertainty of the law" 
by sad experience^ and many times we find neighborhoixis, 
and even towns in a state of actual warfare in consequence of 
a petty law-suit, which at the beginning was not of a shilling's 
consequence. We find many youog tnen, when first begin- 
ning for themselves, with a handsome estate left them by 
their parents dr relations, of which they know not the getting 
of, apprehending that some one has misused them, will fly to 
the law for a remedy, and sometimes after a number of years 
contention therein, will recover a very small part of what 
they have expended ; but oftentimes the decision is against 
ihem, and they ruined in consequence. How frequently we 
find that after parties have been in law for some years, and 
snad^ for themselves large bills of cost,' will settlethe same 
and each pay his ownj and think themselves well off to get 
out of law in that way. 

It is the prevailing opinion of people generally, who have 
not much experience in law affairs, that the law is founded 
on justice, and if compelled to resort to it, will have justice 
do«e them ; but many from actual experience have learned 
that such is not the fact. The advice on the following page 
by a Counsellor at Law, taken from a publication of the* 
American Tract Society, is so excellent,! cannot, consistent- 
ly, refrain from giving it a place in this work, hoping it may 
have the desired effect for which it is written. 

There are various other subjects comprehended in this 
work, which will be found very interesting to the reader, and 
which 1 am in hopes will prove bcnefipial to the public. 

THE AUTHOR, 
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soOQ (lie, and that suddenly^ and without preparation. And 
can you be fit for heaven, not having forgiven your brother on 
earth ? — or not having rendered him his due, when in your 
power ? 

Consider the long train of evils, temporal and spiritual, in 
a law-suit. £ ven in a temporal view^ little or nothing is gain- 
ed by litigation ; and what multitudes it has brought to rags, 
and intemperance, and ruin ! When have you ever known 
even a 8ucces$fttl litigant, who, on settling the whole account 
of lost time, -neglect of other business, fees- of counsel, and oth- 
er contingent expenses, could say he had, on the whole, gain- 
ed any money by prevailing in hrs suit? If the object dfthe 
suit be a piece of land, by the time it has proceeded thrdugh 
the usual dehtys in court ^ search of records; expense of sur- 
veys; proof of ancient boundaries ; contests respebting the 
legality of proceedings by coilecto^ assessors, orsherifls; 
adverse titles by possession orothfwise; together with re- 
peated visits to consuh counsel, and 'the cost and delay of 
questions of law arising upon *exteptions taken to the opinion 
of the judge who tried the cause, ihe land generally costs the 
prevailing party much more by the acre, than he would have 
been oMiged to pay to extinguish the adverse claim, real or 
pretended, and 'purchase a ^ni^ title to himself, besides the 
loss bf:the good will of his* opponent, perhaps forever. 

If the contest has been' severe, the loss to the losing party 
must be very great, and perhaps ruinous. If so, it is more , 
than probable that he witi entertain deadly hatred to you and 
yours during life. His children also will be likely to regard 
yours Bs the children of him who destroyed the peace and 
marred the prosperity of their father. Thus the animosities 
engendered, by one law^suh are entailed on successive gemj«* 
rations. Whart more could the grand adversary df the reli- 
^on of Christ desire ? 

.If you' had submitted the matter to a considerate neighbor 
at the outset ysaid abided by his opinion, even if it -were not 
strictly legal, how much evil, and sin, and trooble might have 
been prevented ! Think seriously whether, inthe prosecution 
of your suit, you have not been even the rntiocent occasion of 
perjury. Has not some miness of yours, out of zeal in your 
cause, or some one of your opponents, out df his zeal agains^t 
you, either omitted altogether some material fact, or testified 
to something which, though literally true, is calcula!ted and 
iiitended to be understood falsely by the judge or jury? And 



estiy endeaVDi«d in the spirit of Cfariitian kindnew and litxv 
rality to become reconciUd to yoar adversuy; or to per* 
suftde him, by mild though eameit expostulations, lo regard 
your rights. Have you forgiven as much of bii niiicondiict 
aayou.ought to forgtvei' Have you accorded to his fmiltie« 
the same allowaaces you.wouldexpeet from, the charity of 
othersJD the likecas^^ Are you confident that you are ti»na' 
wo^ the aggfcasor ? Have you dealt juslly and fairly. with 
him tn.o/I rcMectt.* Is there no fault or blame chi jcout side, 
as welLason Au? HBye.you.devDte(t>a Eing}« hour oAmc, ts 
a careful revieni. of your ovn conduct «Bd motives in the whole, 
afiitir, as in Jhe presence of an Omniscient Jiirfge ? And Are 
you.cure that your cause is wholly, just, in His sight? Are 
younotendeavoringin ^ecf, by tneaid of the law, either 
wholly to avoid, or At least to put off, either the payment of 
an honest debt, or the perfonnuiCAof.a just obligation? Do 
not de<?eive yourself. Lei me entreat you to answer these 
c]aestions/(R'f4^i^ aw/ trvitfi as al the bar of the Judg« of 
all, and act towards your opponent' as you would that he 
should conduct towards you. Be reconciled to him. See 
him face. to face, and without the presence of witnesses to ex- 
cite dther his, pride and' anger, or your own. Enter with' 
mildness upon the discussion of the matter of yunc dispute. 
Be jugtto him. Render to him his due. If this .course were- 
honestly pursued in all cases, Lventure to affirm that a vast 
majority of the lanwiils which- now end in hatred.and re>- - *■ 
venge, would terminate in kindness and matwdrecuncilia- 

Soon,very sOQn,lhis world and its vanities will pass-away. 
A few years lience iti will make but little difference wh-ther , 
yon have won or lost the ciuise in which you are now engaged ; 
the more serious cun«fri) will then be, whether j<iu havt for- 
given your brother, and ue in cbuity with all maakind, or 



i^hether your Bosott is still the resideftce of matigmat pais^ 
slons — whether you are entitled to foe ranked among the 
^peace-makers, or whether you have been accessary to the 
sowing and ripening of a harvest of deadly feuds and hostili'* 
ties, which will breakup trie friendly intercourse of neighborK 
and families for generations. Did not Christ die for you both ? 
Are you not brethren-— children of the same common pa- 
^nt — ^professing to worship the same Ldrd — will you not 
stand at the bar of the same Judge-->and do you not hope for 
the same salvation ? Alas ! if you die with hearts still rank- 
ing with rage against each other, have you not reason to fear 
that you will indeed both be tenants of the same dreary regioa 
of eternal darkness and despair ? 

Consider what is the character you at^e now forming. As 
death leaves you, so judgment Will find you. ^^ He that is 
onjust will be unjust still." He who is unholy at death, will 
tie unholy forever. Does your present litigation, even if you 
ore on the right side of the cause, tend tdVherish in you the 
sentiments of love, and kindness, and charity, and mercy ^ 
or does it awaken and strengthen those of anger, and rev^ge, 
and a severe and unforgiving temper ? And can this be a tem- 
per fit to die in ? .Is it fit to live in ? Is it not then decidedly 
the part of wisdom to cease from litigation — to be reconciled 
to your offending brother — to render to him his due — and to 
^ have fervent charity among yourselves ?" For charity cov- 
ereth, or excuseth, the multitude of another's sins. '' Be ye 
kind one to another, tenderhearted, forgiving one another, ' 
e\^en as Gt>d, for Christ's sake, hath forgiven you.'' 
^ The objects of your present concern will soon be less than 
nothing in yotir estimation ;• — the affairs of time, and all the 
^^rsuits of men will fade from your view and vanish into no* * 
thing; and the realities of eternity will rise to a degree of im- ' 
portance, glorious to the child of God, but terrible indeed to 
those who have hitherto neglected to regard them. All flesh 
will be summoned before the tribunal of an omniscient Judge, 
whom no pretences can deceive, no strength resist, no soph- 
istry or falsehood mislead. 

Every character will then be clearly developed — every soul 
will go to his own place — either acquitted by the intercession 
of a heavenly Advocate, and admitted to happiness eternal, or 
justly condemned and consigned to misery without end ? 

Who90 it wise J and mli ponder these thingSy shctJl Under- 
sttmdthehmng kindneiBof the Lord, 
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FJagg* by agreement, $4,52 ; odc charge to cash and interest 
of Elyah Keeler, |^0,40, and one charge to cash and interest 
of Calvin Ripley, jfl ,1 8. That the cause was folly heard by 
the jury, and a verdict returned for the plaintiffs to recover 
$11,41 damages, and their cost. It appears that the jury, 
disallowed the said Deming's charge for the hen's ^&gs, and 
.two or three other small charges— that the said Demmg ap- 
pealed from said judgment ; that at the June term of Addison 
County Courtjl 820, there was a judgment to account, and 
Samuel Swift, Reuben Saxton,. and Ezra Hoyt, Esquires, 
were appointed auditors — ^that said auditors continued their 
hearing twice, at the request of said Chapmans — that at the 
third meeting the said Deming moved an adjournment, in or- 
der to procure the testimony of a witness, who resided in the 
state of South Carolina, which adjournment was refused by 
the auditors ; that the auditors heard the case on the merits, 
and reported a balance against the said Deming (having disal- 
lowed all the charges in said Deming's account above specifi- 
ed,) of $15,21, damages and cost ; that the said Deming ex- 
cepted to the report of said auditors, before the County Court, 
at their December term, 1^20, but the Court accepted said 
report, and rendered judgment against the said Deming. 

"That the said Deming petitioned for a new trial, which pe- 
tition was heard at the June term of said court, 1821, and the 
Court refused to grant a new trial. It also appears to your 
committee, that the said Deming, has since petitioned the 
County Court, aforesaid, for a new trial, which said Court 
have refused, ami the petitioner has not shewn to your com- 
mittee the existence of any material evidence in the cause, that 
has not been shewn to said Court. The petitioner has not 
shewn to your committee any statement from the justice or 
the auditors who have tried said cause, of the whole evidence 
in favor and against the several disputed charges above men- 
tioned, (see papers, Nos. 7? H, 13, 24,) so that it is diflScuIt 
to perceive that injustice has been done to the petitioner, by 
the judgment of said County Court, It appears that the 
auditors aforesaid were not sworn until they had made up, 
and divulged their report, but were sworn before the same 
was delivered in Court, but it does not appear that the said 
Deming or his counsel had any knowledge thereof, until after 
said report was delivered in Court. What evidence the pe- 
titioner has shewn to yout committee to shew what was pro- 
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was owiog wich pay, and if he could dispose of them, he would 
tra^ with him. Onretarning home he called at Chapmaiis' 
Store, Wightman and Asa were both present. Asa, alter 
some conversation, and ccmtrary to the advice of Wightman, 
said, *' I will take all the eggs I can get at 9d, or 12 l»2cents 
a dos&en, I am not afraid of getting too many, I have sold & 
number of dozen to day, to-morrow is Fast, and it will be a 
good time to sell, we have but a few on hand, I will take of 
you Deming as many as you will bring " Demin?, the same 
evening, took some eggs from his house, and bought Mr. Ha- 
gar's according to agreement, and carried to Chapman's Store 
24 1-3 dozen, which Wightman was anxious to have him take 
pay for, out of the Store ; he would not agree to do it, but told 
him he might endorse them on that Stove note, or put them on 
the account; Wightman chose the latter, and took them, and 
carried three dozen of them to his house, and probably made 
use of them.* Asa Chapman, a day or two afterward, refu- 
sed to keep them, or to pay for them in store pay, or any oth- 
er pay, unless Deming would take such goods for them as 
Asa Chapman should pick, and assigned as a reason, that 
Deming had no right to buy eggs at 1 cents and sell them to 
him for 12 1-2. Deming had asked Asa, at the time the above 
conversation took place, for a pint of Rum, which was drawn 
and put up ; Deming says to Asa " I can prove that you a- 
greed to take of me as many eggs as I woold bring you at 
nine penc^a dozen." Asa replied " Deming, you lie ! you 
know you lie ! ! and you intend to lie ! ! I and unless you car- 
ry off your eggs I will sue you." Deming told him he had no 
eggs to carry off, he had sold them to him, and he could prove 
it. Asa again replied "Deming you lie ! and you know it." 
Deming then asked Asa if he could have the Rum towards the 
eggs; Asa said ^'No^ you cannot,^^ Wightman, who was 
present during the conversation, said " why Asa, let him have 
it so, for I told him he might have any thing out of the Store 
he wanted for them." Asa said " if you have agreed so, I 
have not, nor I will not keep one of his eggs, and unless he 
■ " ' ' 

*lt hat Ven said that the eggs that Wightman carried home, were not 
used, but returned aod put with the other the day afteiward ; tut it was 
proved by lljelr ckrk> that 3 doz. of eg|s were pui into the basket, con- 
taiD'ng the eggn in dispute, the same day of the first trial, which was 
^t«r eggs had fallen to ten cpnts; and whether the same 3 dos. were 
put back als0| was not ascertained. 
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ten dollars on the account^ and offers to settle with Mr. Bell 
for the cost, because no lawful cost had been made, as no per- 
son was recognized for cost in the writ, at the titne of service. 

The following depositions, and affidavits are among tlie 
papers referred to, in the report of the committee. 

(No. 21) 

I Zebina Cusbttian of Middiebury &c. testify and say, 
that sometime during the session of the County Court, De- 
cember term, 1819, I was at the store of Wight man and Asa 
Chapman, in Middiebury, and heard some conversation be- 
tween Asa Chapman and Leonard Deming respecting a 
Stove, which the said Deming was about purchasing of the 
said Chapman ; the said Deming observed to the said Chap- 
.man, "that if I take the Stove, 1 will have it on the same con.' 
ditions I have other goods^^ to which the said Chapman 
made reply that he, the said Deming, might have it so, ohly, 
said Chapman said, it was so much at one time, that he must 
have a note for it, and on interest, to which the said Deming 
did not object ; I understood them to agree, that the said 
Chapman, should take the said Deming's note, payable in 
one year$ the note was to be written for money — at the time 
said Deming signed said note, he stated, that he thought he 
might want to pay part of the note before it became due, in 
some other articles, such as they were taking into their Store, 
and named over a number of different articles, to some of 
which said Chapman objected, and some of them he agreed he 
would take, and mentioned Butter, Pork, and Grain, and saiys, 
I will take all the Grain you will fetch before the note becomes 
due. And the said Deming, after making the note, observed, 
that if he did not pay the note before it became due, and he 
had to pay the money, he could not pay it till March, next, 
after it becomes due, as he then had a payment coming to 
him ; and I have since heard both Wightman, and Asa Chap- 
man say, that they were willing to receive the Grain on said 
jiote, and had called on said Dieming for It, but did not get it : 
farther this deponant saith not. 

ZEBINA CUSHMAN. 

Mav, 21st, 1821. Sworn before me, 

ROBERT B. BATES, Just, Peace. 
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Demiog credit for them ; we at last decided that Chapmans 
were not bound to give Mr, Deming credit for them, but 
must pay him out of their Store, according to a custom of 
ISIerchants. In consequence of the above decision we found 
the tender between one, and two dollars too small, and there- 1 

fore gave a verdict for plaintiffs, Deming had also two qr three j 

other small charges, which Chapmans disputed ofeverhav- I 

ing, and Deming having no proof to substantiate them, the | 

same were disallowed. The above statement is correct, 
according to my best recollection. 

GEO. A ALLEN, 
JAMES JEWETT, 
BENJ. LAWRENCE, 
JOHN WARREN. 
I believe the above is correct, excepting what relates to the 
tender for cost to Mr. BeU, of which 1 have no recollection. 

ELISHA BREWSTER. 

What satisfied my mind that the egg charge was just, was, 
that Isaac Stearns, who was in at the time the bargain was 
made, did testify that Deming asked Chapman how many eggs 
he would take of him ; and he said Chapmans' answer was, 
as many as he would bring, or words to the same import. 

GEO, A ALLEN, 
JAMES JEWETT. 

» 

Perhaps some inquisitive^person, on hearing the above de- 
cision, may be for asking, "how came six men to be of opin- 
ion that a Merchant's Goods were a lawful tender for what 
produce a Merchant was purchasing of his neighbors ?" I 
will answer, in part, and leave the remainder for some of that 
Jury, The agreement, made in August 1819. for Gt)ods on 
a years credit, the refusal to take Store pay fr>r the eggs at the 
time they were carried, and Chapmans refusing to let Dem- 
ing have that pint of Rum toward the eggs, were not proved 
to said Jury. It therefore stood in the same way that it would 
in case that you was owing your Minister, or Doctor, and you 
should carry them twenty bushels of Corn, which they 
should take, and say nothing about pay — ^soon after, you call 
on them for a settlement, and they contend that preaching, 
or doctoring is a lawful tender for the Corn, and refuse to ac- 
count with you for the same in any other way. Perhaps you 
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deponent further suth, ttiat he alwa3ns supposed that the said 
Asa, had paid the md Leonard, pursuant to the above rami- 
tiorfed agreement, until sometime in the Spring of 1820, when 
•the said 'Leonard, tor the first time, called on thb depoifem, 
and informed him that the said Asa refused to pay him accor- 
ding to the above mentioned agreement.* And this depo- 
nent further salt h, that about the first of September last, he, 
•this deponent, had a conversation with the above mentioned 
Asei, in which he, the said Asa. informed him, this deponent^ 
that Daniel Chlpman Esq. an Attorney at law in Middle- 
bury aforesaid, informed him the said Asa, that he could not 
safely settle with this deponent in any other way than by . 
jumping accountsL, on account of the suit, which the said 
Wightman and Asa had with the said Leonard. And this 
deponent further saith, that he, this deponent, on or about the 
ninth day o( September last, settled wit4i the above mentioned 
Asa, by jumping accounts, and that he, the said Asa, then 
likewise observed, that he could not afford to give over five 
dollars, because, if Deming should beat them, they should 
have that to pay. And this deponjent further saith, that he 
agreed with the said Asa, to take five dollars as the balance 
due liim, and that he, this deponent, and the said Asa, then 
went from the backroom of the said Wightman and Asa's 
Store, where the said conversation was, to the Front, or 
Store-room of the said Store, and that the said Asa then told 
his Clerk, Francis Wilson, that we had settled by jumping 
accounts, and that he must pay him five dollars. And this 
deponent further saith, that at a trial before Peter Starr Esq. 
in Middlebury aforesaid, sometime last Spring, the said Asa 
asked him, this deponent, this question ; whether he, this de- 
ponent, did not recollect he was to pay in Shelf Goods; and 
this deponent answered, that he could not tell, but that he was 
to pay him out of the Store ; the said Leonard then replied, 
that he, Chapman, was to pay in Shelf Goods. And this de- 
ponent further saith, that the said Leonard requested him, 
this deponent, to make a deposition a few days before this de- 
ponent left the said town of Middlebury, in the presence of 
the said Asa ; that he, this^deponent, told the said Leonard 
that he had rather not do it, and that he, this deponent, then 
stated to the said Leonard, as his reason for not wishing to do 

«The foregoing is the substance of said Flagg^s depoeition tHken io Fair* 
Haveu September the 11th, and used at the Audit. 
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it, that he was fearful of being detained by persons in Middle- 
bury aforesaid, on account of unsettled accounts which he, this 
deponent had there ; and further this deponent saith not. 

JOSEPH FLAGG. 
December ISth 1820, This dqiosition, Sworn to before, 

ROSWELL BABBIT Just, i'eace* 

(So. 27) 

IJoseph Flaggy of Harborcreek township, county of Erie, 
and State of Pennsylvania, of lawful age, do testify and say : 
that for a number of years beibre 1 left Middlebury, Vermont, 
I worked for Wightman and Asa Chapman of said Middle- 
bury, in my line of business, Sometime in the Spring of 
] 820, Leonard Deming of said Middlebury, called on me to 
testily in a cause between him, and the said Wightman and 
Asa, tried before Peter Starr Esq. at his office. After that 
court the said Chapmans did not call for much work of me, 
if any. In the course of the Summer after, I called on said 
Chapmans for a settlement, frequently, they put me off from 
time to time by various excuses ; i was at the tiine, calculating 
to remove to the westward in the fall after, and wished to set- 
tle my business with^aid Chapmans before they knew of my 
intention to remove. About the first of September of that 
ye<ir, (having satisfied myself that I could not settle my bu- 
siness with said Chapmans according to my wishes,) I call- 
ed on said Asa Chapman for a settlement, and told him I 
was going away, aod wanted a settlement ; Asa asked me 
when I was going ^ I told him, next Saturday night ; he told 
me I must not go till ^fter that court ; I told him he did not 
want me for that court; be said, if we do not, Deming will 5 I 
told him I cared nothing about Deming, he must take care 
of himself, or that I should not stay to that court to accommo* 
date Deming, or some like expression ; Asa told me if I got 
ready to start by that time, to call on him and he would 
settle with nae in five minutes and pay me ofli ^ A few days 
afterward we settled our accounts by jumping, as I have sta- 
ted in a former deposition, at which time Asa enquired of me 
whether Deming knew that I was going away. I being satis- 
fied that deception was absolutely necessary in order to get 
my pay of Chapmans for what they honestly owed me, I 
gave him to understand that Deming did not know it 5 up- 
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on which Asa agreed to pay me five dollars on the conditions 
above stated, which sum was a day or two afterward paid 
.lo my wife. 

And also further say, that at the time the contract was made 
between myself, Asa Chapman and Deming, as I have sta- 
ted in a former deposition, Asa Oiapman told me he would 
pay Mr. Deming what I owed him, and if on settlement be- 
tween us, you should owe us, we will take pay in your work. 

And also further say, that there was no agreement for Dem- 
ing to deliver the note he held against me to Chapman ; foir I 
always expected to settle with Deming myself, in order to 
ascertain the sum due him, which was, part on a note, and a 
part in account, and the amount that was due I expected to 
let Chapman know before, or at the time of our settlement, or 
any other time when they wanted to know the amount. Dem- 
ing, as he said, nor myself, did not, at that lime, know the ex- 
act amount; nor did Chapman request a knowledge of the 
exact sum as a condition upon which he agreed to pay the 
same to Deming ; but the sum mentioned was between four 
and five dollars ; nor did Deming ever call on me for that debt 
afterward, except it was to have the same discounted with 
Chapmans according to the agreement first made between us. 

And also further say, that said Deming came to me two or 
three weeks before I left Middlebury, and t(»ld me he had heeird 
that I was going away soon ; I told him I was calculating to ^ 
he asked me when ^ I told him, and on casting it up, found 
it was a day or two before his court with Chapman. He told 
me I must not go so soon ; I told him I'must, or else I should 
get nothing of Chapmans, and that they owed me 15 or 20 
dollars, and that I should have to work some generalship^:© 
get it ; and 1 assured Deming that he should have my testi- 
mony ; and requested him not to let Chapman know that he 
knew I was going away, for if he did. Chapman would 
not pay me any thing. Ueming came tome a day or two be- 
fore I started, and urged me very hard to give my deposition 
just before 1 started ; I told him if I did I should not get away 
at all, for Chapmans would use their influence to hurt me, 
and 1 should be stopped on unjust demands ; and that I had 
rather pay him for going after me than to give my deposition 
in Middlebifry. I had considerable fears that Deming would 
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cedy between Chapmans and Deming, I asked Wightman 
Chapman; what his notion was for having a law-suit with 
Peming; his reply was, '^ Asa was so mad he could not stop 
kirn from going to law with Deming." 

AI90 further state, on the day after Fast, 1820, being in 
Chapmans' Store, and Asa told me that Deming had come 
to him that morning after some Rum toward them eggs ; 
Chapman said that he Told Deming he had not bought any 
eggs, and should not pay him for any. 

And also further say, that I was in Chapmans' Store, and 
Ifeard Harvey Bell Esq, tell Chapman that he had got to be 
busy this week, or Deming would beat them ; it is my impres- 
sion that this conversation was about the first week in Sep- 
tember, 1820 — furthermore this deponent saith not. 

JOHN WEAVER. 

7une 4th 1821. Sworn to before me, 

SAMUEL MATTOCKS, Just. Peace. 

(No, 19) 

I Georg^ A. Allen of Middlebury, &c. testify and say : 
that sometime in the Spring of 1 820, 1 was called upon for a 
. Juryman in a cause between Wightman and Asa Chapman, 
plaintiffs, and Leonard Deming, defendant, which cause is 
called the egg cause. In the course of the trial, one Joseph 
Flagg was called upon as a witness to prove one charge in said 
Deming's account, which was disputed by said Chapmans; 
and during the examination of said Flagg, he stated that 
Deming had been to him a few days before, and told him that 
Chapman would not do as he had agreed to. He also said, 
that he offered Deming an order on Chapman, or, that Dem* 
ing asked him for an order on Chapman, which order, was to 
be an order of discount , according to a former agreement ; 
and he said also, that Demiiig would not accept of an order in 
payment^ unless Chapman would discount it according to a 
former agreement ; and if I recollect right, he said there was 
no order given at that time. Asa Chapman asked said Flagg 
this question, ^^do you not recollect, Mr. Flagg, that I was to 
pay Deming in Shelf Goods ?" Mr. Flagg said he did not 
remember whether it was Shelf Goods, or other Goods, but 
it was out of the Store. Mr. Deming then told Chapmsin 
that he remembered of its being in Shelf Goods, and it was 



since iOH, ana a ctuiooi oe louno ; ana lunner me oeponeot 
sdith not. 

CALVIN RIPLEY. 
September 2!)th 1S20. This deposition of Calvin Ripiev, 
was taken and sealed up, 1>y 

NATHAN BURTON, 
Judge of Bennington County Court 

(No. 15) 

I Hubbard KendullofMiddlebury &c. testify and say :tlKU 
I was in W. and A. Chapmans' Store one evening in the 
month-of March, or April last, and Leonard Deming was in 
the Store aUo. Deming asked Wighlman Chapmaa if he 
had got his pay of Calvin Ripley «n that debt of his. Said 

• I'lie Hatilliifon drht, nai the propertj "' Lrnnatd DriniDC' 
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Chapman made reply, <<what is the use of talking about that 
Deming ? I never agreed to pay it to you till I got it of Rijy- 
ley." Deming said, **you agreed to pay it when you got k 
from Ripley, did you not ?'' Chapman said, "yes, I calculate 
to when 1 get it, and not before." Deming asked Chapman 
if he had not taken Ripley's note for it. Chapman said, ^^I 
took a note of liim, on my own private deal." And further 
this deponent saith not. 

HUBBARD KENDALL. 
June 6th 1821. Sworn before me, 

SAMUEL H. HOLLY, Just. Peace. 

(No. 13) 

Salisburt, June 1st, 1821, 

Sir — ^Your letter of yesterday was received, inviting a 
statement of my views, in cause, Chapmans vs. yourself. 

First. With respect to Rodman Chapman's testimony, I 
have only a faint recollection of it ; he was before us but a 
Tery short time, being that day on military duty — if I have 
an impression left, it is, that his testimony was rather more 
favorable for Deming, than W. & A. Chapmans' statement 
against Deming. 

' Second. Mr. and Mrs. Keeler, stated to my fall satisfac- 
^ tion, that son^ seven years ago they did pay to Mr. Chap- 
znans about 30 cents for the use and benefit of Mr. L. Dem- 
ing, that the Chapmans did, or ought to have paid the same — 
that it further appeared there had been two, or three settle- 
ments between the parties prior to the Audit ; our acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Deming's care in business induced me to 
believe that the sum could not have been overlooked hereto- 
fore, it was therefore set aside by Auditors. 

Third. The Chapmans did remark^ that Mr, Deming was 
remarkable for his particularity in business, charging and 
giving credit, even when the trade closed with the making ; 
from the suggestion, and my own observation, 1 was of opin- 
ion it was a just remark. 

Fourth. I -was fully satisfied, I believe, from the conces- 
sion of Mr. Chapman, that he, Mr. Chapman was to receive 
such eggs as he, Mr. Dewing might have in the ordinary 
course of his business, which turned out to be 30 — that the 
eggs bought of Mr. Hagar, we adjudged unfair, and therefore 
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Deming was either ap|)licanl to get his ilcbt of Flagg ; or thitt 
Flagg wished to pay Deming — in either case I was of opin- 
ion the Chapmans were neutral — that no defjoite sum ms 
either presented or expressed to the Cimpmani ; we there- 
fore adjudged the Chapmans clear of such charge brought by 
Mr. Deming ; what further satisfied me, was, the nete M 
Flagg in the hands of Mr. Demmg at the lime of the Audit. 
The deposition of Fkgg was for naught had with me, from 
the manner of hs being lalcen, to wil, West Haven instead of 
Middlebury, which 1 could not be satisfied was so doite, foe 
sound reasons. 

Seventh.- Mr. I>eming stated before tlie Auditors, thai the 
Mr. Chapmans' account against himself, had not, at the time 
the action was brought against him, fallen due, and mention- 
ed a special contract, ray impression is, that such coDtrSct' 
was not proved — neither was the negative provei). 

Eighth, Mr. Deming moved for a further adjourmml qf^ 
Auditors, for the purpose of obtaining the deposition of a Mr. 
Logan, formerly a schollar in Middlebury College, now in 
the state of South Carolina, to prove a point, I think tlie 
seventh, as I have u.-imed ihem, that the Auditors were oC 
opinion that Mr. Logan would not remember, distinctly, so 
trivial a bargain, in which he had no interest, two years at^ 
terward; and as the Audit was a third time convened, we 
were of opinion it was trifling with the parties, to postpone a 
conclusion of so troublesome a little cause. 

Ninth. At the Auditors' meeting on the foregoing busi- 
ness, wc were each of opinion Mr. Deming should loose the 
eggs ; but dividing the queslion, so as to m^e the toss partly 
on each of the parties, was not conversed on- 
According to my best recollection, the foregoing is a true 
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relation of the aforesaid Audit, and myprirate o(>inion on 
some of the points under consideration. 

REUBEN SAXTON- 

(No. 11) 

On further reflection with respect to the testimony of Rod- 
man Chapman, in Audit, (Chapmans V9 L. Deming) Mr, 
Deming stated, that R. Chapman agreed, and did let him 
have a pantaloons pattern of home fulled cloth, which he, the 
3aid Rodman, considered better than Shelf Goods — that if I 
remember, the said Rodman assented lo as correct, which 
was on the day of the death of Hannah Deming ; that Mr, 
Denung contended that he, at the same time, made conditions 
for any goods he might want for one year, which was not 
shewn, nor admitted. REUBEN SAXTON. 

The Auditors were not sworn till after the report of the 
Auditors was made public. REUBEN SAXTON, 

June 12 th, 1821, 

On the above trial, Deming inquired of Francis Wilson^ 
•ne of the witnesses, if one of the Chapmans, which I do not 
recollect, did not say he would pay goods for the eggs ; and 
Wilson said. Chapman offered to pay such goods as he^ 
Chapman, should pick, but not others. 

SAMUEL SWIFT. 

(No. 24) 

At a meeting of Auditors, consisting of the Hon. Samuel 
Swift, the Hon. Ezra Hoyt, and Reuben Saxton,Esq. appoin- 
ted by the Hon. County Court at the June terra 1820, to au- 
dit tne accounts between Wightman and Asa Chapman, 
plaintiffs, and Leonard Deming, defendant, which last meet- 
ing was on the 1 1th of September, 1 820. 

In Deming's account against the Chapmans was one charge 
by way of Joseph Flagg of $4, 52, one for 24 1-3 dozen of 
hens' eggs, $3, 04, one, to cash of Elijah Keeler in 1817 or 
'18, and interest on the same 40 cents, and one, to cash of 
Calvin Ripley, in 181 5, and interest on the same, j} 1,1 8^ 
which charges were disputed by said Chapmans. 

The Auditors were ftilly satisfied, that sometime in the 
Summer or Fall of 1819; that Flagg, Deming, and Asa 
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mans' Store, I and my wife were taking up some goods, and I 
learned from my wife that she was owing Deming ; and it was 
agreed upon between myself, Chapmans, and Deming, that 
Cnapmans should charge the amount, that my wife owed 
Deming, to me— I took a bill of the articles that we took of 
Chapmans, and in the bill was that charge by Deming, and 
when I paid Chapmans I had the bill with me, and paid ac- 
cording to the bill, and Chapman receipted the bill, and I af- 
terward destroyed the bill, as being of no use to me." Mrs. 
Keeler confirmed her husband's testimony, and added : "that 
Deming taxed me interest on the account, which I agreed to 
pay — and that Chapman, after inquiring the amount of it, 
went and wrote, and, as 1 supposed, charged the same to my 
husband." Some questions were asked her by both parties. 
Deming asked her the following : "did you understand Chap- 
man to say that he would charge the amount to Mr. Keeler, 
and on receiving it of him, pay it to me? Did you agree to 
pay it to Chapman, instead of paying it to me ? Did I agree 
that you might pay it to Chapman, instead of paying it to me ?" 
Her answers were all in the affirmative. Mr. Swift then ask- 
ed her if she understood how Chapmans were to pay Deming, 
whether in cash, turn it on their account, or in store pay. She 
said sh^ did not know how they were to pay him. but were to 
pay him after (not before) Mr. Keeler paid it to them. 

The charge was disallowed, on the ground that Chapmans 
and Deming had settled book accounts two, or three times, 
within the time stated by Mr, Keeler. 

The proof relating to the charge for eggs was somewhat 
contradictory. It was proved by Isaac Stearns, that in the 
evening befere Fast, in April, 1820, that he, and Wightman 
and Asa Chapman were in said Chapmans' Store — and that 
Deming came in, and asked Asa Chapman how he sold eggs. 
Asa said, nine pence, and asked Deming if he wanted to buy. 
Doming said, no, he wanted to sell him some. Asa then asked 
Deming if he had hens that laid more eggs than he wanted to 
use. Deming said he had, his hens laid all over the country. 
Asa then said he would take eggs of him, but Wightman ob- 
jected to Asa's buying so many eggs, and said Stewart would 
not take eggs. Asa said he woula take all the eggs he could 
get at nine pence a dozen. Deming then asked Stearns, "do 
you remember of my asking Asa, how many eggs he would 
take of me; and of his telling me, as many as I would bring ?" 



On the Biple/ charge was no proof of any use. 

The above paper, excepling a few alterations, which I 
have made, has been handed to me by Mr. Leonard DeiD' 
ing, to be signed. It does not present, I believe, all the facta, 
which appeared before the.Audhors; but I have not time or 
recollection enough to supply them. A few facia are slated, 
which I dn liot distinctly recollect ; but they are, as 1 sup- 
pose, immaterial ; and so far as I do recollect, not incorrectly 
stated. 

SAMUEL SWIFT. 

September, 21st, 1824. 
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(No. 25) 

In order to shew that the report of the Auditors was wrongs 
Deming took exceptions to the Auditors' report at the Decem- 
ber term of the County Court, 1820, at which time it was 
proved among other things, that the Auditors did not act un- 
der oath, as they had not been sworn until after their report 
was made public ; but the report was accepted. 

Deming made three other trials before the County Coutty 
in order to have a chance to shew the Judgmentj wrong, 
which last trial was at the December term, 1822. Present, 
the Hon. Stephen Haight, Jun. and the Hon. £lisha Bas- 
com, assistant Judges of said Court, at which term was 
proved the following additional facts : That a few days be- 
fore Flagg went off, he called on Chapman for a settlement^ 
and Chapman told him that I)aniel Chipman had said that ^ 
they could not settle their accounts safely, any other way, 
only hyjtimpmgy on account of (he suit with Deming — and 
that they settled by Jumping, and paid Flagg five dollars, and 
told him they could not afford to give him any more^ because 
if Deming should betU tis, toe shall have that to pay — and 
that Deming requested Flagg to give his deposition before he 
left town and in Chapmans' presence, which Flagg had rath- 
er not do as he was fearful of being detained by persons that 
he was owing in Middlebury, and about ther« — and that the 
charge stood allowed to Deming at the time the settlement 
was made between Chapmans and Flagg — ^.aod that Flagg was 
asked by Chapman at the trial before the Justice, if he did 
not remember that he was to pay Debaing in Shelf Goodsy 
and that Deming said at the same time, it was so—and that 
the order mentioned about at the trial before the Auditors was 
to be an order oi discount according to a former agreement ; 
and that Deming refused to accept the order inpayment un- 
less Chapman would discount it according to| the former 
agreement—^nd that no order was given — and that the rea- 
son why Flagg's first deposition did not contain the settle- 
ment between him and Chapmans, was in consequence of the 
Justice, who drew the first deposition, thinking it to be unne-^ 
cessary. 

On the Keeler charge there was no new evidence at all. 

On the Ripley charge, it was proved at the first, of the three 
last trials, that Wightraan Chapman agreed, ia March or 
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April 1821, (See No. 1 5) to pay "it to Deming when he got U 
from Ripley, and that Riplfy had paid it to him in ISIS. 

Aa to the egg cliarge it vua subttantialed by the rnllouiflg 
addittoDal testimony : Thnl at the time Drmint; carried there 
the eggs, WightmaD told Deming that Jie might have any an- 
ticks out of the Store that he wanted for them — luid thut 
Deming told Wightman he did not doubt but that be ihtiuld 
want twice the oinouni out of the Store, in ihe^coune of ibe 
year, but still want credit for the eggs — and tliat WigbtniBn 
said he would not give credit for the eggs on the account, but 
ifyou compel us to take the eggi according to agreement, you 
must pay the ballance of the old account loon— and that af> 
ter this Wiphtman look the eggi with a full knowledge that 
Deming intended to have credit t'r them — and that store pay 
had been denuuided for the eg^*, before the suit waa com- 
''raenced, and after the decision of the jury also, wblck Chap* 
mans refused to pay — and that the account on which the 
suit was brought was payable in such articles as Chapmaos' 
were taking into their store of theii customers — and Uiat they 
were taking nil the eggs that were brought to them at that 
time — and that ihey gave credit for eggs on book,orendoiKd 
them on notes — and that Chapmans said if Deming had have 
known of their taking eggs on notes or accounb, it would 
have been a fine thing for him, or he would bave a fine clue 
upon us, or some like ejpression— and that the account wa» 
not due until nearly four months after the suit was commenc- 
ed — and that Chapman did acknowledge, that at the time the. 
contract was made, that he did tell Deming, "to brii^ on 
your eggs, and I will take what yon bring at nine pence a do>- 
en" — and thatlWightman had said , that the reason of their go* 
ing to law witti Deming, was, because Asa was so mad he 
could not slop him from it — and that Wighinian, before (be 
suit was commenced, told Asa he was a fool to sue Deming, 
for if you do, be will beat u>, for you know you agreed, or, if 
you agreed, to take as many eggs as he would brii^, you 
oughttotakethem, ifwe lose them, or fling them away. 

£This witness was satisfied that Asa Chapman had agreed 
to take of Deming as many eggs as be would t»ing them— 
and that he was determined upon a law-s^it with Deming.] 

In addition to what Isaac Stearns swore to before the Audi 
tors, the StUowit^ is an extract of his affidavit. 

"And also further say, that I^was-called upon as a witness 
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in the cause between said Chapmans, and said Deming, at 
Esq. Starr's office ; soon after that trial, I met Wightman 
Chapman in the road, near his house, and he said ^^Isaac ! 
what did you £wear to a damned lie for the other day ?" I 
told him I had sworn to nothing but the truth. He said, ^^you 
did ! for you wm not in the Store that nighty and if my oath 
could be allowed in the case, I shoi:(ld swear that you was not 
in the Store at the time you stated." I told him I was in the 
Store and John Houghton would tell you so, and I brought a 
due-bill from Fillmore, and that he was reading a newspaper. 
He said he did not take a newspaper that evening. Wight- 
man also told me, or I understood from him, that if I swore 
so again, he should impeach my testimony. 

<<And also further say, that the evening before the trial at 
Esq. Swift's office Asa Chapman came to my house, and told 
me I had sworn wrong in the first Court. I toid him I had 
not. He told me I was mistaken, for he did not tell Deming 
that he would-.take as many eggs as Deming would bring. I 
told him he did, or else he told him what amounted to the 
same thing. He told me to think o( it, and see if I could not 
tell a different story." 

It was proved|also, that about the 20th of September, 1821 , 
that Deming asked Wightman, this question. <' Did you not 
c^er to pay me ^ny articles out of the Store that I wanted in 
payment for the eggs at the time 1 brought them to you ?'' 
• His answer was, " I did, but you said you would not take 
Store pay for them."? Deming said, ^^ did I tell you I 
would not take Store pay for them ?'^ Wightman said, you 
did ; you said you intended to have them go on account, or on 
a note." Deming then asked him what he took them for, af* 
ter he refused to take Store pay for them. To which no an-^ 
swer was given, and Asa and Wightman were both mad, and 
swore some, and ordered Deming to hold his tongue or leave 
the Store very soon — and that this conversation was began 
by Chapmans in a blackguarding manner, and that the Chap- 
mans all left the Store room to Deming and the company. « 
There was no evidence produced on -the part of Chapmans* 
at either of the three last triab ; and at the last trial, no ob- 
jection was made by them in Court, in any way, but a new 
trial was refused at each time. 

Jddge Haight gave the opinion of the Court as follows : 

That the new discovered evidence was material, and might 
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Asa Cbapmaoy in threateniogy and flattering Isaac Stearns, in 
order to deter him from telling the truth, and to endeavour to 
influence him to tell a diflerent story from what he had done 
at the first trial, and afterward to acknowledge that he had 
sworn to the truth, at the first trial, is far, very far beneath 
the character of an honest Man, or a Gentleman. 
'^^A just man should account nothing more precious than his 

wordf nothing more venerable than hisfaith^ and nothing 
^ more sacred than his promised' 

There is no principle of Law, Justice, or Equity, against 
Deming's recovering in this suit; Judge Bascom states, that 
the account was not due till nearly four months after the suit 
was commenced ; if this is true, Chapmans certainly ought 
not to recover, for Deming ought not to be compelled to pay 
the demand before it became due ; although he had a right to 
pay, and did pay, before the account was due, and in Just 
such pay as Chapmans agreed to takcy yet, by some strange 
principle, he has had to pay the same a second time^ but if it 
should not appear but that the account was due at the com- 
mencement of the suit, we will examine a little further. 

There appears to be some mystery in the testimony and 
statementsof Rodman Chapman; he must have told what 
was not true, been rather forgetful, or sworn false ; "for the 
truth half told, is always a lie." When a person is sworn as 
a witness, they are sworn to tell the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth ; and it appears by the statement of the 
Jury, and of Esq. Saxton, that nothing was prov.ed by him of 
any use to Deming ; but if he had sworn to the same fact that 
he soon after told Ephraim McHard, the cloth for pantaloons, 
being a charge of $3, 75, could not have been allowed in. 
Chapmans' account, for it was not due, according to Rodraan^s 
-statement, till August 11th 1820, which was three months 
and twenty days after this suit was commenced ; therefore, 
by allowing the Ripley and Keeler charges in Deming's ac- 
count, there would been only $9, 88, due tp Chapmans, which 
sum would been below the amount of the tender, which was 
good and la\i^ful, for it is laid down in the Books, "that a ten- 
der made in bank bills is good unless objected to at the time 
on that account ; because thev are what usually pass for 
money, and no objection shall be made afterward, on that ac- 
count, unless made at the time. 

As this is an egg law suit, it will be expected that something 
' Will be said about th? charge for eggs, aithoMgh not necessary 
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-wliich tras given on a fonatr settlement, a part of which had 
b^en paid; after Deming signed the rfbte, he sajs ta Aatt 
Chapman, "I shall have no money to pay those notes until 
February, if you cannot wait til! then, let tne know it, and 1 
will secure you, or give you judgment on ihero, for I do not 
want to be sued on them." Asa replied, "yo« n^ed not be 
afraid of being sued by us, without our giving yea ntttice.^' 
Deming on the first or second day of December boagbt Goo<b 
of Cfaapmans on credit, to the amount oT'62 cents, and on tlw 
Sth of December he had a writ on one of those notes by Asm, 
Chapmans order, and without any other notice, except that 
oi greeting. Deming sold them four bushels of Ashes at &f 
cents, on the 9th of Dec. which overpaid the account five 
cents, and it stood In that way till May the ^Oth, 1820, which 
day, he sold them a pair of Cattle, which paid the other note, 
the balance of the execution, and tooka note of them againit 
a third person, and the balance still due toward the Cattk Ww 
$1, M), whichlhey wished him totake in goods, and gare him 
credit forihe same on book, and before he had taken bis pay 
of them, tlie contract waa made «s mentioned by Flag^, and 
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llefore that was all paid, the contract was made io Aagust, 9S 
before mentioned. 

The foregoing contracts, Deming had a right to pay ac- 
cording to agreement^ for there is no doubt but what Chap, 
mans sold thejr articles on such a contract, at more 
advance than they would in case they got cash in Iiand, and 
Peming had a right to pay his money to who he pleased,^ 
which I think no person will have the hardihood to deny j 
and as Chapmans did agree to take of Deming any such arti- 
cles of produce as they were taking in at the Store, of their 
customers, and endorse the same on that note which was giv- 
en for the Stove 5 they were morally bound to fulfil that 
contract according to the mutual understanding of both par- 
ties; although the note was written for cash in one year, they 
were as much bound injustice to take produce^ as they would 
be if the note had been written payable in produce, and suck 
was the fact, and was fully proved to the Court, it follows of 
course, that as they were taking all the eggB they could get 
at that time, Deming had a right to carry them as many as 
he pleased, and they were bound to take them on that con- 
tract if no other, and if Deming offered to let Wightman en- 
dorse them on that Stove note, and he chose to have them 
go on the account ^ which Deming agreed to 5 I cannqt dis- 
cover why they ought not to go on the account, for Deming 
land Wightman must have had that understanding at the time 
Wightman took them, and carried a part of them home. 
Deming made Asa the offer, that he might endorse them oa 
that Stove aote, and« then he would pay him the money and 
balance the account, which he refused to do. 

Is this using undMB means in making a contract ? Isitsucb 
« contract th^ Deming ought to pay two or three hundred 
dollars for making? What has the buyer to do in such 
cases ? Has be » right to buy property on credit, and then 
fo evade pttylng for the same by showing that the seller sold 
for more than it cost them ? If this is the case, I must confess 
it is a new principle of law, hitherto unknown* Suppose you 
buy a horse, and give a note fur it payable in Wheat in six 
months at the market price,, and your wheat crop should be 
cut off, and another person should offer you wheat at 25 per 
cent discount, for cash, from the market price ; do you sup- 
pose-that you should possess the right to buy according to the 
offer ;nade you ; and do you suppose that wheat bought hi 
that way would fulfil, your contract ? N6 doubt you wOnild 
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Djr as he pleased, as lone as he had the care of the Store co»- 
oerns? It may be that WigfatnHia did not know as they had 
macfe a contract with Deming to take produce oi bkn on the 
accoiint| or on the Stove note, if he diid not, the question Is 
eauly answered to every intelligent person. 
After ^ving you the closing scene as to the eggs, I shall 

Km to another part of the case. Soon i^er the first trial, 
ming went to the Chapmans and endeavoured to famve the 
eggs disposed of in such a manner as not to be lost, nor effect 
the rights of either party in the suit ; be also told then that 
they might d'lspese of the e;|^8, and unless they were then lia- 
ble to pay for them, they should not be soade liable on ac- 
count of disposing of them ; be abo demanded Steve pay of 
Chapmans for tl^ eggs according as the Jury had decided, 
which they refused to pay, and ako refiued to make the com* 
yrromise offered by Deming, or any other compromise for the 
savii^ of the eggs, although they had a number of chances to 
dbpose of them for cash, when they had none on hand ex« 
cept those in dispute. The eggs were kept in the Store room 
until the month of July, at which time they emitted an insa* 
hibrtous odour to them, and their Customers ; they then took 
their flight (but not without assistance) to a more elevated 
plaee,«ttd lodged in the garret of the Store, and left in the 
iMisket, during the remarkable hot weather of that season, 
with no other steady company except Rats, Mice and other 
Vermin, usually inhabitants of such places; alter they had 
temmned hi that soUtarypiace between ^woandlAreeweeks^ 
^ 9weet perfumes descended (because no vent upward) to 
their late mibitation ; they were then takeA from their diemal 
jnonsfon, and carried to the Bacn- Yard,' and there deposited 
in the contents of the yard ; after remaining in that sitaation 
m few weeks, they were again disturbed by the rtmibling noise 
•fan instrument which had been ordered iatotheyardtoput 
Ae manure into heaps, and the penon who had the manage»t 
nent of the instrument came across the egg^^ and brdce some 
of them, and among them found a few of them that had two 
thirds, or three fourths grown dead chickens in them i but 
whether the eggs contained chickens at the time they were 
carried to Chapmans, or the hot weather produced them 
while in the garret, or by the warmness of the Sam Yard, or 
by the partiea with the asslstanee of Feather BreecAet, I 
shall leave for those that are more sk&led utphib eo p hg than 
I flim^ to determine and make reports 
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mond. I am luUy of opinion that if Chapman had settled 
.with Mr« Flagg, by footing up the accounts^ and paid him ac- 
cording to the balance, and said nothing about Deming at all, 
it would have placed him in a much better situation for trial, 
than it would in the manner he did settle ; and it fully ap- 
pears to have been Chapman's intention to receive the pay 
of Mr. Flagg, and defraud the same out of Deming ; and in 
consequence of his getting Flagg out of the State on the 11th 
of Sept. and the Auditors refusing Deming an adjournment, 
he has so far accomplished his object. The charge by Flagg 
was allowed to Deming by the first Jury^ of course Chap- 
man must have known it, and the amount of it ; and unless 
he could so work it as taget Mr. Flagg off, and deprive Dem« 
ing of his testimony, he found in all probability his cause was 
gone 'y for he must have known that the former decision as 
to the eggs, was in the face and eyes of the law, and that 
Store pay had been demanded for the eggs previous to the 
commencement of the suit, and after the decision of the Jury 
also. 

Why did not Chapman inform Deming, that Flagg was 
going away as he did : and tell him also thai he was owing 
Flagg, and that Flagg would take Store pay for the balance, 
and offer the Store pay to Deming, in the room of settling 
with Flagg as he did, and enjoining it on him to keep the 
transaction secret from Deming ? The reason is very obvi- 
ous — his fears were, that if Deming found out the thing, he 
should be troubled with Flagg's testimony in Court, which 
was testimony he did not, at that time, stand in need of. 

Some may be of opinion that Deming ought to lose the 

cause, because he did not get the whole facts within Flagg's 

knowledge, in the deposition he took in Fair-Haven ; and 

that no new trial ought to be -granted upon evidence which 

might have been procured at a former trial, with reasonable 

diligence. I ask, how can a person guard against unexpected 

false statements, and false testimony ? For instance, a persoa 

procure a deposition from a distance, and it contains sufficient 

to answer the purpose for which it is taken, but the deponent 

has a knowledge of other facts, but no one has an idea that 

those facts can have any influence in the cause, and omitted 

in the deposition; but during the trial, some false- evidence 

appears, which the party had, nor could have any idea of, and 

of 4:our8e unprepared to meet it ; he asks for an adjournment, 

but it is refused; and judgment is given against him; but bad 
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that Asa Chapman would have laid hhnself open to the law, 
by endeavoring to infloence Isaac Steams to testify different 
ttom what he had done at the first trisd, when he, at the same 
time fcnew that Steams had sworn to the truth at the first trial ? 
I think your answers must be in the negative. Then if Chap- 
tnans have got ^, 14, of Deming's money, and refuse to pay 
it, and by reason of getting it, have subjected^ him to a bill of 
cost of between ttto and three hundred dollars: I ask you to 
say, and to say candidly, and honestly, whether Deming is 
Hot justly entitled to a new trial, 

I shall close this concern, after giving you my views of the 
propriety, and constitutionality of the Legislature's granting 
relief to injured persons, in eas^ of this kind. 

The 4th article of the Constitution of Vermont is as M* 
lows : — ^ Every person within this State ought to find a cer- 
tain remedy, by having recourse to the laws, for all injuries 
or wrongs which he may receive in his person, property, or 
character : he ought to obtain right and justice freely, and 
without being obliged to purchase it; completely, and with- 
out any denial ^ promptly^ and without delay, conformably 
to the laws.** 

The 9th section of the 2d chapter of the Constitution says 
that the General Assembly of the State of Vermont shall have 
certain powers, and among them are, the power to redress 
grievances 5 and all other powers necessary for the legisla- 
ture of a free and sovereign State. 

The 6th section of the same chapter is as follows : 

"The Legislative, Executive, and Judiciary departments 
shall be seperate and distinct, so that neitiier exercise the 
powers properly belonging to the other.*' 

The General Assembly of Vermont, in March, 1797, pur- 
suant to the powers vested in them by the constitution, con-^ 
stituted a Supreme Court, and several County Courts, and 
gave them power to decide various causes between parties, 
but gave them no power to grant new trials ; and bad the 
Legislature, before giving the power to the Courts, exercised 
the right, or power of granting new trials, they would not 
have interfered with the rights of the Judiciary, for the Courts 
had no such power to exercise. 

In November, 1797^ an act was passed, giving to the Su- 
preme Court, and the several County Courts, within this 
state, power to grant new trials, in all eases within their re*- 
spective jurisdictions, accoi:ding to the usages of law^— -eitheir 
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granting new trials } The Judges are nothing more than men, 
and men have their prejudices, and I have known men very 
much prejudiced in favor of their own opinion, and I have 
known Judges who were so prejudiced in favor of their opin- 
ion that they were unwilling that their opinion should he 
called in question before the Legislature, from which they 
were expecting a reappointment to the office, for they knew 
they could give no reason for their opinion, and hence arises 
their opposition to the Legislature's granting new trials or 
examining their proceedings and judgments. 

It is supposed by many, that Lawyers would be in favor 
of new trials, in order to have more business in their profes- 
sion ; but this, I consider to be a wrong supposition. Most 
persons, though inclined to engage in hazardous enterprises, 
yet, they wish to see the result of them before a great length 
of time expires; and where a law-suit is kept in Court, six, 
eight, or ten years, no doubt there are many, who will wait 
the result of such suit before they commence one, and when 
those lengthy suits do end, they frequently end in« the undo- 
ing of both parties, and the consequence is, many settle their 
controversies, without resorting to the law. 

The practice of appointing Auditors in book actions, is, in 
my view, a poor way of doing business ; it gives to the rich, 
and influential a great advantage over the poorer class ; the 
rich, having many friends, are able to ascertain how a person 
has decided in similar cases ; and if they find it probable that 
a person will be in their favor, he is generally appointed an 
Auditor in their cause ; and we have some reason to fear, that 
Auditors, when not under oath, sometimes have two ears, and 
both on the offside; and their doings are generally as valid 
as the laws of the " Medes and Persians, which altereth not," 
for no evidence can come before the Court, on exceptions to 
riieir report, except what they state to the Court, and it gen-r 
erally happens that they recollect almost enough to satis^ 
themselves^ that they have done right ; and the Courts, feel- 
ing no responsibility for others doings, generally accept the 
reports, whether right or wrong. But it is not so with Jurors, 
ihey are under the inspection of the Courts, and from different 
parts i)f the county, and have but a short notice to appear^ 
and they do not, generally, get their minds so prepossessed in 
favor of one party as Auditors are apt to; but the best^^nd 
cheapest way is, for both parties to do right, and settle tlieir 
own disputes. ^^ Btf ^ther&fauUs twrrect ptmr wm,^^ 
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ker in his hand, and the prisoner being unable to prove an 
aMbi he was found guilty of the robbery. He was soon after 
executed, but persisted, to his latest breath, that he was 
not Thomas Geddely, and that his name was James Crow. 

And so it proved ! For, some time after, the true Thomas 
Geddely, who, on robbing his mistress, had fled from York to 
Ireland, was taken up in Dublin fof a crime of the same 
stamp, and there condemned and executed. Between his 
conviction and execution, and again at the fatal tree, he con- 
fessed himself to be the same Thomas Geddely who had com- 
mitted th« robbery at York, for which the unfortunate James. 
Crow had been executed. 

We must add, that a gentleman, an inhabitant ofYork, 
happening to be in Dublin at the time of Geddely's trial and 
execution, and who knew him when he lived with Mrs. Will- 
iams, declared that the resemblance between the two men was 
so exceedingly great, that it was next to impossible for the 
nicest eye to have distinguished their persons asunder. 

Qaze of John Miles^wJio was executed at Exeter j England^ 
for the murder of William Ridley. x 

William Ridley kept the Red Cow, a public house, at Ex- 
eter. John Miles was an old acquaintance of Ridley's, but 
they had not seen each other for some time, (Miles living 
some distance off) when they met one morning, as the latter 
was going a little way to receive some money. They ad- 
journed to the next public house, and, after drinking together, 
Ridley told Miles that he must go about the business which 
brought him from home, which was to receive a sum of mon- 
ey, but*^made him promise to wait for his coming back. Rid- 
ley returned, and they drank together again. Ridley now 
insisted upon Miles' accompanying him home to dinner. 
They dined, they drank, they shook hands, repeated old sto- 
ries* drank and shook hands again and again^ as old acquain- 
tances in the lower class, after long absences, usually do ; in 
line, they both got, at^ast, pretty much in liquor. 

Tl>e room they sat in was backwards, detached as it were 
from the hou^e, with a door that went immediately into a 
yard, and had communication with the street, whhout passing 
through the house. 

As it grew late, Mrs. Ridley at length came into the room, 
and not seeing her husband there, made inquiry after him of 
Miles. Miles being much intoxicated, all that could be got 



his parting with Ridlej, which he affirmed waS owing to hia 
having been inlostcated when Ridley went out of the room 
Irom him, but which the magistrate ascribed h> guiltiness; he 
was committed to Exeter gaol for trial. 

Whilst Miles was in confinement, a thousand reports were 
spread, tending to warp the minds of the people against him. 
Supernatural as well as natural reasons wete alleged in proof 
of his guilt. Ridley's house was declared to be haunted ! 
frequent knockings were heard in ihe dead of the night ; two 
of the ledgers avowed they had seen the gh<wl ! and to crown 
the whole, an old man, another lodger, positively affirmed, 
that once, at midnight, his curtains flew open-~tiie gbosi of 
Ridley appeared all bloody ! and, with a piteous look and 
hollow voice, declared that he had been murdered, and that 
Miles was the murderer. 

Under these prepossessions among the weak and supersti- 
tious, and a general prejudice even in the slrenger minds, was 
John Miles brought to trial for the wilful murder of William 
Ridley. Circumetancet upon circumttances were deposed l| 

against him; and as it appeared that Miles was with Ridley !| 

the whole day, both before and after his receiving the mtmej. 
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aad that they spent the afternoon and evening together aloney 
the jury, who were neighbors of Ridley, found Miles guilty, 
notwithstanding his protestations^ on his defence, of inno- 
cence; and- he was shortly after executed at Exeter. 

It happened, some time after, that Mrs. Ridley left the 
Red Cow to keep another alehous«^ and the person who suc- 
ceeded her, making several repairs in and about the house, 
in emptying the necessary, which was at the end of a loag 
dark passage, the body of William Ridley was discovered. 
In his pockets were found twenty guineas, from whence k 
was evident he had not been, murdered, as the robbing of 
him was the sole circumstance that could be, and was ascri- 
bed to Miles, for murdering of Ridley. The truth of Miles' 
assertions and defence, now became doubly evident ; for it 
was recollected that the floor of the necessary had been taken, 
up the morning before the death of Ridley, and that, on one 
side of the seat, a couple of boards had been left up ; so 
that, being much in liquor, he must have fallen into the vault, 
vhkh. was uncommonly deep; but which, unhappily, was 
not adverted to at the time of Lis disappearance. 

Two men were seen fighting together in a field. One of 
them was found, soon after, lying dead in that field. Near 
him lay a pitchfork, which had apparently been the instru- 
ment of his death. The pitchfork was known to have be- 
longed to the person who bad been seen fighting with the de- 
ceased ; and he was known to have taken it out with him 
that morning. Being apprehended and brought to trial, and 
these circumstances appearing in evidence, and also that there 
had been for some time an enmity between the parties, there 
was little doubt of the prisoner's being convicted, although 
he strongly persisted in his innocence ; but, to the great sur- 
prise of the court, the jury, instead of bringing in an immedi- 
ate verdict of guilty, withdrew ; and, after staying out a con- 
siderable time, returned and informed the court, that eleven 
out of the twelve, had been from the first for finding the pris- 
oner guilty ; but that one man would not concur in the ver- 
dict. Upon this, the iudge observed to the dissenting person 
the great strength of the circumstances, and asked him, "how 
it was possible, all circupistances considered^ for him to have 
any doubts of the guilt of the accused ?" But no arguments 
that could be urged, either by the court or the rest of the ju- 
ry, could persuade him to find the prisoner guilty ; so that 
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a key-hole, saw his master rifling the breeches of the deceasp^ 
ed. 

Harris peremptorily denied every part of this story, front 
the beginning to the end ; and the body having, by order of 
the magistrate, been inspected, and no mark of violence ap- 
pearing thereon, Harris was nearly on the point of being dis- 
charged, when the maid servant desired also to be sworn.*- 
She deposed, that almost directly after her master came 
down in the morning, as she must cpnceive, from the ti:avet- 
ler's ro6m,she saw him go into the garden, (being, unknown 
to her master, in a back wash-house wbich overlooked it) 
saw him take some gold out of his pocket, wrap it up in some* 
thing, and bury it at the foot of a tree, in a private corner of 
the*place. 

Harris turned pale at the information ! He would give no 
direct answer to the circumstance of the money i A consta- 
ble was despatched with the girl, and the cash, to the amount 
of upwards of thirty pounds, was found I The accused ac- 
knowledged the hidingof that money, but he acknowledged 
it with so many hesitations, and answered every question with 
such an unwillingness, such an apparent unopenness, that all 
doubts of his guilt were now done away, and the magistrate 
committed him for trial. 

Harris was brought to the bar, at York summer assizes,, 
which happened about a week after his commitment, ia 
1642. Morgan deposed the same as when before the justice. 
The maid servant and the constable deposed to the ctrcvin- 
Btance of the money ; the first, as to the prisoner's hiding, 
and both as to the finding of it. And the magistrate gave 
I testimony to the confusion and hesitation of Harris on the 
discovery of, and being questioned about, the hiding of the 
money. 

Harris, on his defence, endeavoured to invalidate the 
charge by assertions that the whole of Morgan's evidence was 
false 'y that the money which he buried was his own property, 
honestly come by, and buried there for his better security ;. 
and that his behavior before the magistrate, on this particular,, 
arose from the shame of acknowledging his natural covetous- 
ness— not from any consciousness of guilt. The judge then 
stimined up the evidence, remarking strongly on trie circuift- 
«<ance of the hiding of the money, and of the weakness of the 
prisoner's reasons for his so hiding of it ; apd the jury, just 
consulting together for twa minutes^ brought in their verdict 
•— guilty* 
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light in the begrnning of the year l643, on a quarrel bettreen 
. Morgan and the girl ; who, after the d^ath of Harris, had 
lived together as man and wife, - * 

They were taken up in consequence, and committed to 
prbon, but escaped the public punishrhent due to their cnime, 
by both of them dying of a jail disease. 

Harris's innocence became afterwards further Illustrated, 
by its being found out that James Gray, the supposed mur- 
dered person, had had two attacks of an apoplexy, some 
months previous to his death, and that he ne^gr was master of 
five pounds at one time in his life. 

Case of a Girl at Liege. 

In the year 1764, a citizen of Liege was found dead in his 
chamber, shot in the head. Close to him lay a discharged 
pistol, with which he had apparently been his own execution- 
er. Firearms are the chief manufacture of that city ; and so 
common is the use of pistols at that place, that every peasant, 
who brings his goods to the market there, is seen armed with 
them : so that the circumstance of the pistol did not, at first, 
meet with so much attention as it might have done in places 
where those weapons are not in such common use. But, uj)- 
on the researches of the proper officer of that city, whose du- 
ty, like that of our coroner, it is to inquire into all the circum- 
stances of accidental deaths, it appeared, that the ball, which 
was found lodged in the head of the deceased, could never, 
from its size, have been fired out of the pistol which lay by 
him ; thus it was clear that he had been murdered 5 nor 
were tliey' long in deciding who was the murderer. 

A girl of about sixteen, the niece of the deceased, had been 
^brought up by him, and he had becfn always supposed to 
have intended to leave her his effects, which were something 
considerable ; but the girl had then lately listened to the ad- 
dresses of a young man whom the uncle did not approve of, 
and he had, upon that occasion, several times threatened to 
alter his will, and leave his fortune to some other of bis rela- 
tional. Upon these, and some other concurrent circumstan- 
ces, such as having been heard to wish her uncle's death, &c, 
the girl was committed tp prison. 

The torturing a supposed criminal, in order to force con- 
fession, is certainly the most cruel and absurd ido^ that ever 
entered into the head of a legislator ! This beii^ observed 
by the writer of this narrative, who was then at Liege, to a 



{'eneller, to whotn William Shaw declared tfae most insupeni- 
lie objections, alledging him to be a profligate young man, 
addicted to every kind of dissipalioo. He waa forbidden the 
house ; but the daughter continuing to see him clandestiaely, 
the father, on the discovery, kept her strictly confined. 

William Shaw had, for some time, pressed his daughter to 
receive the addresses cf a son of Aleiander Robertson, a 
friend, and neighbor ; and one evening, being very ui^nt 
with her th^enn, she utterly refused, declaring she prefei^ 
red death, to being young Robertson's wife. The father grew 
enraged, and the daughter more positive; so that themoftt 
passionate expressions arose on both sides, and the words, 
"barbarity, crtieUy, and death," were frequently pronounced 
by the daughter ! At length he left her, locking the door after 
bim. 

The greatest part of the buildings at Edinburgh are formed 
en the plan ofthe chambers in our inns of court ; so tliat mft< 
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ny families inhabit rooms od the same floor, having one coni- 
mon staitxase. William Sha^ dwelt in one of tl^e, and a 
single partition only, divided his apartment from that of 
James Morrison, a watch-case maker. This man had indis« 
tinctly ovei'heard the conversation and quarrel between Cath- 
arhie Shaw and her father, but was particularly struck with 
the repetition of the above words, she having pronounced 
them loudly, and emphatically ! For some little time after 
the father was gone out,all was silence, but presently Morrison 
heard several groans from the daughter. Alarmed ! he ran 
to some of his neighbors under the same roof. These, enter* 
ing Morrison's room, and listening attentively, not only heard 
the groans, bat distinctly heard Catharine Shaw, two or three 
^mes, faintiy exclaim^ ** Cruel father, thou art the cause of 
my death / " Struck wilii this, thev flew to the door of Wil- 
liam Shaw's apartment ; they knocked-— no answer was giv- 
en. The knocking was still repeated-^still no answer. Sus- 
picions had before arisen against the father; they were iK»w 
confirmed ; a constable was procured, an entrance was forced ; 
Catharine was found weltering in her blood, and the fatal 
knife by her side ! She was alive, but speechless ; but, on 
questioning her as to owing her death to her father, was just 
able to make a motion with her head, apparently in the affir- 
mative, and expired. 

Just at the critical moment, William Shaw returns and en- 
ters the roam. AH eyes are upon him ! He sees his neigh- 
bors and a constable in his apartment, and seems much disor- 
dered thereat ; but, at the sight of his daughter, he turns pale, 
trembles, and is ready to sink. The first surprise, and the 
succeeding horror, leave little doubt of his guilt in the breasts 
ofthe beholders ; and even that little is done away, on the 
constable discovering thit the shirt of William Shaw was 
bloody. 

He was instantly hurried before a magistrate, and, upon 
the depositions of all the parties, committed to prison on sus- 
picion. He was shortly after brought to trial, when, in his 
defence, he acknowledged the (laving confined his daughter to 
prevent her intercourse with Lawson ; that he had frequently 
insisted on her marrying of Robertson 5 and that he had quar- 
relled with h«r on the s abject, the evening she was found 
murdered, as the witness, Morrison had deposed ; but he aver- 
red, that he left his daughter unarmed and untouched ; and 
that the blood found upon his shirt was there in consequence 



join ray fete lo thni of ihe only man I coutd love, and t^rranni- 
ually inaisiing upon my marrving one wlioiii I aivaya bated, 
has made me form a r«3o!ution lo put an end to an exblfuice 
which is become a burden lo me. 1 doubt not I shall find 
mercy in aoorher world ; for hui^ no benevolent being can re- 
<]uireihatl should any longer live in torment to myspliTin this! 
My death I lay to your charge ; when you read this, consider 
youraelf as the inhnmun vreti?!) that plunged the murderous 
knife in the bosom of the unhappy 

CATHARINE SHAW." 

This letter being s^iown, the hand writing was recognised 
anr) avowed to be Catharine Shaw's, by many of berielalions 
and friends. It became the public talk ; and the magistracy 
of Edinburgh on a scrutiny, being convinced of its autheiiiici- 
(y, they ordered the body of William Shaw to be taken 
from the gibbet, and given to his family for interment ; 
and,astheonly reparation to his memory and the honorof 
his surviving relations, they caused a pur of colors to be 
waved over his gmve,' in token of hJs int 
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Ca$e of John JemUngf^ who was executed at HuHj in Eng* 
fand^for a Highway Robbery ^ in the year 1742. 
A gentleman, travelling to Hull, was stopped late in the 
evening, about seven miles short of it, by a single highway- 
man, with a mask on, who robbed him of a purse containing 
twenty gumeas. The highwayman rode off a different road, 
full speed, and the gentleman pursued his journey. It, how- 
ever, growing late, and he being already much affrighted and 
agitated at what had passed, \^ rode only two miles ^ther, 
and stopped at the Bell Inn, kept by Mr. James BrunelL 
He went into the kitchen to give directions for bis supper, 
where he related, to several persons present, his having been 
robbed ; to which he added this peculiar circumstance, that 
when he travelled he always gave his gold a particular mark ; 
that every guinea in the purse he was robbed of, was so par- 
ticularly marked, and that, most probably, the robber, by that 
means, would be detected. Supper being ready, he retired. 
He had not long finished his supper, before Mr. Brunell came 
uito the parlour. After the usual inquiries of landlords, of 
hoping the supper and every thing was to his liking, &c. &c. 
^ Sir,"^ says be, '^ I understand that you have been rolbed 
not far from hence, this evening." — ^* I have, sir,'^ " And 
that your money was all marked?'^ **Itwas.'' "A cir- 
cumstance has arisen which leads me to think that I can 
point out the robber." — ^ Indeed !" — " Pray, sir, what time 
In the evening was it ?" — ^ It was just setting in to be dark." 
<* The time confirms my suspicions !" Mr. Brunell then 
informed the gentleman that he had a waiter, one' John Jen* 
nings, who had, of late, been so very full of money, at times, 
and so very extravagant, that he had had many words with 
him about it, and had determined to part with him on account 
of his conduct being so very suspicious ; that, long before 
dark, that day, he had sent him out to change a guinea for 
him, and that he had only come back since he (the gentle- 
man) was in the house, saying, he could not get change ; and 
that Jennings being in liquor, he had sent him to bed, resolv- 
ing to discharge him in the morning. That, at the time he 
returned him the guinea, he (Mr. Brunell) did not think it 
was the same which he had given him to get silver for, having 
perceived a mark upon this, which he was very clear was not 
upon the other ; but that, nevertheless, he should have thought 
no more of the matter, as Jennings had so frequently gold of 
bis own In his pocket, had he not afterwards heard (for he 
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WM nol present when the centleniaa was in the lutchca idftp 
ting it) the particulars of Uie robbery, and that the guineas, 
which the highwayman had taken, were ali marked $ Ihatl 
however, a lew minutes previously to his having heard this, 
he had unluckily paid away the ginnea which Jennings re- 
turned him, to a man who Mved some distance off, and waa 
gone ; but the circumstance of it struck him so very strongly, 
that he could not, as an honest man, refrain from giving this 
information. - 

Mr. Brunei was thanked for his attention and pnblic spir- 
it. There was the strongest room for suspecting of Jennings ; 
aAid if, on searching him, any of the marked guineas should 
be found, as the gentleman could swear to them, there would 
then remain no ^kmbt. - It was now agreed to go soAly up to 
his room: Jennings was fast asleep; his pockets were search- 
ed, and from one of them was drawn forth a parse containing 
exactly nineteen guineas* Suspicioanow became demonstnii- 
tion, for the gentbman declared them to be identicallv those 
which he had been robbed of! Assistance was called— Jen- 
ntn^ was awakened, dragged out of bed, and charged with 
the robbery. He denied it firmly, but circumstances were 
too strong to gain him belief. He was secured that night, and 
the next day^carried before a neighboring justice of the peace* 
The gentleman and Mr. Bruhell deposed the facts on~~oath ; 
and Jennings having no prooft, nothing but mere assertions 
of innocence to oppose them, which could not be credited, he 
was committed to take his trial at the next assizes. 

So strong were the circumstances known to be against him, 
that several of his friends advised him to plead gimty on his 
trial, mid to throw himself on the mercy of the Court* This 
advice he rejected, and, when arraigned, pleaded not gnUtyr 
The prosecutor swore to the being robbed; but that, it being 
nearly dark, the highwayman in a mask, and hinoBelf greatly 
terrified, he cooid' not swear to the priscmer's person, though 
he thought kim of much the same stature as the man who rib- 
bed him. To the purse and guineas, which were produced 
in court, he swore — as to the purse, positively— -as to .the 
marked guineas, to the best of his belief, and that thf^ weise 
found in the prisoner's pocket. 

The prisoner's master, Mr. Brunell, deposed to the fact 
as to the sending of tlie prisoner to change a guinea, and of 
his having- bronght him back a marked ^ne, in the room of 
the one he gave him unmarked* He abo gave evidence as t^ 

6 
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the finding of the purse^ and the nineteen marked guineat^ in 
the prisoner's pccliet. And, what consummated the proof, 
the man to whom Mr. Brunell paid the guinea, produced the 
same, and gave testimony to the having taken it, that night, 
in payment, of the prboneHs master. Mr. Brunei gave evi- 
dence of his having received of the prisoner that guin^, which 
he afterwards paid to tliis last witness. And the prosecntor 
comparing it with the other nineteen, found in the pocket ol 
the prisoner, swore to its being, to the best of his belief, one 
of the twenty guineas of which he was robbed by the high- 
wayman. 

The judge, on summing up the evidence, remarked to tfat 
jury, on all the concurring circumstances against the prison- 
er; and the jury, on this strong circumstantial evidence, 
without going out of court, brought in the prisons guilty. 

Jennings was executed some little time after at HuU, re» 
peatedly declaring his innocence to the very moment he was 
turned off. 

Within a twelvemonth aAer, lo ! Brunell, Jenning's mas- 
ter, was himself taken up for a robbery done on a guest in his 
own house ; and, the fact being proved on his trial, he was 
convicted, and ordered for execution. The approach of death 
brought on repentance, and repentance confession* Brunell 
not only acknowledged the committing of many highway rob- 
beries, for some years past, but the very one for which poor 
Jennings suffered ! 

The account he gave was, that he arrived at home by a 
nearer way, and swiftei- riding^ some time before the gentle- 
man got in who had been robbed. That be found a man at 
home waiting, to whom he owed a little bill, and that, not 
having quite loose money enough in his pocket, he took out 
lof the purse one guinea from the one he had got possession of, 
to make up the lum ; which he paid, and the m&n went his 
way. Presently came in the robbed gentleman, who, whilst 
Brunei! was gone into the stables, and not knowing of his 
arrival, told his tale, as before related, in the kitchen. The 
'gentleman had scarcely left the kitchen, before Brunei en- 
tered it 5 and being there informed, amongst other circum- 
stances, of the marked guineas, he was thunderstruck ! hay- 
ing paid One of them away, and not daring to apply for it 
agam, as the affair of the robbery and the marked gumeas 
would soon becomeipubliclyknown-^-detection, disgrace, and 
' ruin, app^ed inevit&ble.« Turning in his mind every way 
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tto eieape, the ihooeht of accoiing and lacriieiiig poor Jon- 
ntttgs at last struck him. The rest the reader kaows« 

Cqse of Jonathan Bradford^ who wag exeaUed at Oxford^ 
England f for the murder of Christopher Hayee^ Btf* 
in &e year 1736. 

Jonathan Bradford kept an inn, in Ox fordshire, on the Lon- 
don road to Oxford. He bore a very unexceptionable char- 
acter. Mr* Hayes, a gentleman of fortune, being on his way 
to Oxford, on a visit to a relation, put up at Bradford's.- Ha 
-there joined company with two gentlemen, with whom he 
sapped, and, in conversation, unguardedly mentioned that be 
had then about him a sum of money. In due time they reti- 
red to their respective chambers ; the gentlemen to a two^bed- 
ded room, leaving, as is customary with many, a candle burn- 
ing in the chimney corner. Some hours after they were in 
bed, one of the gentlemen, being awake, thought he heard a 
deep groan in an adjoining chamber; and dus being i;epeat- 
ed, he softly awaked his ftiend. They listened together, and 
- the groans increasing, as of one dying and in pain, they both 
ittstandy arose, and proceeded silently to the door of the next 
chamber, from whence they had heard the^roans, and, the 
door being a-jar, saw a light in the room. They entered, but 
it is impossible to paint their consternation, on perceiving a 
person weltering in his blood in the bed, and a man standing 
ofer him, with a dark lanthorn in one hand, and a knife in 
the other! The man seemed as petrified as themselves, but 
his terror carried with it all the terror of guilt. The gentle- 
men soon discovered that the murdered person was the stran- 
ger with whom they had that night supped, and that the man 
who was standing over liim w«is their host. They seized 
Bradford directly — disarmed him of his knife, and charged 
him with being the murderer. He assumed, by this time, the 
air of innocence — ^positively denied the crinie, and asserted 
that lie came there with the same humane intentions 
as themselves ; for that, hearing a noise, which was succeed- 
ed by a groaning, he got out of bed, struck a light, armed 
himself with a knife for his defence, and was but that min- 
Qte entered the room before them. These assertions were of 
little avail ; he was kept in close custody till the morning, and 
then taken before a neighboring justice of the (>eace. Brad 
ford still dented the murder, but, nevertheless, with such a^ 
parent indications of guilt, that the justice hesitated not to 
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make me of t&u$ most extraordinai^ expresnoor, ob writiii^ 
out his mittimus— ^^ Mr. Bradford, either you or myself con^ 
mitted this murder." 

Thk extfaordiiniry affair was the conversation of the whole 
comitry. BradfiNrd was tried and condemned, over and over 
again in every company. In the midst of all this predeter* 
mination, came on t^e assizes at Oxford. Bradford was 
brought to trial ; he pleaded not guilty. Nothing could be 
stronger than the evidence of the two gentlemen « They tes- 
tifiedlo the finding Mr. Hayes murdered in his bed ^ Bradford 
at the side of the body with a light and a knife ; that knt£9, 
and the hand which held it, bloody ; that, on their enterii^ 
the room, he betrayed all the signs of a guilty man ^ and that, 
but a few minutes preceding, tli^y had heard the groans of the 
deceased. 

Bradford's defence on the trial was the same as before the 
'gentlemen : he had heard a noise y he suspected some villainy 
was transacting; he struck a light ; he snatched a knife, the 
only weapon near him, to defend lumself ; and the terrors be 
discovered, were merely the terrors of humanity, the natural 
effects of innocence as well as guilt, on beholding such a hot- 
fid scene. . 

This defence however, could be considered bat as weafc^ 
contrasted with the(MV«ral powerful circHn a Btanc g g ^galaai 
him. Never was circumstantial evidence more stroi^. 
There was little need of the prejudice of the county against 
the murderer to strengthen it ^ there was little need left of 
comment from the judge, in summing up the evident ; no 
room appeared for extenuation ; and the jury brought in the 
prisoner guilty, even without going out of their box. 

Bradford was executed shortly after, still declaring that he 
was not the murderer, nor privy to the murder of Mr. Hayes ^ 
but he died disbelieved by all. 

Yet were these assertions not untrue I The murder was 
actually committed by Mr. Hayes' footman y who, immedi- 
ately on stabbing his master, rifled his breeches of his money, 
gold watch, and snuff-box, and escaped back to his own room^ 
which could have been, from the after circumstances, scarce- 
ly two seconds before Bradford's entering the unfortunate 
gentleman's chamber. The world owes this knowledge to a 
remorse of conscience in the footman, (eighteen months after 
the execution of Bradford) on abed of sickness^ It was a 
death-bed repentance, and by that death the law lost Ua vio^ 
tim. 
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It ifl maeh to be ^wislied that this accoQDt could dow here, 
but it cannot. Bradford, though mnocent, and not firiTy to 
the murder, was nevertheless the murderer in design : he had 
heard, as well as the footman, what Mr. Hayes declared at 
supper, as to the having a sum of money about him ; and he 
went to the chamber of the deceased with the same diabolical 
intention as the servant. He was struck with amaz«meot ! 
he could not believe his senses] and, in turning back the bed 
clothes, to assure himself of the fact, he, in his agitation, drop* 
ped his knife on the bleeding body, by which ^h his hands 
and the knife became bloody. Those circomstances Brad- 
ford acknowledged to the clergyman who attended him alUr 
his sentence. 



Singular discovery of a Femak unjutHy executed. 

The following account of the case of a poor girl, who was 
so unjustly executed in 1776, is given by a celebrated French 
author, as an instance of the injustice which was often com- 
mitted by the equivocal mode of trial in France : 

About 17 years since, a young peasant girl, possessed of 
a very agreeable figure, was placed at Paris in the service of 
a man depraved by all the .vices consequent on the corruption 
of great cities. Smitten with her charms, he tried eveiy 
method to seduce her, but she was virtuous and resisted. The 
prudence of this girl only irritated the passion of her master, 
who, not being able to make her submit to his desires deter- 
mined on the most black and horrible revenge. He secretly 
conveyed into her box many .things belonging to him, mark- 
ed with his name — he then etclaimed that he was robbed — 
called in a commUsairey a ministerial officer of justice, and 
made his deposition* The girl's box was searched, and the 
things were discovered. The unhappy servant was impri»^ 
oned. She defended herself only by her tears ; she had no 
evidence to prove that she did not put the property in her 
box ; and her only answer to the interrogations was, that she 
was innocent. The judges had no suspicion of what was 
done, or of the depravity of the accuser, and they administer-* 
ed the law in all its rigor ; a rigor undoubtedly excessive, 
which ought to disappear from our code, to give way to a 
simple but certain penalty, which would leave fewer crimes 
unpunished. The innocent girl was condemned to be hang- 
ed. The dreadful office was ineffectually performed, as it 
was the first attempt of the son of the great execvtioner. A 

6* 
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surgeon had purchased the body for dissection, and it was 
conveyed to the house. On that evening, being about to 
open the head, he perceived a gentle warmth about the body. 
The dissecting knife fell from his hand, and he placed in the 
bed, her, whom he was about to dissect. His efforts to restore 
her to life were effectual ; and at the same time he sent for a 
priest, on whose discretion and experience he could depend, 
in order to consult with him on this strange event, as well as 
to have him for a witness to his conduct. The moment the 
unfortunate girl opened her eyes, she believed herself in the 
other world, and perceiving the figure of the priest, who had 
a marked and majestic countenance, for I knew him, and it is 
from him that I have this fact, she joined her hands trem- 
blingly, and exclaimed, " Eternal Father, you know my in- 
nocence ; have pity on me !" In this manner she continued 
to invoke the ecclesiastic, believing in her simplicity that she 
beheld her God. They were long in persuading her that 
she was not dead, so much had the idea of the punishment 
and of death possessed her imagination. Nothing could be 
more touching and more expressive than the cry of an inno- 
cent being, wlio thus approached towards him whom she re- 
garded as her Supreme Judge : and independently of her af- 
fecting beauty, this single spectacle was sufficient to create 
the most lively interest in the breast of an observing and sen- 
sible man J What a moral for a philosopher ! What a lesson 
for a legislator ! 

The servant having returned to life, recognized a man, in 
him, whom she had adored, and who directed her prayers to- 
wards the only adorable Being, and quitted the house of the 
surgeon, who was doubly unquiet on her account and his own. 
She retired to hide herself in a distant village, fearing to meet 
the judges or the officers, who with the dreadful tre;e, inces- 
santly haunted her imagination. The villainous accuser re- 
mained unpunished, because his crime, though manifested to 
the eyes of two individual witnesses, was not so clear to the ^ 
eyes of the magistrates and of the laws. The people subse- 
quently became acquainted^vith the resuscitation of the girl, 
and loaded with reproaches the execrable author of her mis- 
ery ; but in this immense city his offence was soon forgotten-, 
and the monster perhaps still breathes ; at least, he has not 
publicly suffered the punishment which be deserves. 
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Stats of VbbmontI Supreme Coart adjoarned TeriHi 

V9. I holden at Manchester in the C«utt- 

Stephen Boorn and I Xy of Bennington, Oct. 26, 1819* 

Jesse Boorn, f Mr. Attorney Sheldon^ for prosecii- 

fer the murder of I tion. — Messrs* Skinmr^ WeUmam 

RussEL CoLviN. 3 ^^^ Sargent J counsel for prisoner* 

Russel Coivin married a sister of the respondents, «nd be- 
ing a man of a weak mind, and at times deranged, and much 
dependent on the Booms' for the subsistence of himself and 
family ; and is what, probably, occasioned the quarrel men- 
tioned in the trial. I shall give you a brief statement of the 
transaction as it appeared from the testimony. 

Tkomas Johnson. Seven years ago last spring, Russel 
Coivin disappeared from the neighborhood. I lived on the 
farm adjoining Barney Boorn's, the father-in-law of Russel 
Coivin, at which place Russel Coivin lived. Seven years ago 
the fore part of last May, I went early in the morning across 
lots to Mr. Matterson's, when I returned the same way I went« 
It was between 9 and 10 o-clock ; and crossing Barney Boom's 
lot I was in plain sight of the lot that has been described, and 
getting over the fence in Pettibone's lot, I saw the respondents, 
Russel Coivin, and his son Lewis Coivin. They appeared 
to be in a quarrel. I listened, but could not discover the 
cause. I went home, and soon after came to the door and heard 
the quarrel still going on. I went to the rise of land, when I 
was in plain sight, and within twenty-five or thirty rods. 1 
kept out of sight myself—their quarrel had somewhat abated 
— I returned — the persons were the same us before stated, 
and were picking up stones. I have never seen Russel Coi- 
vin since. Stephen told in my hearing, on the day of his ex- 
amination, that on the day Russel disappeared, he, Stephen, 
was ploughing on the north srde of the ridge, and out of sight 
of the lot where the four men were picking up stones, that he 
might have gone over there to see the boys, but he was not to 
work there, but was ploughing north of the ridge, and had 
been for two or three days, and that he never picked up stones 
with the boys on that lot. I understood Stephen to say that 
Russel Coivin disappeared at the time he (Russel Coivin) was 
picking up stones in said lot. Jesse Boorn told me while in 
prison, that on the day Coivin went off, he, Jesse, was at 
work at Mr. Bri^' at the north part of the town } that bis 
father came that day to Briggs' to get a horse shod, and he, 
Jesse, helped set tib^ shoes. Stephen Boorn has since bis 
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above statementtold me that on the day Russelwent off, he 
was at work for Mr. Hicks, in the forenoon, and for Mr. 
Hammond in the afternoon, mending fence. There had been 
some talk about the woedchuck they had|for dinner on the day 
Russel weiit off. Stephen said he killed it when mendinfffence 
for Mr. Hammond, and that Lewis Colvin came to Mr. Ham- 
mond's to bring home some meat, and that he put the wood- 
chuck into the basket and he returned ,wiih it. I bought 
Barney Boom's farm four years ago last December, I think. 
I ploughed up that fall about four acres. The next spring I 
planted it. That spring my sheep run in the lot. One day 
at night the children brought in a hat — I observed it was the 
hat of Russel Colvin — ^I knew it to be his hat — It was very 
mouldy and rotten, and it was the same hat which he had on 
while digging stone about the time of his disappearance. 
When I was planting or hoeing, Mr. Vaughn assisted me — 
when we were passing the old celler-hole, we stopped to trim 
some apple»trees that grew there — about that time I observed 
a thrifty apple-tree about three feet high growing in the cel- 
ler-hole. In the course of that season I observed the tree was 
gone. While I was planting, Jesse Boom helped me, and 
told me that his father had given him the use of a patch of land 
if he would clear it off. John Boorn Is about the size of Jesse 
— -I might possibly have mistaken him for Jesse — but have 
no idea that I was mistaken — John is rather thicker and 
taller than Jesse. 

Leuns Colvin^ (aged 17 if ears.) I remember the last time 
1 saw^ussel^ he was up there in the field next to Mr. John- 
son's picking up stones. Stephen, Jesse, Russel and myself 
were there. I do not know the time of the year, or how h»ng 
since. They had been picking up stones several days — a 
quarrel arose about picking up stones — ^they quarrelled the 
most in the afternoon— Russel struck Stephen first with a small 
riding-stick — Stephen then struck Russel on hb neck with a 
club and knocked him down. Stephen then struck Russel 
again with a club, and he fell. I then was iifraid and run off 
to the house. I saw no blood. The stick was about two 
feet long, and not very large. Stephen told me the next day, 
not to tell of what had taken place the day before. I have 
never heard Stephen say any thing what became of Russel, 
nor has Jesse said any thing about it Stephen said he would 
kill me if I sud any thing about striking. I promised^ 
would not tell. I ran to the house and toU .gr^dflp^er. 
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Eandiatfaer was gone to the street (rraiidniotber sent me te 
r« Sacket's. I did not return till night, as I went to Mat> 
terson's to carry meat* I next saw Stephen and Jesse at 
night down at the hou^e — heard nothing from them about 
Russel's absence-^eard Stephen say that on the day of the' 
quarrel, Russel ran away to the mountain, and I did not hear 
Russei's name mentioned by them for a year. My mother 
had been gone over the mountain for some time. On the day 
of the quarrel, John was ploughing over the ridge, and when I 
ran home from the field, John was at home bating the team. 
I did not tell John of the quarrel — do not know the reason. 

Levn9 Co/vift croMS examined by Mr. Skinner, I told this 
slory just before snow went off, one Sunday night, to Mr. Pratt 
• aadMr. Sheldon, SaU. never told me to tell this story-— do not 
xemember that Stephen killed the woodchuck the day Russel 
went off, nor any thing about it. Do not know where Jesse 
lived at ihat time. He did not live at Briggs' at that time. 
John was ploughing on the flat this side of the lot where the 
boys were at work ; do not remember where Rufus (a young- 
er brother) was ;at the time. A month after the quarrd, 
heard mentioned in the family of RusseFs running off — Ste- 
phen and Jesse were not present. Stephen tcrfd me he would 
kill me if I told of his striking Russel. This was at the door 
the day after the quarrel. Lvwta then said it was two days 
after. 

SaUtf Cohin, Better than four years ago Mr. Hitchcock 
told me I could not swear my child on any person if my hus- 
band was living. I went to my father's — stood in the stoop- 
Stephen told me I could swear the child, for Russel was dead 
and he knew it ; and Jesse said I could swear it, but would 
not. When I returned from over the mountain, about ^yfe 
days after the disappearance of my husband, I asked Lewis 
where Russel was ; he answered, gone to hell. I heard no- 
thing at my father's what had become of my husband. 

William Wyman. About three or four weeks before Col- 
vin went off^ Stephen came to my house and asked me if his 
father was obliged to support Colvin's young ones. I told 
him yes. Stephen asked if it was not hard, and further said 
if there was no one else to put a stop to it, he would, and be 
said it with an oath. 

WHliam Fammoarth. In conversation with Stephen, 
about two months ago, I questioned him about killing, cook- 
ing and eating the woodchuck| and if he was at home tbe9> 
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and told him that his parents had denied that it was so ; he 
however said that it was so, and that his parenli had swora 
themselves to the d^vil, and that their condition was worse 
than his own. Itald Stephen that Johnson had stated that 
he, (Stephen,) Jesse, Russel and the boy were together pickl- 
ing up stones the day Russei went off, and that his father and 
mother had denied it, and stated that he and Jesse were not 
then at home. Stephen replied that it made no odds what his 
father and mother had sworn to,i>ut that what Tom Johnson 
had sworn to was true. I advised him to confess the whole 
facts which he knew. 

Siku Mertill, (afelhw prinoner^ and in cAatiM,^ stated, 
that in June last, Jesse's father came to the prison, and spoke 
to Jesse — ^after the old man went away, Jesse appeared mvck 
afflicted— we went to bed and to sleep— Jesse waked up, and 
shook me, and wanted that I should wake up— he was fright 
ened about something that had come into the window, and 
was on the bed behind him — he stated he wanted to tell me 
something, we got up and be went on to tell me, he said it was 
true that he was up in the lot together with Stephen, Russei 
Colvin and' his son, picking up stones as Mr. Johnson had tes- 
tified — ^that Stephen struck Colvin with a club and brought 
. bim to the ground-^that Colvin's boy run, thi^ Colvin got up, 
and Stephen gave him a second blow above his ear ana broke 
his scull — that the blood gushed out-*that hb father camenp, 
and asked if he was dead — they told him no, he then went off 
—-soon after be came again and asked if he was dead, they 
told him no, and he again went off — ^soon after, the old man 
came the third time and asked if he was dead, they told him 
no— the old man said, damn Atm-p-Then he, Jesse, took him 
by the legs, Stephen by the shoulders, and the old man round 
the body, and carried liim to the old celler hole where the old 
man cut his throat, with a small pen-knife of Stephen's,-*-4liat 
they buried him in the celler between day-light and dark, that 
he stood out one side and kept watch — ^that a jack-knife was 
found which he knew was RussePs^ that he had often borrow- 
ed it to cut fish-poles —two or three days after, Stephen had 
Colv^i's shoes on — ^that he, Jesse, spoke to Stephen and told 
him that Sal. would know the shoes— that he saw no mdre of 
them — ^the old man gave Stephen ^100, and Stephen promis- 
ed $25 of it to him. After Jesse was put into another room, 
wh^n we were permitted to see each other, Jesse told me that 
he had informed Stephen of having told me the whole affair 
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•"-Stephen then came into the room — 1 asked him if he did 
take the life of Colvin. He said he did not take the main life 
of ColTuiy he said no more at that time. A week or ten dajs 
after, Stephen and I went up into the court room together— 
Stephen then said he had agreed with Jesse to take the whole 
business upon himself, and had made a confession which 
would only make manslaughter of it— I told him what Jesse 
had copfe^ed and he said it was true. Jesse told me^ that In 
February, 18 months or more after Colvin was buried, there 
came a diaw«— that he and Stephen took up the body, secured 
the bones and remains in a basket and pulled up a plank in a 
place where they kept sheep, and put the bones under the 
door — that the next spring the bam was burnt — that they took 
the bones and pounded them up and put them into a deep hole 
i& the ri ver-^that the scull bone was burnt so that it crumbled 
to pieces , that his father scratched up some pieces and put 
them into a hollow birch stump near the road. 

Witness cross essamined by Mr. Skinner.'-^tsse^ when he 
confessed the afiair, did not say the body was remoTed any 
where till they carried it off as stated^-that Jesse said £sq» 
Pratt w^s gone to talk with his wife, but she knew nothing 
about it.-^Jesse wished me not to tell any thing of what he 
aaid to me<*-I first told Mr. Pratt of Jesse's statement, if I 
recollect right^-^nobody was present in the court-roam when 
Stephen told me as before mentioned— -that Jesse one Sun- 
day, when we were on the bed together told me be wished me 
ta keep council, and that he understood that his wife had laid ^ 
soolething about keeping watch* I understood from Jesse 
that Riissel struck Stephen first— that they had heenjatwing 
all the time the fore part of the day. 

Mr^ Attorney offers a written confession signed by Stephen 
Boom, dated August 27th, 1810 ^ but it appearing that some 
pi^misj^ df favor had been made to him previous to the con* 
fessiim being made^ it was rejected by the court. 

WiUUm Famsworth Was produced to prove what Ste- 
phen told him when he and Stephen were alone, about his b€>> 
ing present wh)en Russel was killed. He 'was objected ta by 
irespondoftt's counsel, becaoseit was subsequent to the prop» 
osition made, by Et^ Raymond ; and Mr, Sldnner offered to 
prove othet proposals and promises made. u> the prisoners, a$ 
other times, before the conversation now offered to be prov- 

The Court decided that tho witness, Falmswoith, should 
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be examined) and on preliminary examination, the witness 
stated that neither he, nor any body else to his knowledge bad 
done any thing directly or indirectly to influence the said Ste- 
phen to the taik he was now about to communicate. 

The witness states — That about two or three weeks after 
the written confession, Stephen told me he killed Russel Col- 
vin, that there was a quarrel, and that Russel struck at him, 
that he struck Russel and killed him, that he put him into the 
bushes, that he buried him and dug him up, put the remuns 
under the barn which was burnt, the bones were taken up and 
put into the river, just above the deep hole, that he scraped 
up the remains and put them into a stump, that he knew the 
nails which were found were Colvin's, that no person was 
present, that he perpetrated the whole business himself. I 
asked him about the jack-knife ; he said it was Russei's, he 
knew it as soon as he saw it. I told him the case looked 
dark, he replied, ttiat if Jesse had kept his guts in they should 
have done well enough, that he put the pieces of bones under 
the stump through a hole between the roots and stamped the 
dirt down. — He said he wished he had back that paper, I asked 
him what paper : he said " hav'nt you seen a paper I wrote ?** 

Here Mr. Skinner stated, that as Mr. Farnsworth had, con- 
trary to his expectations, been allowed thus to testify, he now 
in behalf of the prisoners, called for the written confession, 
which was read as follows, viz. — 

*^ May the ten th, 1 8 1 2, 1, about 9 or .1 o'clock, went down 
to David Glazier's bridge, and fished down below uncle Na- 
thaniel Boorn's, and theii went up across their farms, where 
Russel and Lewis was, being the nighest way, and set down 
and began to talk, and Russel told me how many dollars ben- 
efit he had been to father, and I told him he was a damned 
fool, and he was mad and jumped up, and we sat close togeth- 
er, and I told him to set down^ you little tory, and there vas 
a piece of a beech limb about two feet long, and he catched 
it up and -struck at my head as I sat down, and I jumped up 
. and It struck me on one shoulder, and I catched it out of his 
band and struck him a back-handed blow, 1 being on the 
north side of him, and there was a knot on it about one inch 
long. As I struck him I did think I hit him on his back, and 
he stooped down and that knot was broken off sharpy and it 
^hjt him on the back of the neck, close in his hair, and it went 
in about a half of an inch on that great cord, and he fell do:«nii, 
«nd then I told the boy to go iidwn and come up with his un- 
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tie John, and be asked me if I had killed Russel — I told him 
no, but he must not tell that we struck one another. And I 
told him when we got away down, Russd was gone away, 
and I went back and he was dead, and then I went and took 
htm and put him in the comer of the fence by the celler-hoie, 
and put briers over him and went home and went down to the 
barn and got some boards, and when it was dark I went down 
and took a hoe and boards, and dug a grave as we)l as I could, 
and took out of his pocket a little, barlow knife, with about a 
half of a blade, and cot some bushes and put on his iace, and 
the boards and put in the grave, & put him in four boards, on 
the bottom and on the top, and the other on the sides, and 
then covered him up and went home crying along, but I waot 
afraid as I know on. And when I lived at William Boom's 
I planted some potatoes, and when I dug them I went there 
and something I thought had been there, and I took np his 
bones and put them in a basket, and took the boards and put 
them on my potatoe hole, and then it was night, took the bas- 
ket and my hoe and went down and pulled a plank in the sta- 
ble floor, and then dug a hole, and then covered him up, and 
went in the house and told them I had done with the basket 
and took back the shovel, and covered up my potatoes that 
evening, and then when I lived under the west mountain, 
Lewis came and toid me that father's barn was burnt up, the 
next day or the next but one, 1 came down and went to the 
barn and there was a few bones, and when they was at din- 
ner I told them I did not want my dinner, and went and took 
them, and there want only a lew of the biggest of the bones, 
and threw them in the river above Wyman's, and then went 
back, and it was done quick too, and then was hungry by that 
time, and then went home, and the next Sunday f came down 
after money to pay the boot that I gave to boot between ox- 
ens, and went out there and scraped up the little things that 
was under the stump there, and told them I was going to fish- 
ing, and went, and there was a hole, and t dropped them ia 
and kicked over the stuff, and that is the first any body knew 
it, either friends or foes, even my wife. All these I acknowl- 
■edge before the world. 

'' STEPHEN BOORN. 
« Manchester, Aug. 27, 1819,'^ 

It appeared from the testimony of a number of respectable 
witnesses, that a jack-knife and a button were found at the 

7 
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old cellar-hole, which belonged to said Colvio immediately 
previous to his disappearance — that a number of bones and 
two nails were found in a hollow stump, one of which was 
supposed to be a thumb nail, but the other nail and the bones 
were s6 decayed that it w^ not ascertained whether they were 
animal or human bones-^that some bones were found at the 
cellar-hole which were not human bones — that the respond- 
ents had said that Russel had gone to hell, and that they had 
put him where potatoes would not freeze; and that they had 
made various stateipents concerning the transaction, some- 
times stating that they were present at the lime of Colvin's 
disappearing, sometimes that they were at Pawlet, Rupert, 
Sandgate, and various other places. 

The jury found both the respondents guilty, and they were 
sentenced to be executed on the 28th January, 1820. 

Soon after the trial ended, a petition was sent to the Legis- 
lature, then sitting at Montpelier, for a pardon, or cbmmuta' 
tion of their punishment. The Hon. Judge Chase laid the 
facts before the Legislature, by their request, in a form of a 
report, and on the 15th of November, the house adopted the 
following resolution : 

" Resolved, That the prayer of Stephen and Jesse Be om 
be so far granted, as to commute the punishment of death, 
for that of imprisonment for life, in the State's Prison at hard 
labor, in the case of the said Jesse Boorn, and that he have 
leave to bring in a bill accordingly ; and that it is inexpedient 
to grant any relief to the said Stephen.'^ On the question. 
Shall the first clause of the resolution he adopted, the yeas 
were 104*— nays 31. On the second clause, yeas 94-^nays 
42. A bill was subsequently passed comporting with the 
first clause of the above resolution. 

Stephen Boorn, on hearing that the Legislature had not 
granted him any relief, caused a notice to be published in the 
Rutland Herald, of the following import : 

" MURDER.-— Printers of Newspapers throughout the 
United States, are desired to publish that Stephen Boom, of 
IVlanchester, in Vermont, is sentenced to be executed for the 
murder of Russel Colvin, who lias been absent about seven 
years. Any person who can give information of said Colvin^ 
may save the life of the innocent by making immediate cora- 
manication. « Colvinls about five feet five inches high, light 
c&mplexion, light hair, blue eyes, about forty years of age, 

^' M ^nchester, Vt. Nov, 26; 1819.'^ 
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What cad be supposed were the feelings of the public on 
seeing the foregoing advertisement ? Could any person be- 
lieve that Colvin was alive, al\er haying heard the confes« 
sions of the two prisoners, that they had murdered him, buri« 
ed him, dug up his bones, buried them under the bam, the 
bam afterwards being bdmed, and the bones taken op again 
and thrown into the river, Colvin's hat, button and knife 
found, Stephen with Colvin's shoes on, and Coivin not heard 
of for more than seven years ? But aller alJ, it turns oat that 
Colvin is still in ^^ the land of the living," although various 
opinions were formed as to the correctness of the following 
letter published in the New-York Evening Post« 

'< Shrewsbury y Momnnuth^ N» J. Dec. 6. 
" To the Editor of the y. Y. Evening Pott. 

^ Sir — Having read in your paper of Nov« 26th last, of the 
conviction and sentence of Stephen and Jesse Boorn, of Man- 
Chester j Vermont, charged with the murder of Russel Colvin, 
and from facts which have fallen within my own knowledge, 
and not knowing what facts may have been disclosed on their 
trial, and wishing to serve the cause of humanity, I would 
state as follows, which may be relied on : Some years past, 
(I think betwen five and ten) a stranger made his appearance 
in this county, and upon being inquired of, said his name was^ 
Russel Colvin (which name he answers to at this time)-^hat 
he came from Manchester, Vermont — he appeared to be in a 
state of mental derangement, but at times gave cobsiderabie 
account of himself — his connexions, acquaintances, Sic. He 
mentions the name of Clarissa, Rufus, &c. Among his rela"*^ 
tions he has mentioned the Booms above — Jesse, as Judge, 
(I think) &c. &c. He is a man rather small in stature-- 
round favored — speaks very fast, and has two scars on his 
head, and appears to be between SO and 40 years of aee. 
There is no doubt but that he came from Vermont, from tne 
mention that he has made of a number of places ahd persons 
there, and probably is the person supposed to have been mur- 
dered. He IS now living here, but so completely insane, as 
not to be able to give a satisfactory account of himself, but 
the connexions of Russel Colvin might know by seeing him. 
If you think proper to give this a place in your columns, it 
may possibly lead to a discovery that may save the lives of 
innocent men — if so, you will have the pleasure, as well as 
myself, of having served the cause of humanity.. If you give 
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this an imertkm in your paper, pray be so good as to r^|aest 
the di&rent editors of newspapers io New- York and Vennont, 
(o give it a place in theirs. 

^' I am. Sir, with sentiments of regard, yours, dsc. 

^TABER CHADWICK,-^ 

On the promulgation of the above letter in New-York, the 
BMmbers of the corporation of the city sent a Mr. Whelpley 
of that city, who was formerly ae<}iiaint€d with said Cdviii 
in Vermont, to New-Jersey, to ascertain the feet. Mr. 
Whelpley being satisfied that it was the same CoWin who 
was supposed to have been rourd«'ed, be was conducted to 
Manchester, through New- York, Albany and Troy, at which 
places the streete were literally filled with spectators to get a 
peep at the mwdered Colvin ! On the 22d day of December^ 
I8199 a laige assembly of people frowi various towns adjoin- 
ing, had convened at Manchester to behold the entrance of 
Colvin into the town, in order to see the dead men^ and hear 
his story ! His entrance was announced by the firing of can- 
non^and Stephen Boom was immediately released from pris- 
on, and lus chains, to behold hispid acquaintance \ 

Russel Colvin came to the house of William Polhemus, in 
l>aver, Monmouth county, New-Jersey, ia March or April^ 
281S, somewhat deranged, and has lived there since until his 
removal as above stated ; and after staying in Manchester a 
day or two, he peturned back to New-Jersey. Be did not 
give any particular account of the quarrel mentioned in the 
trial, nor would he own his wife, from which circumstances 
some have supposed that he was not the man supposed to 
have been murdered, but some other person every way re- 
sembling the seud Colvin ; and I mui^t confess, that if there 
had been no stronger proof of the retuvn of Russel Colvin to 
Manchester than that every person in Manchester formerly 
acquainted with him, knew him to he the same Colvin, I 
should have my doubts; but on inquiring of the people of* 
Manchester, and ascertaining that the man remrned for Rus- 
sel Colvin, would call the people who he was formerly ac- 
quainted with hy their names and their titles, such as £«g. 
Cajpt, unchy &c. my doubts are removed, and I am in the full 
belief of the said Russel Colvin having i*etumed to Manches- 
ter as stated. 

Various are the opinipns relating to this mysterious affair;, 
but one thing is certain — that is, that Steph^ l^aorn, Jessie 
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Boorn and Rassel Colvin had a qaanrel as toted by Thomas 
Johnson^ and the Boorns' confessions^ und I think also that 
Colvin received a bad wound from Stephen, and that Rttssel 
went off without his hdt and shoes unknown to Stephen or 
Jesse, and not being heard of for a number of years, Stephen 
and Jesse were no doubt of the opinion that Colvin had died 
of the wounds received from them. After they were examin- 
ed and committed for trial, knowing they had told different 
stories about the transaction, and Colvin not being heard of, 
and others advising them to confess, they were induced to 
make the confessions, and in such a way as to make Colvin 
the first aggressor, and if possible save themselves from the 
gallows« 

Case of Conviction and Execution of a Man, on Circum' 
stantial Evidence, for the Murd.-r of his Father, 
A man was tried for, and convicted of the mur- 
der of his own father. The evidence against him was mere- 
ly circumstantial, and the principal witness was his sister. 
She testified that her father possessed h small income, which, 
with his industry, enabled him to live with comfort ; that her 
brother, the prisoner, Vho was his heir at law, had long ex- 
pressed a great desire to come into possession of his father's 
effects; and that he had long behaved in a very undutiful 
manner to him, wishing, as the witness believed, to put a pe- 
riod to his existence by uneasiness and vexation ; that on the 
evening the murder* was committed, the deceased went a 
small distance from the house, to milk a cow he had for some 
time kept, and that the witness also went out to spend the 
evening and to sleep, leaving only her brother in the house ; 
that returning home early in the morning, and finding that 
her father and brother were absent, she was much alarmed, 
and sent for some neighbors to consult with them, and to re- 
ceive advice what should be done ; that, in company with 
these neighbors, she went to the hovel in which her father 
was accustomed to milk the cow^ where they found him mur- 
dered in a most inhuman manner, his head being almost beat 
to pieces ; that a suspicion immediately falling on her broth- 
er, and there being (hen some snow upon the ground, in which 
the footsteps of a human being, to and from the hovel, were 
observed, it was agreed to tak^ one of the brother's shoes, 
and to measure therewith the impression in the snow ; this 
was done, and there did not remain a doubt but that the im- 
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pressions were made with his shoes. Thus conffrmed ia 
their suspicions, they then immediately went to the prisoner's 
room, and after a diligent search, they ibund a hammer in 
the corner of a private drawer, with sereral spots of blood 
upon it, and with a smalf splinter of bone and some brains, 
in a <qrack which they discovered in the handle. The cir* 
cumstances of finding the deceased and the hammer, as de^ 
, scribed by the former witness, were Ailly proved by the neigh- 
bors whom she had called ; and upon this evidence, the pris- 
oner was convicted, and suffered death, but denied the act* 
About four years afterwards, the witness was extremely ill, 
and understanding that there were no possible hopes of her 
recovery, she confessed that her father and brother, having 
offended her, she was determined they should both die ; and, 
accordingly, when the foiyner went to milk the cow, she fol- 
lowed him with her brother^ hammer, and in his shoes f 
that she beat out her father's brains with the hammer, and 
then laid it where it was afterwards found ; that she then 
went from home to give a better color to this wicked business, 
and that her brother was perfectly innocent of the crime for 
which he had suffered. She was immediately taken into cus- 
tody, but died before ^ could be brought to trial. 

due of Ambrote Gtoinneij toko ttias hung and gibbeted ai 
Dealf England J for the murder of one Coilins who t0a» 
afterwards found alive. 

Ambrose G winnet was travelling to Deal to visit his sister, 
and being belated, called at an inn for lodging, which he 
could not have unless he would lodge with Collins, or that 
Collins would consent to let him lodge with him, which wa» 
agreed upon, and he paid his bill that evening. 

Gwinuet, on being shown to Collins' room, found him 
counting a sum of money. — After he had done he put the mon- 
ey away, and they both retired to bed. Gwinnet having the 
iKarrhoe, found it necessary for him to get up, and found, or. 
Inquiring of Collins, that the back-house stood over the sea ^ 
and Collins told him that the thumb-piece of the door was 
lost, and he might find it shut and difficult to open it, and 
handed Gwinnet his knife to open the door with in case he 
should want it, and in the handle of the knife was a piece o§ 
money which Collins had kept many years as £l pocket piece, 
Cwinnet, at the back-house, had discharged some blood oi» 
the seat.^On bis retura he found that Col&o$ was gone^ b«l 
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iie went to bed and gtud till near day, when he proceeded 
on his joamey. He was soon apprehended for the roorder of 
Collins, and J3oUms' knife and pKDcket-ptece being found with 
him, it amounted to almost a certainty in the minds of the 
pubUc that he bad murdered Collins in the bed, (as the bed 
was bloody and Gwinnet's shirt also) and had taken him to 
the back-house and put him into the sea, and the tide had 
carried him away. He denied the whole; but on his trial, 
so strong were the circumstances against him, that the jury 
found him guiky^ and he was sentenced to be hanged and gib- 
beted, and his sentence was afterwards carried into execution. 
It happened soon after that a boy on driving some cows which 
passed under the gibbet, and looking up, discovered Gwinnet 
open his mouth. He gave the information, and he was taken 
down and restored to the,^^ land of the living I'' 

Gwinnet soon after went off, not wishing to stay in or near 
that place. Some years afterwards he came across a person 
who he thought was the one for whom be had suffered, and 
on asking him if his name was Collins, received an answer in 
the affirmative. Collins gave the following information : 
That on the day before he and Gwinnet slept together, he had 
been bled, and while Gwinnet was gone out, the bandage had 
got loose and his arm was bleeding. — ^He got up to go across 
the road to a doctor, and while crossing the road, a press-gang 
took him and carried him away. 

A gentleman having been revelling abroad, was returning 
home late at night ; but overcome with wine, he fell down in 
the street, and lay there in a state of insensibility. Soon a^ 
ter,two persons, who were passing, having, quarrelled, 
one of them observing that the drunkard had a sword by his 
side, snatched it away, and with it ran his adversary through 
the body. Leaving the instrument sticking in the wound, he 
ran off as fast as he could. When the watchman of the night 
came in the course of his rounds to the scene of this tragedy, 
and saw one man lying dead, with a sword in his body, and 
another lying near him in a state of drunkenness, with his 
scabbard empty, he had no doubt whatever that the crime 
and the offender were both before him ; and seizing the drunk- 
ard, he convejt^d him to prison. 

Neit morning he was examined before a magistrate ; and 
being unable to remove the strong presumption which circum- 
stances 4B9tabiisbed against bim| be wcjy committed lor triak 
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When triedy he was foand guilty ; and immediately executed 
for the murder of which he was perfectly innocent. 

The real criminal was some time after condemned to death 
for another offence ; and in his last moments confessed how 
he had made use pf the reveller's sword to execute liis own 
private wrongs. 

The case of M . de Pivardiere is one of the most singular 
instances of criminal precipitation and iniquity that the annals 
ofFrench justice furnish. Madame 4e Chauvelin, his second 
wife, was accused of having had him assassinated in his castle. 
Two servant maids were witnesses of the murder 5 his own 
daughter heard the cries and last words of her father — " My 
God ! have mercy upon me J" One of the maid servants, fall- 
ing dangerously ill, took the sacrament ; and while she was 
performing this solemn act of religion, declared before God 
that her mistress intended to kill her master. Several other 
witnesses testified that they had seen linen stained with his 
blood ; others declared that they had heard the report of a 
gun^ by which the assassination was supposed to have been 
committed. And yet, strange to relate, it turned out after all 
that there was no gun fired — no blood shed — nobody killed \ 
What remains is still more extraordinary : M. de Pivardiere 
returned home ; he appears in person before the judges of the 
Province, who were preparing every thing to execute ven- 
geance on his murderer. The judges are resolved not to 
loose their process ; they affirm to his face that he b dead ; 
they brand him with the accusation of impostor for saying 
that he is alive ; they tell him that he deserves exemplary 
punishment for coining a lie before the tribunal of justice'; 
and maintain that their procedure is more credible than his 
testimony ! In a word, this criminal process continued eigh- 
teen months before the poor gentleman could obtain a decla- 
ration of the court that he was alive I 



The most extraordinary case of Eugene Aram^ uiho was ex- 

ecuted in Yorkshire^for murder ; together with the tn- 

genious defence which he made on his trial. 

One of the ancestors of this offender had been high sherilT 

of Yorkshire, in the reign of king Edward the third; but the 

family having been gradually reduced, Aram^s father was but 

in a low station of life : the son, however^was sent to a school 

near Rippon^ where he perfected himself in writing and arith- 
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jnetic, and then went to London, to officiate at cleric tea 
merchant. 

After a residence of two years in town, he was seised with 
the smail'pox, which left him in so weak a condition, that he 
went back to Yorkshire for the recovery of his health. 

On his recovery, he found it necessary to do something for 
immediate subsistence.; and accordingly engaged himself as 
usher to a boerding^chool; but, not having been taught tlie 
leai^aed languages in his youth, he was obliged to supply by 
industry what he had failed of through neglect : so that teacb- 
jng the scholars only writing and arithmetic at first, he em- 
ployed all his leisure hours in the most intense study, till he 
became a most excellent Greek and Latin scholar : in the 
progress to which acquirements, he owed much to the help of 
a most extraordinary memory. 

In the year 1 7S4, he engaged to officiate as steward of an 
estate belonging to Mr. Norton, of Knaresborough ; and, 
while in this station, he acquired a competent knowledge of 
the Hebrew. At this period he married; but was itir from 
being happy in the matrimonial connexion. 

We now proceed to relate the cmumstances which led to 
the commission of the crime which cost Aram his life. Da- 
niel Clarke, a shoe-maker, at Knaresborough, after being 
married a few days, circulated a report that his wife was inti- 
tied to a considerable fortune, which he should soon receive. 
Hereupon Aram, and Richard Houseman, conceiving hopes 
of making advantage of this circumstance, persuaded Clarke 
to make an ostentatious show of his own riches, to induce his 
wife's relations to give him that fortune of which he had boast- 
ed. There was> sagacity, if not honesty, in this advice; for 
the world generally are more free to assist persons in affluence 
than those in distress. 

Clarke was easily induced to comply with a hint so agrees^ 
ble to his own desires ; on which he borrowed and bought 
on credit, a large quantity of silver plate, with jewels, watch- 
es, rings, &c. He told the persons of whom he purchased, 
that a merchant in London had sent him an order to buy such 
plate for exportation : and no doubt was entertained of his 
credit till his sudden disappearance in February, 1745^ when 
it was imagined that he hatd gone abaroad, or at least to Lon- 
don, to dispose of his ill-acquired property. 

When Clarke was possessed of these goods, Aram and 
Houseman determined to n^urder him^ in order to share the 
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booty; and on the night of the 8th of February, 1745, they 
persuaded Clarke to walk with them in the fields, in order to 
consult with them on the proper method to dispose of the ef- 
fects. 

On this plan they walked into a field, at a small distance 
from the townj well known by the name of St. Robert's Cave, 
When they came into the field, Aram and Clarke went over 
a hedge towards the cave, and when they had got within six 
or Jseven yards of it. Houseman, by the light of the moon, 
saw Aram strike Clarke several times, and at length beheld 
him fall, but never saw him afterwards. This was the state 
of the affair^ if Houseman's testimony on the trial might be 
credited. 

The murderers going home, shared Clarke's ill-gotten 
treasure, the half of which Houseman concealed in his garden 
for a twelvemonth, and then took it to Scotland, where he sold 
it. In the meantime, Aram carried his share to London, 
where he sold it to a Jew, and then engaged himself as an 
usher at an academy in Piccadilly ; where, in the intervals 
of his duty in attending the scholars, he made himself mas- 
ter of the French language, and acquired some knowledge of 
the Arabic, and other eastern languages. 

After thjs, he was usher at other schools in different parts 
of the kingdom ; but, as he did not correspond with his friends 
in Yorkshire, it was presumed that he was dead : but, in the 
year 1758, as a man was digging for lime stones near St. Ro- 
bert's Cave, he found the bones of a human body ; and a con- 
jecture hereupon arose that they were the* remains of the 
body of Clarke, who, it was presumed, might have been mur- 
dered. ^ 

Houseman having been seen in company with Clarke a 
short time before his disappearance, was apprehended on sus- 
picion ; and on his examination, giving but too evident signs 
of his guilt, he was committed to York castle ; and the bones 
of the deceased being shown him, he denied that they were 
those of Clarke, but directed to the precise spot where they 
were deposited, and where they were accordingly found. The 
skull, being fractured, was preserved, to be produced in evi- 
V dence on the trial 

Soon after Houseman was committed to the castle of York, 
it was discovered that Aram resided at Lynn, in Norfolk ; on 
which a warrant was granted for taking him into custody 5 
and, being apprehended while instructing some young geh- 
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' tiemen at a school, he was conveyed to York, and likewise 
committed t6 the castle, and was broaght to trial at the sum- 
merassizes after. When Houseman had given his evidence 
respecting uiis affair, and all such collatteral testimony had 
heen given as could be adduced on such an occasion, Aram 
was called on for his defence ; but, having foreseen that the 
perturbation of his spirits would incapacitate him to make 
such defence without previous preperation, he had written 
the following, which, by permission, he read in court : 

^^ My Lord — I know not whether it is of right, or through 
some indulgence of your lordship, that I am allowed the liber- 
ty at this bar, and^t this time, to attempt a defence, incapable 
and uninstructed as I am to speak. Since while 1 see so ma- 
ny eyes upon me, so numerous and awful a concourse, fixed 
with attention, and filled with 1 know not what expectancy, I 
labor not with guilt, my lord, but with perplexity. For having 
never seen a court but this, being wholy unacquainted with 
iaw, the customs of the bar, and all judiciary proceedings, I 
fear I shall be so little capable of speaking with propriety 
in this place, that it will exceed my hope if 1 shall be able to 
speak at all. 

" I have heard, my lord, the indictment read, wherein I 
find myself charged with the highest crime, with an enormity 
I am altogether . incapable of ; a fact, to the commission of 
which there goes far more insensibility of heart, more profii- 
gacy of morals, than ever fell to my lot. And nothing possi- 
ble could have admitted a presumption of this nature, but a 
depravity not inferior to that imputed to me. However, as 
I stand indicted at your lordship's bar, and have heard what 
is called evidence adduced in support of such a charge,! very 
humbly solicit your lordship's patience, and -beg the hearing 
of this respectable audience, while I, single and unskilful, 
destitute of friends, and unassisted by counsel, say something, 
perhaps like argument in my defence. I shall consume but 
little of your lordship's time ; what I have to say will be short, 
and this brevity^ probably, will be the best part of it : howev- 
er, it is ofiereS with all possible regard, and the greatest sub- 
mission to your lordship's consideration, and that of this hon- 
orable court. 

*^ First, my lord, the whole tenor of my conduct in life con- 
tradicts every particular of this indictment. Yet had I never 
said this, did not my present circumstances extort it from me, 
and seem to make it necessary. Permit me here, my lord^ 
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to call upon malignity itself, so long and cruelly busied in this 
prosecution, to charge upon me an immorality, of which pre« 
judice was not the author. No, my lord, I concerted no 
schemes of fraud ; projected no violence ; iojured no man's 
person or private property ; my days were honestly labori- 
ous — my nights intensely studious. And I humbly conceive 
my notice of this, especially at this time, will not be thought 
impertinent, or unseasonable ; but, at least deserving some 
attention, because, my lord, that any person, after a tempe- 
rate use of life, a series of thinking and acting regularly, and 
without one single deviation from sobriety, should plunge in- 
to the very depth of profligacy, precipitately, and at once, is' 
altogether improbable and unprecedented, and absolutely in**, 
consistent with the course of things. Mankind is never cor- 
rupted at once ; villainy is always progressive^ and declines 
from right, step after step, tilt every regard of probity is lost, 
and every sense of moral obligation totally perishes. 

^^ Again, ray lord, a suspicion of this kind, which nothing* 
but msdevolence could entertain, and ignorance propagate, b 
violently opposed by my very situation at that time, with re- 
spect to health ; for but a little space before 1 had been con- 
fined to my bed, and suflered under a very long and severe 
disorder, and was not able, for half a year together, so much 
as to walk. The distemper left me indeed, yet slowly and in 
part ; but so macerated, so enfeebled « that I was reduced to 
crutches ^ and so far from being well about the time I am 
charged with this fact, that I have never, to this day, perfect- 
ly recovered. Coukl then a person in this ccmdition take any 
thing into his head so unlikely, so extravagant? I, past the 
vigor of my age, feeble and valetudinary, with no inducement 
ta engage, no ability to accomplish, no weapon wherewith to 
perpetrate such a fact ; without inteiest, without power, with- 
out motive, without means. 

" Besides, it must needs occur to every one, that an action 
of this atrocious nature is never heard of, but when its springs 
are laid open, it appears that it was to support some indo- 
lence, or supply some luxury ; to satisfy some avarice, or 
oblige some malice ; to prevent some real, or some imaginary 
want : yet I lay not under the influence of any one of these. 
Surely, my lord, I may, consistent with both truth and mod- 
esty, aflirm thus mu^h ; and none who have any veracity^ and 
knew me, will ever question this^ 
^^ In tl^ second place, the disappeftrance of Clarke is sag- 
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jested as an aYgament of kis being dead ; but the uncerUtoty 
t>rsuch an inference from that, and the fallibtiity of all con* 
elusions of »ach a sort, from such a circumstance, are too ob« 
vious^andtoo notortous, to require instances; jet, superce- 
ding many, permit me to procure a rery recent one, and that 
afforded by this castk. 

" In June, 1757) William Thompson, for all the vigilance 
of this place, in open day light and douUe ironed, made his 
escape; and, notwithstanding an immediate inquiry set on 
foot, the strictest search, and all advertisement, wa^ nev- 
€r seen or heard of since. If then^ Thompson got off un* 
seen, through all these difiiculttes, how very easy was it for 
Clarke^ wiMsn none of them opposed him ? Bvt what would 
be thoQgiit of a prosecution commenced against any one seen 
last with Thompson ? 

^^ Permit me, nent, my lord, to observe a littlMipon the 
bones which have been discovered. It is said, which perhaps 
•is saying very far, that these are the skeleton of a man. . It 
is pMsH^e indeed they may be^ but is there any certain cri- 
terion^ which ineontesiibly distinguishes the sex in human 
i>ones ? Let it be considered) my- lord, whether the ascertain* 
Ing'Ol this:point oaght ndt to precede any attempt to identify 
theiB* . 

^^ The place of their depositum toe claims much more at" 
tenHon than is commonly bestowed upon it; for, of all pla- 
<:es in the world, none cootd have mentioned any one, where* 
in there was greater certainty of finding human bones, than a 
herotitage^ except he should point oat a church-yard ; her- 
siitogies, in time past, beihg not only places of religions re- 
tirement,' but of burial too. And it has sciarce, or never been 
lieard of, but that every cell* now known contains, or contain- 
•ed those relics of ^humanity ; some mutilated and soaie entire. 
I do not inform, but give me leave to remind your lordship, 
that here sat solitary sanctity, and here the hermit, or the an- 
'choress, hoped tha* repose for tlieir bones, when dead, they 
tiere enjoyed when living, 

^< All the while, my lord, I am sensible this is known te 
your lordship, and many in this- bodrt, better than to me. 
But it seems necessary to my case that dthers, who have not 
at all, perhaps, adverted to things of this nature, and may 
have concern in my trfalj should be made acquainted with it. 
Suffer roe then, my lord, to produce a few of many evidences^ 
that these cells were use4 as ^epoaitories of the dead, and t« 

8 
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enumerate a few in which human bones have been found^ as 
it happened in this question ; lest to some, that accident m^t 
seem extraordinary, and consequently occasion prejudice. 

1. '^ The bones, as was supposed, of the Saxon St. Dubri- 
tu8, were discovered buried in his cell at Guy's diff, near 
Warwick, as appears from the.authority of Sir Wiliiam Dug* 
dale. 

2. *^ The bones, thought to be those of the anchoress Ro« 
sia, were but lately discovered in a cell at Royston, entire, 
fair, and undecayed, though they must have lain interred for 
^verai centuries, as is proved by Dr. Stukely. 

3. ^^ But my own county, nay, almost this neighborhood, 
supplies another instance, for in January, 1747} were found, 
by Mr. Stovin, accompanied by a reverend gentlettan, the 
bones, in part, of some recluse, in the cell at Lindhoim, near 
Hatfield. Thev were believed to be those of Willimn of 
Lindhoim, a hermit, who had long made this cave his habita- 
tion. 

4. "InFebruaryj 1744, part of Woobum Abbey being 
pulled down, a large poition of a corpse appeared, even with 
the flesh on, and which bore cutting with a knife ; though it is 
certain that this had lain above 200 years, and bow muck 
longer is doubtful, for this abbey was founded in 1 145, and 
dissolved in 1538 or 9- 

. ^^ What would have been said, what believed, if this had 
been an accident to the bones in question. ? 

<^ Farther, my lord, it is not yet out of living memory, that 
a little distance from Knaresborough, in a field, part of the 
manor of the worthy and patriotic baronet who iJKies that bo* 
rough the honor to represent it in parliament, were fooiid, in 
digging for gravel, not one human skeleton only, but five or 
six, deposited side by side, with each an urn placed at its 
head, as your lordship knows was usual in ancient intermt nts. 

^^ About the same time, and in another field, almost close 
to the boroagh, was discovered also, in searching for gravel, 
another human skeleton 5 but the piety of the same worthy 
gentleman ordered both pits to be. filed up again^ commenda- 
bly unwilling to disturb the dead. 

" Is the invention of tltese hones ibrgotjien, then, or indus- 
triously concealed, that the discovery of those in question may 
appear the more singular and extraordinary ? Whereas^ in 
fact, tbere is nothing extraordinary in it. My lord, almost 
every pjace conceals such remains. In fields, in hilb^ in 
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highway sides, in commons^ He frequent and unsuspected 
bofM*9. And oar present allotaients for rest for* the departed 
are but of some centuries. 

^< Another particular seems not to claim a little of your 
lordship's notice, and that of the gentlemen of the jury ; 
which is, that perhaps no example occnrs of more than one 
skeleton being found in one cell ; and in the cell in (|uestion 
was found but one ; agreeable, in this, to the pecoliarity of 
every other known cell in Britain. Not the ilivention of one 
skeleton, but of two, would have appeared suspicious and un« 
common. 

'^ Bat it seems another skeleton has been discovered by 
some laborer, which was full as confidentially averred to be 
Clarke's as this.- My lord, must some of the living, if it pro« 
motes some interest, be made answerable fof all the bones 
that earth has concealed, and chance exposed ? and might 
not a place where bones lay, be mentioned by a person by 
chance, as well as found by a laborer by chance ? or is it 
more criminal accidentally to name where bones lie, than ac« 
cidentally to find where tliey lie ? « 

<^ Here too is a human skull produced, which is fractured, 
but was this the cause, or was it the consequence of deatli ? 
was it owing to violence, or was it the effect of natural decay ? 
if it was violence, was that violence before or after death ? 
My lord, in May, 1792, the remains of William, lord archbi- 
shop of this province, were taken up, by permbsion, in this 
cathedra], and the bones of the skull were found broken ^ yet 
certainly he died by no violence offered to him alive, that 
could occasion that fracture there. 

'^ Let it be considered, my lord, that upon the dissolution 
oC religious houses, and the commencement ef the reforma- 
tion, the ravages of those times affected both the living and 
the dead. In search after imaginary treasures, coffins were 
broken open, graves and vaults dug open, monuments ran- 
sacked, and shrines demolished-; and it ceased about the be- 
ginning of the reign of queen Elizabeth. I entreat your lord- 
ship, sufier not the violences, the depredations, and the ini« 
quities of those times, to be imputed to this. 

'^ Moreover, what gentleman here is ignorant that Knares- 
boroi^h had a castle ; which, though now a ruin, was once 
con|ikkrah}^, both for its strength and garrison ? All know it 
was vigorously besieged by the arms of the parliament ; at 
which siege, in sallies, conflicts, Rights, pursuits, many fell in a,U 
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the places rouird it, and buried where they fell; for every placey 
my lord, is burial earth in war; and many, questionless, of 
these, yet unlcnown, whose bones futurity shall discover. 

^ I hope with all imaginable submission, that what lias been 
said, will not be thought impertfaent to this indictment ; and 
that it will be far from the wisdom, the learning, and the integr' 
fity of this place, to impute to the living, what aseal in its fary 
may have done ; what nature may have taken ofir,and piety in- 
terred, or what war alone may have destroyed, alone deposited*. 

'^ As to the circumstances that have been itiked together, 
I have nothing to observe, but that all circumstances whatev- 
er are precarious, and have been but too frequently found la* 
mentably fallible ; even the strongest have failed. They may 
rhie to the ntmost degree of probability, yet they are but pro- 
bability still. Why need I name to your iordsMp the two. 
Hamsons recorded by Dr. Howel, who both suffered upon 
circumstances, because of the sudden disappearance of their 
lodger, who was in credit, had contracted debts, borrowed 
money, and wentoff unseen, and returned a great many years 
after their execution. Why name the intricate aflfair of Jac- 
ques du Moulin, under kmg Charles II. related by a gentle- 
man who was counsel for the crown ? and why the unhappy 
Coleman, ^ho sufiered Innocent, though convicted upon pos» 
itive evidence, and whose children perished for wantj be- 
cause the world uncharitably believed llie father ^tilty? 
Why mention the perjury of Smith, ineautio\i|ly odmittecl 
king's evidence ; whr), to screen himself, equally accused- 
Faircloth and Loveday of the murder of Dun ; the first of 
whom, in I749j was executed at Winchester; and Loveday 
was about to suffer at Reading, had not Smith been proved 
pejured, to the satisfaction of the court^ by the sargcon of 
Gdsport hospital ? 

** Now, my lord, having endeavored to show that the whole 
of the process is altogether repugnant to every part of my life j 
that it is inconsistent with my condition of health about that 
time ; that no rational inference can be drawn, that a person 
is dead who suddenly disappears ; that hermitages were the 
constant repositories of the bones of the recluse ^ that t4ie rev- 
ohitions in religion, or the fortune of war, have mangled, or 
buried the dead ; the conclusion remains perhaps no less 
reasonably than- impatiently wished for. I, at last, affter a 
year's confinement, equaltoeither fortune, put myself upon 
the candov, the justice, and the humanity of your lordships 
and upon yours, my countrymen, gentlemen of tlie jury.'* 
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Aram was tried by Judge Noet, who, having remarked that 
hb defence was one of the most ingenious pieces of reasonmg 
that had ever fallen under his notice, summed up the evidence 
to the jury, who gave a verdict that Aram was guilty, and 
he received the sentence of death. 

After conviction, a clergyman attended him, and represen- 
ted to him the attrociousness of his crime, and exhorted him 
to confess his crime, before God, and man. 

Aram appeared to pay proper attention to what was said ; 
butf after the clergyman had retired, he formed the dreadful 
resolution of destroying himself, having previously written a 
letter, of which the following is a copy : 

^^ Mif dear friend — Before this reaches you, I shall be oo 
more a living man in this world, though at present in perfect 
bodily health ; but who can describe the horrors of mind 
which I suffer at this instant ? guilt ! the guilt of blood shed 
without any provocation, without any cause, but that of iUthy 
lucre, pierces my conscience with wounds that give the most 
poignant pains ! 'Tis true, the consciousness of my horrid guilt 
has given me frequent interruptions in the midst of my busi« 
ness, or pleasures ; bat still I have found means to stifle its 
clamours, and contrived a momentary remedy for the disturb- 
ance it gave me, by applying to the bottle or the bowl, or di- 
versions, or company, or business ; sometimes one, and some- 
times the other, as opportunity offered ; but now all these, and 
all other amusements are at an end, and I am left forlorn, help 
less, and destitute of every comfort; for I have nothing now 
in view but the certain destruction of both my soul and body. 
My conscience will no longer suffer, itself to be hoodwinked or 
browbeat ; it has now got the mastery ; it is my accuser, judge, 
and executioner } and the sentence it pronouncetb against me 
is more dreadful than that I heard from the bench, which only 
condemned my body to the pains of death, which are soon 
over ; but conscience tells me plainly, that she will summon 
me before another tribunal, where I shall have neither power 
Dor means to stifle the evidence she will there bring against 
me ; and that the sentence which will then be denounced, 
will not only be irrevocable, but will condemn my soul to 
torments that will know no end. 

^< O had I but hearkened to the advice which dear bought 
experience has enabled me to give ! I should not now have 
been plunged into that dreadful gulf of despair, which I find it 
impossible to extricate myself from : and, therefore, my soul 
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is filled with horror inconceivable. I see both God and man 
are my enemies ; and in a fetr hours shall be exposed a pablic 
spectacle for the world to gaze at. Can yoa conceive any 
condition more horrible than mine ? O, no ! it cannot be I 1 
am determined, therefore, to put a short end to trouble I am 
no longer able to bear, and prevent the executioner, by doing 
his business with my own hand, and shall, by this means, at 
least prevent the shame and disgrace of a pablic eiposure^ 
and leave the care of my soul in the hands of eternal mercy. 
Wishng you all health, prosperity, and h^piness, I am. to the 
last moment of my life, yours, with the sincerest regard. 

"EUGENE ARAM." 

When the moralng appointed for his execution arrived, the 
keeper went to take him out of his cell, when he was surprised 
to and him alnK)st expiring through loss of blood, having cut 
his left arm above the elbow, and near the rist, with a razor, 
but he missed the artery. A surgeon was sent for, soon stopped 
the bleeding, and when taken to the place of execution, was 
perfectly sensible, though so very weak as to be unable to join 
in devotion with the clergyman who attended him. 

He was executed near York, on the 6th of August, l759y 
apd afterwards hung in chains at Knaresborough forest. 

Such was the end of Eugene Aram ! ! 

An abstract of the trial of John Thurtett, who was executed 
atHertfordp England^ January 9thy lS24,for the mwr-i 
der of Wm. fVeare ; together with his most ingenious 
defence at the trial^ and the charge to the jury, 
' From the testimony it appeared that the prisoner^ Thur- 
tell, Joseph Hunt, and William Probert had agreed to mur- 
^r Mr. Weare on the night of the 24th of October, 1823. 
It appeared that Probert had been indicted for the same crrme^ 
•r as an accessary, and was discharged, or on his trial acquit- 
ted. . Probert wa» taken as a witness on the part of the crown^ 
in the trial of Thurtell and Hunt, who were both tried at one 
time, Thurtell, as principal, and Hunt, as an accessary. 

The oaly positive testimony against Thurtell, was that of 
Probert, and his testimony was corroborated by aboat 50 otl^ 
ers. It appeared that Probert, Thurtell and Hunt had agreed 
to meet at a certain place-^and that Probert and Hunt start* 
ed with a horse and gig, and drove on some time, stop- 

?k1 a while, drove on farther, and waited some time for 
burtell to come up. Hunt would go no fartlier^ bat said 
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he would wait till Thurtell came up ; Probert drove oa and 
soon' met Thurtell who inquired for Hunt, and said ^< O, I doot 
want him now, for I have done the trick, I have killed my 
friend that I brought down with me, I have ridden the coun- 
try of a villain who has robbed me of 3 or 400 pounds." 
Thurtell sent Probert aAer Hunt, and soon after, they all met 
at Probert's house. Hunt said to Thurtell, ^ where could 
you pass me ? " Thurtell replied, '* it dont matter where I 
passed you, Fve done the trick — I have done it.'* They re- 
tired ^from the house, taking a sack and cord with ^hem, and 
went to the deceased and took out of his pocket a pocket*book 
containing three five pound notes, a memorandum book, and 
some silver, Thurtell said, <^ this is all he has got, I took the 
watoh and. purse when I killed him." The body was then 
pat into the sack and soon after simk in a pond near by, 
and afterward taken out, and sunk in another place, where 
it was found by the direction of Hunt. 

The trial being lengthy, and late in the evening, Thurtell 

requested the Judge to postpone it till the next day, which 

was refused at that time; but after having gone through with 

^the evidence on the part of the prosecution, Mr. Justice Park, 

at half past one o'clock, adjourned the court to the next day. 

The next morning, after the court 'were ready, Mr. Justice 
Park called on Thurtell for his defence. Thurtell, after a 
short pause^ very audibly, with confidence, and in a very col- 
lected manner, addressed the Court as follows : 

^^'May it please your lordship, and gendemen Of the? Jury : 
Under greater difficuhies than man ever was surrounded by^I 
now rise to vindicate my character, and preserve my life. I 
have been supported in my awful situation up to the hour of 
trial,- by the knowledge that my cause would come before, an 
enlightened tribunal ; and that the unequalled institution of 
my country, would award me twelve men, unprejudiced by 
passion, and undaunted by. power. • I have been represented 
by -the press, which carries its benefits, or its curses on rapid 
wings from one end of the country to the other, as a man more 
depraved in hesut, more habitually profligate, and more cruel 
than has been seen in modern times. I have been charged 
with the commission of murder, under circumstances of greater 
aggravation, of more cool premeditated atrocity, than it has 
ever fallen to the lot of man to see or to hear of. I have been 
pourtrayed as a kindless, heardess, remorseless villain, who 
has seduced his friend into a sequestered path, in order the 
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more effectually to despatch him ; as a snake creeps into the 
bosom, thence to strike his blow ; a monster who has done a 
deed at which the hardest heart must falter, and of which re- 
membrance affords no parallel. You, gentlemen, have been 
in the habit of receiving these details daily — I may say hour- 
1 V. It would be requiring more than can be expected from 
the common virtue of our nature, to suppose that you could 
entirely divest yourselves of those feelings, I will say those 
creditable feelings, which these publications were calculated 
to excite. But I am satisfied, as far as it is possible for me 
to come to such an investigation as the present, with minds 
unbiassed, after the atrocious calumnies which have been 
vented against the object of it ; I am satificd, I say, that with 
such mind, you this day come to the discharge of your sacred 
office. Guilt, such as mine is alleged to be, cannot be the 
effect of custom, but must be inherent in the mind. Such 
must have grown with my growth, and strengtheiied with my 
strength ; but you shall hear men of character, unimpeacha- 
ble, declare to you that I had once a mind which overflowed 
with kindness, and that my failings were those of an improvi- 
dent generosity, and of an unsuspicious heart. Beware then, 
gentlemen, of prejudice. Believe not that a few years have 
so perverted this benevolence as to engender feelings, which 
none but demons can own, but rather believe that the late 
slanders which have overwhelmed me, are the production of 
that press, which ought to be the protection of innocence, but 
which, in the absence of other matter, has become the pander 
to the worst feeling of our nature. I entered upon life under 
auspices than which none could desire more favorable. From 
a kind, affectionate, and, above all, a religious mother, my 
first accents were taught to praise Him, who has the sole 
guidance, gentlemen, of your hearts and conduct, and of the 
learned Judge upon the bench. My mind was guided in the 
way it was to go, by a father, of whom the best praise I can 
give is, that he is universally beloved for his kindness, .chari- 
ty, and attainments. I entered early in life into the service 
of our late reverend monarch, who has been emphatically 
styled " the Father of his people." ^ For years I held his com- 
mission, and ranged myself under his colors ; nor did 1 ever 
disgrace the one nor desert the other. I have done my coun- 
try some service — I have fought and bled for her, I feared 
not to raise my arm against the foe of my country : but, oh, 
gentlemen ! believe not that I could aim the assassin^s dart at 
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the breast of a friend, in so tnoiMCroas, so horrid and incoiw 
sisteDt a manner. Among other things, I have been reprv* 
sented as a sporting character, a gambler ; and my penitent 
heart proclaims me gnHty. — I have been a gambler ; bat it i« 
now three- years since I have seen the inside of a gaming 
house, or been present at any fight, or upon any race-coarse, 
for the tast three years. By betting or gamblings 1 have not 
won a shilling ; but, had it been true, 1 am yet to leam that I 
am to be pat oat of the pale of society for tlrat, for which one 
half of the nobility are my examples, and the moat enlighten- 
ed statesmen my apologists. I have been, a gambler ; bat 
whom have I mined — rwhose faihily have I undone ? My own 
lamily have been the only sufferers ; niyself the only victim. 
I feel that 1 labor under great liisabilities ; but, oh! gentle- 
men, tieware of that truth which deehures, that our own hearts 
are the most deceitful traitors ; beware of a pre-conceived 
verdict. It has been 'remarked by antborities entitled to 
some weight, that no heart becomes wicked at once, and, io 
illustration of this in my own case, I will lay befure you the 
past conduct of my life. I may be tiresome, but what bosom 
cam refuse the si^ ; what eye can deny the tear to me, char- 
ged with «iich a crime !— What heart, indeed, can have feel- 
jngB '.commensurate widi those I iedf Heaven alone can 
know my fe^tngs at this momentous crisis ; hot when yoa 
recollect that I hare long been sufiering under a mind ill at 
ease, you will at least pity apd forgive. At the end of the 
late war, that peace which beamed happiness on the nation, 
cast a shade over my destiny. 1 entered the commercial 
world with the same feelings which the habits of my life had 
engendered— I viewed my associates and companions in com- 
mon, as I sliould have done tlie members of a military mess ; 
and I treated them as such. My mercantile transactions 
were with the former ; my house was ever open to the latter. 
No fortune could have withstood the double drain to which I 
was subjected. My solicitor, my own familiar friend, whom 
J loved, proved a traitor ; and I found him the most rancor- 
ous of my enemies. By dint of exertion, I should again have 
enjoyed the esteem and good opinion of my friends ; and, 
above all, my own self respect. But, alas ! how often does it 
happen that the pertinacity of one creditor withstanding all 
tlie rest, may destroy his debtor f I'hrough the kindness of 
T. O- Springfield, my principal assignee, I obtained the sig- 
nature of most of my creditors and tl^ promise of the others; 
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bat when I fondly anticipated the revival of my fortunes^ 
when J thoaght the blossoms of hope were about to ripen, a 
deadly frost came to blight them. I was ruined by the hand 
of my friend. My principal creditor was my solicitor ; but 
he refused to sign the necessary instrument without a ijonus 
of i£300. I spurned with indignation, the dishonor of the of- 
fer ; and was cast upon the world, the dup^ of many ; des- 
gised by all. My brother availed himself of my aid ; his 
ouse was destroyed by fire, by accident, as iras proved by a 
Juryt over which his lordship presided. But advantage was 
taken of this circumstance to insinuate that goods which were 
charged were not consumed. And whence does this conapira« 
cy proceed ? I will tell you, gentlemen. It is in the prosecu- 
tion of Barber Beaumont, who has stooped to the subornation 
of witnesses for his infamous purposes. This is the fountain 
of the conspiracy originated by a man whose traitorous auda«> 
city has dared to hoist the standard of rebellion, and plant it 
in the very presence of his sovereign — one of those base bom 
detestable characters who has just head enough to contrive 
crime, without the heart to feel for the consequences. But I 
will say no more upon this subject ; which is about to become 
matter of legal decision. Perhaps, gentlemen, IbaVebeen 
betrayed into some unbecoming warmth of expression ; but 
the flesh will quiver where the pincers tear — blood will boil, 
where the wound is probed. You have been told, amongst oth* 
er falsehoods, that I endeavored to decoy Woods to his destruc- 
tion, and he said he saw roe in the passage. Happily for me, 
I can prove by most respectable friends at Norwich, that I 
was there the very time this appearance was attributed to me. 
But for the sake of a female whom I respect, T grant Woods 
the mercy of my silence. When was a British subj«»ct ever 
called beibre a Jury of his country, under a mass of such ac- 
cumulated obloquy as that under which my life is now placed 
at your disposal ? The press, which, above all, should be the 
safeguard of character, and support the unsullied purity of the 
palladium of English liberty, has, in my case, departed from 
all rule and example, and heaped slander upon slander, and 
even whetted the appetite for calumny more atrocious. Nay, 
it has done more : it has contrived to tinge with a deeper dye, 
a crime which has no equal ; one would have thought that a 
part of one's life spent in the service of one's country, was en* 
titled to some generosity. But actions have been attributed 
to my past life wbiich have cast their livid shades <ipon my 
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present sitoatioa. You have been told that when the bctile 
wasov^er, the yielding, the woanded, nay, the unoffending— 
(the prnoner was here overcome by his teelings, and nnaUe 
K>r a time to proceed — His lordship and the counsel for the 
prosecution, desired him to sit down and take tim^ — Having 
done this, with a voice somewhat broken he resiiroed.; I say, 
gentlemen, it is ^d of me that the battle won, a vanquished, 
wounded, and unofiending and even supplicating foe, nadfaU 
ha m cold bkiod beneath my cowardly steel. You are told, 
that after this act of butchery, I coolly sat down to divide the 
plunder of my fellow creature. Nay, more, it is said ihat I 
boasted of this e ^ ploit as the deed of a soldier. Now, is there 
an- English officer, the s<^dier, or the man, whose heart wHl 
mA revolt at so dastardly, so base an set ? 1* ar better had it 
been, ere I had seen this day, to have fallen in the field, vrith 
my brave companions, turning with my arm the tide of battle^ 
covered with honorable dust, my father and my mother might 
have blest the memory of their son ; nor felt that shame whicli 
now consumes them. 

At this part of the address of Thurtell, Hunt sbed tears, 
and several persons in the court vvere^mocb affected. 

Thurtdl, having taken a glass of water, appeared a good 
deal r^eshfd, and told the Jury that be should now proceed 
to comment upon the evidence that had been adduced against 
ym, and which consisted of the most glaring contradictions, 
partiealarly that portion of it which had been given by those 
who bad for their motive, the saving of their own lives. Bee* 
son, the officer, had stated that the body of Mr. Weare had 
been searched for in vain until Hunt pointed it out. By wh<mi 
then could that body have been placed there but Hunt hn&self, 
and what evidence had there been that the body had been 
thrown into Probert't pond but his own, upon which no reli- 
ance whatever shouki be placed? The Jury had learned* 
that there was a pond in the neighborhood which was much 
better calculated for the reception of that which men would 
wish .to have coneealed for ever; and yet the body of Mr. 
Weare, ha^ first been thrown, it was said, into one pool of 
water belonging to Probert,and then into another, which was 
in all appemi)ce the very last which should be used for such 
a pur|>ose« Why was this ? It was because the large pond 
waa constantly drained, and of course unfit for the dreadful 
bunness to which the other had been applied, and who could 
have known that, but a person who was^ resident in the neigh- 
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borkoody and to whom it was also known that the small pond 
was never drained ? Probert knew all those circuinstaFffoes> 
mid the evidence went to prove that he and Hunt bjr whom 
the sack and cord had been purchased, had matured the airo* 
cious pkm which had been projected no doubt by Frobert. 
In the consideration of the testimony of Mr. Rexworthy, it 
was necessary to r^lect that that person himself waasuppon* 
ed by gamblers, and of course deserving of little credit in con- 
seqaence of the habits ofhis Wh, Thestateiaent of Rrnhven, 
the o&etr, was worthy of the utmost attentroo, Whenthat 
officer went to apprehend him (the prisoner) he found that 
there was no desire of concealment— hm> extemal appearance 
of guik. The door was unlocked, and the drawers and trunks 
all exposed to view. Was this the conduct of a man privy 
to an atrocious niurder ? What had been found of a suspicions 
nature which claimed him for a master ? Every ostensibk 
proof of guilt was to be traced to the clothes of tiunt^ tind not 
to him, for he never wore any of those articles of dress which 
had been stained with blood. Ruthven had also stated, - that 
upon gaing.to take him into custody, another person was with 
him. Wa^ this a proof of goilt ? Has it a mark of that caution 
whidi invariably attended acts of this kind ? Was there any 
thing of stmilar .openness in the conduct of Hunt ? No ; all 
the clothes which had been mentioned as corroborants of tlie 
crime imputed, belonged to Hunt by. gift from himself or from 
others, and to Htmt belonged that shawl which was said to 
have been tied around the neck of the deceased. Who was 
the men who testified lufsinst him most strongly ? A marder* 
er himself, one who by his own. account did not hesitate to kh> 
troduce to his own family a man whose Inmds were dipped 
in blbod. Into his own pond too, did this mmrderer say Ihpe 
body had been flung, in the. same breatb'acknoVled^ng that 
he had eight in family. Who had JnMiodaced him (Thtirtell) 
to Tetsall ? Probert — and in no one statement had he been 
corroborated by a single individuals ■ Was It upon the de<^la« 
tion of so vile a person the Jury would think of doon.ingta 
fellow creature to an ignominious death ? upon the evidence 
ai a man who is always willing to ptit himself up at auction, 
whose intention to murder Mr. Weare was palpable? This 
was manifest irom the confessions of Hant and rrobert bel^re 
the magistrates, and indeed it was imposmble for bim to fami 
any opinion of those two men, except the opinion that tlrtry 
had arranged the whole plan of atrocious murder, that tiiey 
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^ere t« faave met Weare on the fatal spot, and on that spot to 
hsLwe made him (Thurtell)the victim. — For this dreadful par* 
pose they had worked themselves up by qnanties of bmndy Sc 
water. It had been mentioned as a proof of guih that he and 
Hunt had slept on a sofa in Probert's house on th<* night of the 
murder. Where else could they sleep ? Mrs. Probert had no 
other means of accommodating them* As that alternative was to 
be adopted. A s to the a<!ts of levity which were cited as instan- 
ces of a desperate state of crime, they deserve no more notice 
than this, that they proved the total absence of all conscious- 
ness of offence. The whispering conversations represented 
to have taken place were arranged by Probeit and his wife, 
'in aid of the object of saving the life of a murderer. Ft has 
been said that it was his (Thurtell's) intention to murder an- 
other person besides Mr. Beaumont, and that person was said 
to be about to become in a short time the husband of Mrs* 
Probert's sister. Was it likely that such an act could be 
meditated against a person whose intended wife was the sis- 
ter of a man who was privy to a murder of which he was him- 
self said to be the perpetrator. Thurtell then called the at- 
tention of the Jury to the discrepancies between the evidence 
and Probert and his wife, with respect to the dragging of the 
dead body through the garden. The garden as described by 
Probert, had a house on one side, and a stable oa the other, 
which last was in such a situation that it was impossible for 
him to have seen what he describes. Probert says that after 
this he went to bed immediately ; and that he did not get up 
until next morning at 9 o'clock — a fact which is flatly contra* 
dieted by the evidence of bis servant boy. i'robert states 
that he told me on Sunday that Mr. NichoUs knew all about 
this business, and that I then said '< I am baked," and yet, af- 
ter this warning, I returned to town, to the place where I 
usually lived, and where I was well known, and could easily 
have been found at any time, and where, in fact, I was found. 
Mr. Probert has told you, that on the Monday I took his ser- 
vant out of the way, that he might not answer questions ; but 
the truth is, that the very next day Probert was to quit the 
cottage, having received a regular notice to quit from his land- . 
lord. Gentlemen, I will not disgust you by many more re- 
marks upon this cold-blooded act. I cannot help persoading^ 
myself that the discrepan<pies I have already pointed out are 
quite sufficient to discredit such witnesses in your judgment. 
Between Probert and Hunt yon will bear in mind that there 

9 
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kas been a struggle who should obtain the mercy of the crown. 
He has been admitted as an approver, and therefore every 
word of his testimony must be regarded with the strongest sus- 
picion. You will not fail to have remarked on the character 
of this witness. It Was wrung from him by Mr. Andrews, 
that he had six or seven times been committed by the codi- 
missioners under his bankruptcy, for perjury ; you will net 
forget that he introduced Hunt to me, with an intention that 
is now too manifest. The disgusting affectation with wbkfa 
Mrs. Probert gave her evidence is quite sufficient to lay her 
credit under the strongest suspicion ; what faith can yon put 
in the testimony of a female who confesses that she put round 
her neck the gold chain which had been plundered from the 
murdered man ; and that after the sanguinary tragedy had 
been perpetrated, she called upon the blood-stained Hunt to 
sing her a song ? The bare statement of this fact is sufficient 
to overwhelm her as a witness, and render her utterly unwor- 
thy of her sex. You cannot have forgotten the account she 
gave of a long conversation, when she says she heard, altho' 
it was conducted in whispers, and although the door which ia^ 
tervened was shut. Now, in answer to a question put to her, 
she said, that the conversation, which she had heard in whis<* 
pers, was after she had seen her husband dragging something 
across the water ; in this she is directly contradicted by her 
husband, who says, that immediately after leaving the pond, 
he went up stairs to bed. Is it not plain, then^ gentlemen, 
from this remarkable discrepancy, if from no other circum* 
stance, that the pretended whispering is a sobeme which has 
been arranged between Probert and his wife, and which has 
broken down in their attempt to execute it ? 1 know not — I 
cannot know : but I most firmly believe, that the body was 
never in Probert's pond at all. From the evidence of Mr» 
Probert and others, it is clearly proved that Hunt hired the 
horse and gig, and got every thing ready on the occasion ; 
and from the evidence of Fleet it is found that Hunt took the 
shove], which has been produced. Probert supplied the 
sovereign to pay Hunt's expenses. I beg to call your seri- 
-Dus consideration to the evidence of Mr. Clarke, the landlord 
oftheAVhite Lion, at Edg water. He states, that he met a 
gig on the wrong side of the road, and that at the same time a 
coach was passing, by the lamps of which he was enabled to 
Wstinguish my person. Does not your own experience prove 
this to be false ? Is it possible that on a wide road^ in a dark 
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hight, a man {msshig at a quick Vate, Mng 90 yards off, could 
be able to distineuish the countenance of another in an oppo* 
site gigy by the Tamps of a .coach ? Would not the lamps in 
such a case hinder, rather than assist the view ? Does not ev- 
ery night's experience prove this ? But the drcumstance of 
my being on the off side, and having, as he says, a gentleman 
with me, is, I submit to you, the strongest proof, that he could 
not catch a glimpse of my countenance. I beg also to draw 
your attention to the evidence of the hackney coachman who 
set Mr. Weare down at a quarter past 4 o'clock. You will 
please to recollect that he said positively it was half past four 
when the deceased left his coach-— that he met him, and as- 
sisted in carrying away bis bag. Now all the other witness^ 
say that I did not leave Mr« Tetsall's till ^ye. These facts 
prove that I could not be the man. who met him, and establbh 
the ftct that some other person must have met the deceased. 
The evidence of Probert is, that he left the Artichoke public 
house 11 minutes before nine, but Mr. Field says that he left 
at a quarter past seven. Takine this statement to be true, it 
18 clear that Probert and Hunt had time enough to go to the 
top of OikFs HiU Lane and' return to the Artichoke after they 
had perpetrated the murder, so as to enable them to throw the 
gviH iipoB the shoulders of any other person than their own. 
Can you believe, or can any bodv believe, that Probert with- 
out some inquiry, would have leu his companion Hunt, on a 
dark night, at nine o'clock, half a mile from his own cottage ? 
Is that possible, on .can you be so much imposed upon as to 
believe it? No; I am satisfied you will not. I am satisfied 
you will consider this circumstance as sufficient to over-rule 
Probert's statement; and without that there is no evidence to 
support the charge against me. As to the evidence of the 
man who sold the pbtols, 1 am sure you must be quite satisfi- 
ed does not at all identify me with this transaction. Enough 
has been said to you about the watch ; it has been most mi- 
nutely and circumstantially described, and yet it is not fortli- 
coming. Have you not a right, and have I not a still greater 
right, t<D ask, " Where is it? what has become of it ? why do 
they not produce it ?'* I ought to rejoice, gentlemen, that 
these circumstances, upon which my prosecutors have relied 
to prove my guilt, will, when fairly and dispassionately con- 
sidered, furnish evidence of my innocence. Gentlemen, your 
verdict must be formed entirely upon circumstances. Those 
circumstances I think I have satisfactorily shown do not point 
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at me as the perpetrator of this dreadful deed ; bot^rircmO' 
stantial evidence, gentlemen, is at the best as fearful a guide 
fur human judgment, as the annals of our own and of foreign 
jurisprudence too frequently show. The imperfection of mi- 
man judgment, aided only by circumstantial evidence, devo- 
ted a father to death for the supposed murder of his son, and a 
servant for a crime of which she was afterwards proved to* be 
innocent. The names of Galas and the maid of Palaiseau 
present an awful lesson to Judges and Jurors who have to de- 
cide upon the lives of their fellow creatures. In our own 
happy country, instances of incorrect judgments have been 
jfrequent, but still they have occurred often enough to inspire 
Jurors with the utmost caution. 

[Thurtell here read, at considerable length, the details of 
eight or nine cases, in which innocent persons had been con- 
victed upon what appeared to have been the strongest and 
aiost unexceptionable circumstantial evidence. 

The prisoner read these cases with a firm voice, and in a 
most distinct tone.} 

^ And now, gentlemen, having read those cases to you, an 
I not justified in saying, that unless you are thoroughly con- 
vinced that the circumstances before you are absoluteiy in- 
consistent with my innocence, I have a ckim to your verdict 
•f acquittal? Am I not justified in saying, that you might 
eome to the conclusion that all the circumstances stated might 
be true, and yetl be innocent ? Judge of my case, gentlemen, 
with mature consideration, and renumber that ray existence 
. depends upon your breath. If you bring in a verdict of guil- 
ty, the law afterwards allows no metcy« If upon a due con- 
sideration of all the circumstances you shall have a doubt, the 
law orders, and your own consciences will teach you to give 
me the benefit of it. Cut nie not off in the midst of my days.. 
I implore you, gentlemen, to give my case your utmost atten- 
tion, I ask not so much for myself as for those respectable 
parents whose name I bear, and who must puffer in my fate. 
I ask it for the sake of that home which will be rendered 
cheerless and desolate by my death. Gentlemen, I am inca- 
pable of any dishonorable action. Those who know me best 
Know that I am utterly incapable of an unjust and dishonora- 
ble action, much less of the horrid crime with which lam 
now charged. There is not, I think, one in this Court who 
does not. think me innocent of the charge. If there be — to* 
him or them^ I say, in the language of the Apostle, ^ Would 
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toCrod ye were aUogether such Mlam, 8av« theie bondi .' 
Gentlemen, I have now done. I look with confidence to 
your decision. I hope your verdict this day will be such as 
you may ever after be able to think upon with a composed 
conscience; and that you will also reflect upon the solemn 
declaration which I now make — I am innocent so help me 
God." 

Thortell pronounced the last sentence in the most emphat- 
ic manner* He raised his eyes to Heaven, and extended his 
arms a little, then drew them iUck, pressed his hands closely 
to his heart. He then bow^ to the Judge and Jury, and re- 
sumed his seat. His whole demeanor seemed to nave crea- 
ted a strong feeling in his favor. He read the extracts with 
_ considerable skill, laying particular stress upon such parts 
' of the several narratives as were calculated to make an iih- 
presinon. His voice was firm, distinct, and marked by a 
slight provincial accent. 

I have omitted part of the charge, more especially that part 
relating to Hunt. The charge to the Jury was given by Mr. 
Justice Park, who, after explaining the law relating to prin- 
cipal and accessary in such cases, and extolling the defence of 
Thurtell, and stating the necessity of relying on circumstan- 
^al evidence, proceeds as follows : 

*^ With respect to the man Probert, I thinljL it necessaiy to 
declare in the outset, that a more infamous character never 
preisented himself in a Court of Justice* I wiH assume what 
was said by Thurtell in his defence ; that such a man as Pro- 
bert might have a bad motive for charging htm wHh the crime, 
but this very circumstance^ ought to make us more comforta- 
ble under the necessity which is imposed upon us of resorting 
to circumstantial evidence. Probert a nd one or two more bad 
men might have entered into a conspiracy, but it is impossi- 
ble that the fifty-three individuals who were witnesses in this 
indictment, many of whom never heard of Thurtell, or knew 
any thing of his person, should have entered into a conspira- 
cy to bring the charge home to the prisoner at the bar. An- 
other most distressing circumstance in this case is, the prqo- 
dice which has been raised against the prisoners through the 
press, of which they have both complained, and which no bo- 
dy can 'gainsay. The prisoners have been obliged in their, 
defence to press this point on your attention ; they have been 
oompdled to appeal to you,.to warn you, to beseech jrou, if 
ever you have heard or read any accounts of t)i0 pamitil $fld 
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melaachoty transaction, to dismiss them from your minds, as 
yoc^ would a pestilence. * It is these statements of evidence 
before trial which corrupt the purity of the administration of 
justice in its source, and if they are not checked, I tremble for 
the fate of our country. 

^^Ifthe confession of the prisoner (meaning Hunt) were 
made under such circumstances as have been stated by his 
counsel, and had it been tendered to me in evidence, I shoul4 
have rejected it immediately^ I could not and would not have 
received it. A confession obtained by saying to the party, 
^you had better confess/ or ^ it will be worse for you if you 
do n9t confess,' is not legal evidence. But though such a 
confession is not legal evidence, it b every day's practice, 
that if in the course of such a confession the party state where 
stolen goods or a body may be found, and tney are found ac* 
cordingly, that is evidence, because the fact of finding proves ~ 
the truth of the allegation, and his evidence in this respect !» 
not vitiated by the hopes or threats which may have been held 
out to him, 

<< The main body of this charge rests upon the testimony of 
Probert and his wife, and it is necessa^, therefore, that I 
should clearly point out to you what the law of England is on 
the subject of accomplices. By the law of England, gentle- 
men, an accomplice is a competent witness. In the present 
instance I admitted — I was bound to admit — Probert as a 
competent witness ; but I call upon you — I advise ycHi not to 
iredit one word of his evidence, unless you find his testimony 
corroborated upon the main facts of the case. If, therefore^ 
you find Probert corroborated upon the main points, by cred* 
itable witnesses, it is my duty to tell you that you are bound 
to give credit to his testimony.'' 

The first witness called was a man named Beesoa. — (Here 
the learned Judge proceeded to read the evidence of the first 
witness.) — Gentlemen, you were told that a body was found 
in a pond. In this case 1 felt it necessary to have it proved 
that the body found was the body of Mr. Weare. This fact 
you will find proved by Mr. Rexworthy, and the brother of 
the deceased. You have it also proved to you by the test!* 
nonyof Mr. J. A, Ward, the surgeon, that the wounds ia- 
fiicted on the deceased were sufficient to cause death. (The 
learned Judge again proceeded to read the evidence at length*^ 
He at length said, now, gentlemen, we come to the grana 
Question, namely, by whom was the murder committed ? 
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You Jure it Id evidence that Hunt was not present at the ac- 
tual murder. (His lordship again proceeded to read the e?i^ 
dence occasionally pointing out the corroboration by one wit* 
ness of the evidence of the other upon material points*) We 
now, gentlemen, come to the evidence of Proberty whom I 
wish you to consider as the. basest of men, but whose testimo- 
ny, if corroborated, you are bound to receive. The officer 
who arrested Thurtell says, that he found a pistol and a pis* 
tol-screw in his coat pocket. Now, attend to the corrobora- 
tion upon this point. The pa^wn broker's boy, a disinterest- 
ed witness, tells you that he sold that pistol and another like 
it, and a pistol-screw, to the prisoner Thurtel and another, 
whom he described as a tall man and a short one, on the very 
day of the murder of Mr. Weare. — Reswears also to the oth- 
er pistol found in Gill's Hill Lane, and having blood and hair 
upon it, and which perfectly corresponds with that found on 
Thurtell. On searching Hunt's lodgings, the officer found 
a backgammon board, cards and dice, a double-barreled gtm, 
some shirts, boots, stockings, and other things, all of which 
have been fully proved to you to have been the property of 
the late Mr. Weare • This, gentlemen, is strong evidence to 
bring the prisoners, Thurtell and Hunt, together 5 and it is 
for you to consider whether the latter was not an accessary 
before the fact, and had not received these things as a doceur 
for the part which he took in the transaction. His lordship 
went on reading other parts of Probert's evidence. Probert 
says, that they had told him the next morning, that they (Hunt 
and ThurteU) had been down the lane to look for the knife 
and pistol. N^ow, we find, if you believe the two men, Har- 
rington and Hunt, who were working in the lane, that two 
persons did come down the lane at an early hour on Saturday 
morning, one of whom wore a white and the other a black hat. 
Harrington, it is to be observed, only swears to the person of 
one of the individuals, viz« the one with a white hat, who was, 
he says, the prisoner, Thurtell. Thurtell, it is proved, how- 
ever, had no white hat of his own, but Probert had one. Now 
the question is, whether Thurtell had this hat of Probert's ? 
On this point a piece of evidence not immaterial is that of Sa- 
san Woodrofie, the maid, who, in the course of the eveninr,^ 
went into the parlor of the cottage, and saw John Thurt«l 
lying on the sofa with her master's hat on his head. Now, 
when it was proved that Thurtell and Hunt were searcbinf 
about apparently for the pistol and knife, and that afterwarcb 
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a pistol and knife were found, near the place where they bad 
.searched, the testimony of Hunt and Harrington becomes 
very material evidence, not in itself, but as corroborating and 
confirming the positive testimony of Probert. (After read* 
ipg, in the evidence of Probert, to the part where Thurtell is 
represented to have produced the gold watch, the learned 
Judge asked) — Is there a confiimation of this ? According 
to Mrs. Probert, Thurtell produced the chain and gave it her. 
Thurtell, she says, gave it her, and Miss Noyes says he put 
the chain round her neck. Respecting the watch, too, which 
is mentioned by Probert, there is in confirmation the evidence 
of Upson and Forrester. Tliurtell, Upson tells us, said to 
him that he threw away the watch over the palings, beyond 
Watford, in a place where there was some grass, to get rid of 
it. To Forrester he said, that Hunt was a rascal for so nosing 
him ; that h^ would on no account have done so to him ; and 
among other things, that he offered the watch for sale. In 
this particular, therefore, Probert is confirmed by these wit- 
nesses. The learned Judge having read the part of the tes- 
timony of Probert, in which are detailed the circumstances of 
the murder, and where Thurtell is represented to have said, 
" When I first shot him, he jumped out of the gig^ and ran 
like the devil, singing out, that if he would spare his life he 
would deliver all he had won." He remarked, as singing 
out is a maritime term, I asked at the time whether ThurteU 
had not been in the navy. (It subsequently appeared, from 
the testimony of Captain M^Kinley, that he had.) — The use 
of this term is a circumstance very fit to be taken into your 
consideration, as it gave a probability to this part of the testi- 
mony of Probert. The learned Judge then remarked that 
the appearance of the pistol corroborated Probert's evidence 
of the manner of the murder. As to the carpet, bag and gun^ 
he observed, these were proved both by the man and woman 
servants to have been in the cottage. They were also prov- 
ed to have been the property of Weare. 

Mr. Justice Park proceeded to read the evidence of Pro- 
bert respecting the disposal of the body and effects. On this 
point he observed, you have the confirmation of the wife, who 
* overheard the whispering and the talking in the parlor, and 
saw something dragged firom the stable sJong the garden to- 
w^trds the pond. 

The learned Judge then proceeded to read the rest of the 
evidence of Probert^ in which he was confirmed by the te9ti^ 
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inony of Thomas TInirtell, who spoke of the change in the 
dress and appearance of Hunt ; by Mr. NichoUs, who spoke 
of the visit made to him ; by R. Addis, the servant boy, who 
said that he was sent to London without having any businos 
to do there — a statement which agreed with Probert's testimo 
ny that he was sent there to be out of the way. The testimo* 
ny of Probcrt, that the body was first put into one sack, and 
sub8e(^uent]y taken out of that and put into another, was cor« 
roborated by the testimony of Anne Woodroffe, the servant 
maid, who saw a wet sack hanging up in the chaise- hou^. 
The learned Judge then read ovei, with a few observations^ 
the evidence of Mrs. Probert, Thomas Noyes, Miss Noye^, 
and Thomas Thurtell. Miss Noyes stated, it was to be ob- 
served, that when Probert, Hunt, and Thurtell, left the cot- 
tage, on the Friday evening, they said that they were going 
to Mr. NichoUs' ; that when they returned, they said Mr, 
Nicholls was out ; and that this last fact was contradicted by 
Mr. Nicholls himself. It was therefore necessarily to be in- 
ferred, that they went out for some purpose which they wbh- 
ed to conceal. In the evidence of Tetsall it was to be obser- 
ved, that Hunt, who had previously been in the habit of wear- 
ing l^ge whiskers, had shaved them all off on Monday. — 
Rozwortny's evidence was given as to the fact of Thurtell 
and the deceased having been at his house, and as to the iden- 
tity of the body of Mr. Weare : if much depended on this 
part of the testimony, I should constantly feel some difficulty. 
The vocation ol the witness is none j)f the most respectable.- 
But his testimony as to the identity W the body is confirmed ' 
by the brother of the deceased and by other evidence. Xbere 
can, I think, be no doubt about it. Mrs. Maloney, the laun- 
dress, identified the wearing apparel and property df Mr. 
Weare. You will. consider, gentlemen, how it is to be ac- 
counted for that those clothes, which were the property of a 
gentleman in Lynn's-Inn, at three o'clock in the afternoon, 
should get down at nine or ten o'clock at night to a place in 
the county of Hertford. How could it be possible that these 
things should be in possession of John Thurtell without 
throwing on him strong suspicions of guilt ? When Hunt went 
to hire the gig, the learned Judge remarked, he informed the 
witness, Sheplierd, that he was going to Dartford. This was 
a very material circumstance, as affecting Hunt. Why was 
it, if he knew nothing of what was going on, that he gave this 
tahe account of the direction that he was about to take ? The 
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next wifness, Stephen Marsh, stated a very important circum- 
stance, and one very confirmatory of the testimony of Pro- 
iMrt^ — ^He says, that Hunt took a^gig from Charii^-cross 
about half past three on Monday, and returned about half 
past two o'clock in the morning — a very unseasonable hour ; 
that the gig and horse were very dirty, and that there was a 
little blood at the bottom of the gig. This agreed with the 
tastimony of Probert, who said Uiat in that interval the body 
was removed in that gig from the pond in Probert's garden to 
the pond where it was ultimately found. 

The learned Judge briefly stated the substance of the re* 
niaining evidence, and then said, — Gentlemen of the Jory^ I 
have now gone through the whole of this evidence, and I am 
not conscious that I have omitted any fact which can bear on 
the case of the prisoners one way or the others — ^In behalf of 
the defence has been called Mr. Wadesen, a respectable soli- 
citor of the city of London. He states, that he would not 
believe probert on his oath unless he were confirmed by oth- 
er testimony; and certainly, from what Ihave heard of bim 
in this place, I must join with Mr. Wadesen in that opinion. 
With respect to Hunt, yon have heard that he is to apply finr 
mercy to the Crown. — The prisoner Thurtell has made a long 
address to you, and it is for you to pay every attention due to 
his staitemant. The prisoner Thurtell is to be dbtinguidled 
from the prisoner Hunt in this, that he has called three wit- 
nesses to speak to his character — A respectable naval officer, 
Captain M'Kinley, a J^. Haydon, and a Mr. Walmsley. It 
must be observed of this testimony, and I speak it with con- 
cern, that it is in great part to character of an ancient date. 
Captain M'Kinley tells us that he has not known the prisoner 
since 1814; and when the prisoner, in his own statement, 
speaks of the difficulties and distresses which he has since 
•that time encountered, artd which too often have an influence 
on the character of him who suffers them, the value of that 
testimony CHnnot be considerable. Mr, Haydon, the auction- 
eer, says, that he has known Thurtell down to the present 
time ; — he does not say how long he has known him, but he 
says he has not lost sight of bim for the last three years, and 
that he has always thought him a liberal and open-hearted 
man. Mr. Walmsley, the bailifl*, says he has known htm to 
the present time. What his knowledge was, and how the ac- 
quaintance originated, he does not state, but he always thought 
the prisoner a gentlemanly and honest man."?^! must observe 
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to you, gentlemen, that tettiisony as to character oo^t to 
prevail only in cases where fair and rational doubts are enter- 
tained as to other evidence. If there be rational doubts^ sock 
as may occur to fair minds, and to men acting on tbdr oath^i 
yon should then give the prisoner the benefit of those dottbCs, 
and throw into th& seale whatever testimony to his character 
has been adduced. But, gentlemen,, and 1 can say no mora 
than this, after the careful examination of the evidence thro' 
which I have led you, you must consider the weight of the 
facts proved in that evidence. If, notwithstanding the dork- 
■ess at the time the crime was committed— if, notwithstand- 
ing the secrecy with which guilt seeks to shroud 'itself, the 
finger of God has pointed as plainly to the criminals as if they 
had committed their crime in the face of day, and before your 
eyes ; it is your duty to your country, your duty to God, your 
duty to yourselves, to pronounce the judgment which must 
satisfy your consciences, notwithstanding any feeling you may. 
havtp towards the individuals its consequences may affect. 
Gentlemen, consider of vour verdict. 

The Jury retired for half an hour, and returned with a ver- 
dict o( guilty against both the prisoners, aj(id Thurtell was ex- 
ecuted and his body given to the surgeon for dissection. 

In the reign of Charles the Second, a French refugee of 
the name of Da Moulin was tried for coining, and never per- 
hi^^s was evidence from circumstances more conclusive of a 
man^s guilt. It was proved beyond all doubt, that he had 
been often detected in uttering false gold ; and that he had 
even made a practice of returning counterfeit coins to persons 
from whom he had received money, pretending that they 
were among the pieces which had been paid him. When 
the officers of justice went to arrest him and search his pre- 
mises, they found a great number of counterfeit coins in a 
drawer by themselves; others packed along with good mon- 
ey in different places ; some aqua-regia, several files, a pair 
of moulds, and mano other implements for coining, 

Da Moulin solemnly denied the charge. The had money, 
he said, ^ which was found in a heap, he had thrown togeth- 
er, because he could not trace the person from wliom he had 
received it ; the other parcels of money he had kept separate, 
in order that he might know to whom to apply, should any 
of it prove bad. As to the implements . of coining^ he 
knew nothing about them, and could not poanUy accowit for 
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their being foand where they were.'* A likely tt^ry truly !» 
So thought the jury, and so whispered every person who 
heard it. Du Moulin wa^ found guiltyi and received sen- 
tence of death. 

A few days before Du. Moulin was to be executed, a per- 
son of the name of Williams, a seal engraver, met with his 
death by an accident ; his wife miscarried from the fright, 
and sensible that she could not live, she sent for the «/ife of 
Du Moulin, and revealed to her that Williams, her husband, 
had been one of four whom she named, who had for many 
years lived by counterfeiting gold coin ; that one of these per- 
sons had hired himself as a servant to Du Moulin; and 
being provided by the gang with false keys, had disposed of 
very considerable sums of bad money, by opening his mas- 
ter's escritoire, and leaving the pieces there instead of an 
equal number of good ones which be took out. The wife of 
Williams appeared in great agony of mind while she gave 
the account, and as soon as it was finished, fell into convul- 
sions and expired. 

The parties she had named were, on the inforination of 
Madame Du Moulin instantly apprehended, and after a short 
time one of them turned king's evidence. The one who had 
been servant to Du Moulin persisted in asserting his inno- 
cence, until some corroborating circumstances were produ- 
ced, so unexpected and decisive, that he burst into tears, and 
acknowledged his guilt. On being asked how the instru- 
ments for coining came into his master's escritoire, be answer- 
ed " that when the officers came to apprehend his master, he 
was terrified lest they should be found in his (the servant's) 
possession, and hastened to his box in which they were depos- 
ited, opened the escritoire with his false key, and had just 
time to shut it before the officers entered the apartment.'^ 

Du Moulin was. of course pardoned, and the seivanl and 
his associates most deservedly suffered in his stead. 

Mr. Martin, receiver of taxes at Bilguy, in France, having 
in the year 1818, been out collecting the taxes, was returning 
home along the high road, when he was shot through the 
heart, at one o'clock in the afternoon. He had only one 
hundred francs about him, of which he was robbed, as well as 
©this watch and ring. The roannei' in which the murderer 
wan discovered, was extremely singular. The charge of the 
^n bad been rammed down with a written papery part of 
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this wadding had been found, and carefully carried away whli 
the body : the writing was still legible. On this piece of pa* 
per there were phrases which are used in glass manufacto- 
ries, and a date of near fifteen years previous. Upon this sin- 
gle indication the judge went to the owner of the glass mano* 
factory at Bilguy, examined his books, and succeeded in find- 
ing an entry relative to the delivery of some glass, of which 
the paper in question was the invoice. The suspicion im» 
mediately fell on the son-in law of this individual ; the latter 
had been out of the country for ten years. Orders were giv- 
en to arrest the person suspected. When the officers came 
to him, he was on his knees praying. In his fright he con- 
fessed the deed ; and even showed where the watch and ring 
were concealed, Jinder the thatch of his house. 

Dr. Fordyce, in his Dialogues on Education, relates the 
following striking incident, which he says occurred in a 
neighboring state. A jeweller, a man of good character and 
considerable wealth, liaving occasion to leave home on busi- 
ness arsome distance, took with him a servant. He had with 
him some of his best jewels and a large sum of money. This 
was known te the servant, who, urged by cupidity, murdered 
his master on the road, rifled him of his jewels and money, 
apd suspending a large stone round his neck, threw him Into 
the nearest canaH. 

With the booty heliad thus gained, the servant set off to a 
distant part of the cotmtry, where he had reason to believe 
that ^leither he nor Ins master was known. There he began 
to trade ; at first (n a very humble way, that his obscurity 
might screen him from observation ; and in the course of ma- 
ny years, seemed to rise by the natural progress of business 
into weahh and consideration ; so that his good fortune ap- 
peared at once the effect and reward of industry and virtue. 
Of these he counterfeited the appearance so well, that he 
grew into great credit — married into a good family, and was 
admitted into a share of the government of the town. He 
rose from one post to another, till at length he was chosen 
chief magistrate. In this office he maintained a fair charac* 
ter, and centinued to fill it with no small applause, both as 
governor and a judge ; until one day as he presided on the 
bench with some of his brethren, a criminal was brought be* 
fore him, who was accused of murdering his master. The 
evidence came out fully i the jury brought iii their verdi^ 

10 
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%\M die prisoner was guilty, and the whole assembly baited 
ibe sentence of the president of the court with great sn^iense* 

The president appeared to be in unusua disorder and agi- 
tation of mind ; his color changed oAen ; at length he arose 
from his seat, and descending from the bench, placed him- 
self close to the unfortunate man at the bar, to the no small 
astonishment of all present. '^ You see before you/^ said he, 
addressing himself to those who had sat on the bench with 
liim, ^^ a striking instanceof the jast awards of heaven, which, 
this day, after thirty years' concealment, presents to you a 
greater criminal than the man just now found guilty.'' He 
then made a full confession of his guilt, and of all its aggrava- 
tions. ^^ Nor can I feel," continued he, ^^ any relief from the 
agonies of an awakened conscience, but1)y requiring that jus- 
tice be forthwith done against me in the most public and soK 
emn manner." 

We may easily suppose the amazement of all the assembly, 
and especially of his fellow judges. However, they pro* 
needed upon his confession to pass sentence upon him, and 
he died with all the symptoms of a penitent mind. 

In the year 1580, a bill of complaint was piepared before 
the criminal judge of Rieux, in France, by a woman of the 
name of Bertrand de Rols, whose cause of grievance wa* of 
the following extraordinary nature : — She said that she had at 
itfi early age been married to one Martin Guerre, who after 
Uving with her about ten years, had deserted her, and gone 
nb^e knew whither ; that at the end of eight years a man 
came who had so exactly the features, stature, and complex* 
ion of Martin Guerre that she had taken him for her true has* 
band ; and had unsuspectingly lived with him as such for the 
space of three years, during which time she had two children 
by him ; that to her surprise she now found out that the man 
was not the real Martin Guerre, but one Arnaud du Tilh, of 
Sagias, commonly called Pansette, who had artfully taken 
the advantage of jfiis resemblance to her husband, to impose 
himself upon her; and besides usurping the conjugal rights 
of Martin Guerre, had obtained possession of all the property 
that belonged to him. 

In answer to this strange story, the man said to be Arnaud 
du THh, peotesled that the prosecution was nothing more thaa 
a wicked conspiracy which his wife and relations had hatch- 
ed to get rid of him; that if he was not the real Martin Ou^- 
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n^ fae did not know who he was ; thet he had thto name u 
far bade as he could remember ; that it was he who had maiw 
ried when a youth the complainant, Bertrand de Rols, and 
had lived with her so many years ; that not only she had rs 
ceived him on his return with all the warmth of a loving and 
affectionate wife, hot that ail the &miJy of the Gtierref^ and 
among others, foor sisters, had iratantly and gladlj recogni- 
zed him as their own loi^g-lost Martin Gaerre. . 

The Judge made both parties undergo a severe pertooal 
examination, first separately, and then in presence of each 
other ; and the answers of the man were on every pdnt, 
even of the most minute and private description, sueh as, 
in all human belief, none hut the real Martin Gnerre coirid 
have given. • 

Witnesses were then examined to the number of nearly 
one hundred and fifty. Of these, between thirty and fortyi 
including the four sisters, swore that he was the true Martin 
Guerre : that they had known him and conversed with hto 
from his infancy ; that they were perfectly acquainted wHIi 
his person, manners, and tone of voice ; and that they wave 
moreover convinced of the truth of what they asserted, by 
certain scars and secret marks, which it was impossible for 
time to efface. A great many on the contrary swonf quite iLs 
positively that he was no other than ArntMid du Tilh, called 
Pansette, and they had known him as long, and been as fa- 
miliarly acquainted wid) him as those who pretended that he 
was iVkurtin Guerre. The rest of the witnesses declared, that 
there, was so strong a resemblance between the two persons 
in question, that it was impossible for them to determine 
whether the accused was Martin Guerre, or Arnaad du Tilh. 

The judge on weighing the whole case, inclined to the be- 
lief that the man was not the real Martin Guerre, but Arnand 
du Tilh, and condemned him as a wretched impostor^ to seKf- 
fer the punishment of death. 

From this sentence the accused appealed to the parliament 
of Toulouse, who ordered an inquisition to be taken as to the 
principal facts in dispute, with this limitation, that none bill 
new witnesses should be examined. But so far was this ordi- 
nance from eliciting any new light, tliat it served only to ren- 
der the affair still more ol)scure than it was before. Of thir* 
ty new witnesses examined, nine or ten were positive that he 
was the true Martin Guerre ; seven or eight were as poshiv^ 
that he was Araaud duTilh; the rest having weighed dl 
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circuastan^es^ apd being afraid of i{ij«Nriiig their comdenees^ 
declared plainly that they were not able to say who he wasl 

Among the witnesses who negatived most positively his 
identity with Martin Guerre, was a shoe-maker who used to 
Biake^ shoes for Martin^ he deposed that Martin's foot reach- 
ed to thetwelMi mark, whereas the foot of the accused reach*. 
ed no farther than the ninth mark upon bis rule. Another 
witness swore that Martin Guerre was dexterous in wrestlinf^, 
of which, this man did not pretend to know any thing. 

But on the other hand^ among those who had formerly 
aworn.that he was the true Martin Guarre, and still persisted 
in their depositions^ were the four sisters of Martin, whowece 
all brought up with him) and. who all had the repatatioa of 
being women of good sense ; two uf the brothers-in-law of 
jMartin ; ^d all the parties who* were present at the nuptiab 
o£ Martin and Bectrand de Rols. All, or at least the greater 
pait of these witnesses,, agreed that Martin Guerre had two 
9cacs under his eye-brow, that his left eye was bloodshot, the 
iiail of his first finger crooked, that he bad three warts on his 
jrig^t hand, and another on his little finger ; and all of these 
|ieculiarities were to be traced on the accused. 

The parliament began now to incline to the part of the ac- 
cused, and had tboughta o£ reversing the judgment of the in- 
ferior jiudge,. when ol a sudden,, as. if he had dropped out of 
the clouds, a man calling himself the true Martin Guerre, but 
with a wooden leg,^ appeared. He asserted that he came 
from Spain, where he had lost his leg in battle ; and that the 
peraon who had assumed his name had been, bis companion 
irn arms^ and had thus doubtless got so well acquainted with 
all the particulars of his private history. 

He was interrelated by the court as to the same facts on 
which the accus^ had been questioned. All his answers 
were true, yet they were neither so clear, so positive, nor so 
exact, as those given by the accused. He was next confront- 
ed with the supposed A maud, when the latter treated htm as 
an impostor, as a. fellow picked out by his relations to sup 
port this character, and take away his life* The accused^ to 
make this- the clearer, asked him a number of questions, as to 
several family transactions; and these he answered faintly 
and with some confusion. The court on this directed Arnaud 
to withdraw, and then put several questions to Martin with , 
the one leg, that were new, and had never been asked before ; 
and his answers were very full and satisfectory. They thjen 
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called Arnaudy and quastioned turn as to the same points; 
bat to the great surpriae and confusion of the court, the an- 
swers of Arnaud were not only as full and satis&ctory as 
those of Martin, but perfectly corresponded with them. 

The court, resolving to clear up this unaccountable obscu- 
rity, directed diat now both the pretenders being present ; 
the four sisters of Martin Guerre ; the husbands of two of 
them ; Peter Guerre, an uncle ; the brothers of Arnaud du 
Tilh, and some of those witnesses who were most obstinate 
in insisting that the accused was Martin Guerre, should be 
called in and obliged to point out which of the two they should 
now judge to be the trae Martin. Accordingly all these per- 
sons appeared, except the brothers of Arnaud du Tilh. The 
first who drew near the two persons claiming the name of 
Martin Ghierre, was the eldest of the sisters, who after she 
had looked upon them for a moment, ran to the Martin with 
the wooden leg, embraced him, and having let fall a shower 
of tears, addressed herself to the commissioners in these 
words: <<See, gentlemen,'' said she, <'my brother Martin 
Guerre ! I ackiK»wledge the error into which this wretched 
man (pointing to Arnaud) drew me and many others, 
and in which, by a multitude ef artifices he has made us 
persist so long." Martin all this time mingled his tears with 
those of his sister, and received her embraces with the utmost 
affection. All die rest knew him as soon as they saw him; 
and there was not one of all the witnesses who did not ac- 
knowledge that the matter was now plain, and that Araaiid 
du Tilh was an impostor. 

No doubt now remaining as to the guilt of Arnaud, the court 
condemned him to death, and he w«is executed accordingly 
in front of Martin Guerre's house, testifying his sincere re- 
pentance ibr the imposture in which he had been engagecK ' 

A NEW SUBJECT FOR A LAW SUIT. 

The following is a relation of a very singular affair wkii^ 
took plaice some years since in a French Province : 

A man of fashion and wealth paid his addresses to a youoig 
lady of beauty, rank, and distinguished merit. As there was 
a parity in years, in fortune, aind in situation, the lady receiv- 
ed her gallant with the customary condescension females sel- 
dom withhold from those whom they are taught to pronpunae 
Bpon an equal wit^ d^mselves. 
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The parenUi of ike young lady^ however^ ^nm mme mo- 
tive, disapproved of the match. The getitkman pleaded^ 
bat in vain $ and finding it impossible to overcome the aged 
obsHnaey of the parents, be resolved to solicte the charmer'ii 
consent to enter into the holy bands of matrimony^ wHfaout 
any farther consultation with the parents, who seemed reso- 
hitely to persist m denial. Having ItiUy explidned himself 
on this head, the young lady after recpvenng from the cenfb- 
sion, which on these occasions is visible. am<mg the vfrgm 
/air, consented to become his wile. They were wedded, and 
the marriage kept a profound secret* 

It happened after a few years had elapsed, that the husband 
was obKged to leave his lovely bride, being called into a for- 
eign country in order to acl^ust some affairs which requhvd 
his immediate presence. — The necessity was no less ui^nt 
than disagreeable to both parties— however, they permitted 
their good sense to operate, and after vowing mutual affection 
and fidelity, parted in certain expectation of seeing each oth* 
er, at a time when such an alteration should take place as 
might afford them an opportunity of living in a manner every 
way becommg a virtuous and happy wedded pair. 

For some time they corresponded ; but the husband being 
obliged to cross several tempestuous seas, did not receive 
such frequent answers to his epistles as he had reason to ex- 
pect. This he attributed to a distance of climate, rendering 
a regular correspondence altogether impracticable, and as he 
iliiagined his letters had been miscarried, he reselved for the 
present to desist from writing, not relishing to have his senti- 
aieats canvassed over by indifferent strangers, or perhaps 
captious enemies. Another reason which induced hhuto 
lay aside for the present all thoughts of continuing an episto- 
' lary correspondence was the prospect be had of shortly re- 
turning to France, where the presence of his amiable consort 
would infinitely exceed all ideal interviews, and make ample 
amends for all the pangs his heart had tmdergone. It is now 
^me that we should return to the lady. 

As she possessed considerable share oi youth and -beauty, 
it is not to be supposed that she could remain without a train 
•Cadminets. Her pasents who never dreamed altout their 
daughter^ previous marriage, became more anxious 10- seiecs 
a person whose niei^ and personal endowments, aoigkt in^ 
their own estimation, render bnn woi<hy of tbehr Hs^sirite 
laughter's bftnd and heart % 
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S«ver«t y^arshftd now roHed on, without the hdy^s hear- 
ing a syllable fVom her real husband. At length the fatal 
news arrived that he was no more. 

The lady was inconsolable—bot she found it prudent to 
s^fie her gtiefS) that she might not excite the smallest degree 
-af suaptcion. When she had paid every tribute consisteni 
with reflection to the memory of her departed lord, a gentle- 
man was proposed by her parents for her approbation, and 
the good old people were so prejudiced in favor of the pierson 
whom Hiey had chosen, th^ gave their daughter to under- 
stand that their happiness depended on her compliance. 

The young lady who thought herself entirely at liberty to 
commit a second trespass upon Hymen, after some Httle hesi- 
tation consented. Tlie nuptials were celebrated ; the lady if 
not happy, was placid, and serenely content — ^theparenta 
were delighted, tne bridegroom was enraptured, and all wet^ 
jocund, and all were sprightly. For four years this newly 
marHcd couple lived in complete harmony, but at length an 
intermitting fever seized the lady :* the physicians were baf- 
fled, and she to aH appearances, paid the debt due to nature. 
She was btmed with pomp, and all reverence shown to hek* 
memory the custom of the country would adroit of. 

During her illness, her former husband whom we left 
abroad bad returned, and after making the necessary inqui- 
ries, was informed of every circumstance we have related 
above. 

As he was unwilling to sorpHse her while she was combat- 
ted with sickness, he had employed a trusty person to make 
him acqaainfed with each particular of iier case — and the 
very moment the news of her death reached his ear, he was 
seiised with a frantic wildness within his soul, and he resolved 
to receive no sustenance, bnt to bury himself among the 
mould which lay l^htly on her breast^ and thus pine out the 
reMalnii^ period of his eiiiaience. 

Full of thts resokition he repaired the night she was burletf 
to her tomb, and after digging up the earth, discovered her 
coffin, fetched a deep sigh, ami was about to stretch his wc»- 
Tied limbs, when to his consternation, astonisrhment, andat- 
ftvg^^ he perceived stgtis of Bfp. He tore open the coffin^ 
and found it even as he suspected. ^ He snatched her up in 
hiaarans, conveyed her to the house of a neighbor, had her 
pot into a warm bed, and in a few weeks she was perf<ectiy 
restored to lile, and tderable heakh« 
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As she had a real affection for her first husbalui she made 
no scruple in choosing him for her companion-— but as Ike 
affair soon made a prodigious noise throughout the country, 
the second husband, who also doated on her to distraction, 
no sooner was informed of the particulars than he attempted 
to force her to live with him. — The prior claimant as reso* 
lutely persisted in keeping her to himself^ In short a law 
' suit was commenced, and the. most learned advocates in 
France were employed ; a redundancy of erudition was dis- 
played, and after being liiigated for a length of time, a sol<^ 
emn decision was made in favor of the former husband. 

The story has so much the air of fable and romance, that 
to leave an impression of its truth on the minds of the read- 
ers, it is necessary to inform them that the French lawyers 
have selected all the famous trials with the decisions that 
have been given in their Courts for a series of years. 

This work which is contained in several folio volumes, is 
entided " Les Causes Celebree/^ The above very extraor- 
dinary relation is recited therein together with all the subtle 
and ingenious ai^umehts used by the opposite advocates for 
the . different husbands. So tliere can be but little doubt of 
the truth of the nanutive so expressly and well authenticated* 

INNOCENCE MANIFESTED. 

TkefbUtiUdng transaction is taken from the Life of the Ren. 
William Tennent^ of Freehold^ Monmouth County^ 
N. J* and it took place in or about the year 1744» 

The time of which we are now speaking was remaHLable 
for a great revival of religion, in which Mr« Tenoent was con- 
siderably instrumental, and in which a Mr. David Rowland, 
brought up with Mr. Tennent at the Log-College, was Bh» 
yety remarkable for his successful preaching among all ranks 
of people. Possessing a commanding eloquence, as well, as 
otl^r estimable qualities, he became very popular, and was 
much celebrated throughout the country. His celebrity and 
success were subjects of very serious regret to many careless 
worldlings, who placed all their happmess in the enjoyme]>t 
of temporal objects, and considered, and represented Mr. 
Rowland and his brethren as fanatics and hypocrites. Thb 
was specially ap(^icabie to many of the great men of the then 
province of New- Jersey, and particularly to the Chief Jo9- 
tke^ who was well knowa for his tUsb^ief ^ Revelation\ 
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There whs at this time, ptowUng threugh the coontry,- a 
noted man by the name of TonrBeH, whose knowledge avd 
ufidemandmg were very coosiderablei and who greatly ex* 
celled in low art and cunning. His mind was totally debaa- 
ed, and his whole conduct betrayed a soul capable of de» 
scending to every species of iniquity. In all the arts of theft, 
robbery^ fraud, deception and defamation, he was so deeply 
skilled, and so thoroughly practised, that it is believed he 
never had hb equal in this country. He had been indicted 
tn almost every one of the middle colonies; but his ingemiH 
ty and cumiing always enabled him to escape punishment* 
This man unhappily resembled Mr. Rowland in his external 
appearance, so as hardly to be known irom him, without the 
most careful examination. 

It so happened that Tom Bell arrived one evening at a 
tavern, in Princeton, dressed in a dark, parson's giay frock. 
On his entering the tavern about dusk, the late John Stock- 
ton, Esq. of that town, a pious and res p ae t able auin, to whom 
Mr. Rowland was well known, went up to Bell and addres- 
sed him as. Mr. Rowland, and was inviting him to go home 
with him. Bell assured him of his mistidLe. It was with 
some difficulty that Mr. Stocklon acknowledged his error, 
and then informed Bell that it had arisen from his great re* 
semblance to Mr. Rowland. Thb hint was sufficient for the 
prolific genius of that notorious impostor. The next day 
Bell went into the County of Hunterdon, and stopped in a 
congregation where Mr. Rowland had formerly preached 
once or twice, but where he was not intimately known. 
Here he met with a member of thecongr^tion, to whom he 
introduced himself as the Rev. Mr. Rowland, who had preach* 
ed to them some time before. This gtotleman immediately 
invited hira to his bouse to spend the week ; and begged him, 
jas the people were without a minister, to preach for them on 
the next Sabbath, to which Bell agreed, and notice was ac<» 
eordingly given to the neighborhood. The impostor was 
treated with every mark of attention and respect, and a pri- 
vate room, was assigned to him as a study, to prepare for the 
Sabbath. The sacred day arrived, and he was invited to 
ride to church with the ladies in the ^iniily waggon, and the 
{naster of the house accompanied them on an elegant horse. 
When they had arrived near ilift church, Bell on a sudden 
discovered that he had leA his notes in his study, aiid propo- 
snjd to ride back for them on the fine horse, by which me^M 
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he should be abk to refurn in lime for the-service* llus pfo- 
IKMal was iostantiy agreed to, and Bell oiouQted the lione, 
returned to the house, rifled tlie desk of his host, and made 
off with the horse. Wherever he stopped, be eaJled himself 
the Rev. David Rowland. 

At the time this event took place, Messrs. Tennent and 
Rowland had gone into Pennsylvania or Maryland with Mr 
Joshua Anderson and Mr. Benjamin Stevens (both nierabers 
of the church contiguous to that where Bell had practised kus 
fraud) on business of a religious nature. Soon sifter their re- 
turn, Mr. Rowland was charged with the above robbery. He 
gave bonds to appear at the Court at Trenton, and the afiair 
made a great noise throughout the colony. At the Court of 
oyer and terminer, the Judge charged the grand jury on the 
subject with great severity. After long consideration, the 
jury returned into Court without finding a bill. The Judge 
reproved them^ iii an angry mannef , and ordered them out 
again. They again returned without Ending a bill, and were 
again sent out with threatenings of severe punishment if they 
persisted 4q their refusal. At last they agreed, and brought 
ia a bill for the alleged crime. On the trial, Messrs. Tenne&t, 
Anderson and Stevens appeared as witnesses, and ^lly prov- 
ed an alibi in favor of Mr. Rowland, by swearinjgc, that on 
the very day on which the robbery was comiyiitted, they were 
with Mr. Rowland and heard him preach, in Pennsylvanta 
or i>laryland. The jury accordingly acquitted him wkhoot 
he!> itatton, to the great disappointment and mortificatton of 
his prosecutors, and of many other enemies to the great revi- 
val of/i'eligion that had recently taken place ; but to the gf^eat 
joy of the serious and well disposed. 

The spirits hostile to the spread of the gospel were not, 
however, so easily overcome. In their view, an opportunity 
was now presented, favorable for inflicting a deep wound on 
the cause of Christianity ; and, as if urged on by the malke 
of man's great enemy, they resolved that no means should be 
left untried, no arts unemployed, for the destruction of these 
distinguished servants of God. ^ Many and various were the 
circumstances which still contribute to inspire therri with 
hopes of success. The testimony of the person who had/ 
been r<^bed was positive that Mr. Rowland was the robber; 
and this testimoxiy was corroborated by that of a number of 
individuals, who had seen Tom Bell personating Mr. Bow- 
land^ using his name^and in possession of the horse. These 
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sons o^felial had been able, after great induttry used for the 
porpos^ to collect a mass of evkknce of this khid, which 
they considered as establishing the tact ; but Mr. Rowland 
was DOW out of their power by the verdict of nof gtitfty. 
Their vengeance, therefore, was directed against the witness- 
es, by whose testtmony he had been cleared ; and they were 
accordingly airaigned for perjury before a Court of quarter 
sessions is the County ; and the grand jury received a strict 
charge, the plain import of which was, that these good men 
ougiii to be indicted. Alter an examination of the testimo- 
ny on one side only, as is the custom in such cases, the grand 
jury did accordingly find bills of indictment against Messrs. 
Tenoent, Anderson and Stevens, fot wilful and corrupt peiju* 
ry. Their enemies, and the enemies of the gospel, now be- 
gan to triumph. They gloried in the belief, that an indelible 
stain would be fixed on the professors of religion, and of con- 
sequence on religion itself^ and that this new hght, by which 
tliey denominate all appearance c^ piety, would soon be ex- , 
tinguished forever. 

These indictments were removed to the Supreme Court ^ 
and poor Mr. Anderson, living in the County, and conscious 
of his entire innocence, could not brook the idesi of Tying un- 
der the odium of the hateful crime of perjury, and demanded 
a trial at the first Court of oyer and terminer. This proved 
most seriously injurious to him, for he was pronounced guil- 
ty, and most cruelly and unjustly condemned to stand one 
hour on the Court house steps, with a paper on his breast 
whereon was written, in large letters, '' This is for wilful and - 
CDrrupt perjury ;" which sentence was executed upon him* 

Messrs. l^nnent and Stevens were summoned to appear at 
the next Court \ and attended accordingly, depening on the 
aid of Mr. John Coxe, an eminent lawyer, who had becR 
previously employed to conduct their defence. As Mr. Ten- 
neat was wholly unacquainted with the nature of forensic lit- 
igation, and did not know of any person living who could 
prove his innocence, (all the persons who were with him be- 
ing indicted) his only resource and consolation was to com- 
Blit himself to the Divine will, and if he must sui^r, to take 
it as from the hwid of God, who, he well knew, could make 
ev€iv the wrath of mwi to praise- him ; and considering it »r 
probable thot he might suOR^, he ^ad prepared a sermon t{» 
be preached ix<m the pillory, if (.hat should be his fate. On 
alTleiUoui h^ found the Ikmous Mr. Smith, c^ 
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New-York, father of the late Chief Justice of Can9||^ one 
of the ablest lawyers in America, and of a religious character, 
who had voluntarily attended to aid in his defence ; also his 
brother Gilbert, who was now settled in the pastoral charge 
<^f the second Presbyterian church in Philadelphia, and who 
had brought Mr. Jolui Kinsey, one of the first counsellors of 
that cit3', for the same purpose. Messrs. Tennent and Ste- 
vens met these gentlemen at Mr. Coxe's the morning before 
the trial was to come on. Mr. Coxe requested that they 
would bring in their witnesses, that they might examine them 
previously to their going into Court. Mr. Tennent answered, 
that he did not know of anj' witnesses but God and his own 
conscience. Mr. Coxe replied, ^^ If you have no witnesses, 
sir, the trial must be put off; otherwise you most certainly 
wih be convicted. You know the strong testimony that will 
be brought against you, and the exertions that are making to 
accomplish your ruin." Mr. Tennent replied, <^ I am sensi* 
ble of all this, yet it never shall be said that 1 have delayed 
the trial, or been afraid to meet the justice of my country. I 
know my own innocence, and that God, whose I am, and 
whom 1 serve, will never suffer me to fall by these snares of 
the devil, or by the wicked machinations of his agents or ser« 
vants. Therefore, gentlemen, go on to the trial." Messrs* 
Smith and Kinsey, who were both religious men, told him 
that his confidence and trust in God as a Christian minister 
of the gospel, was well founded^ and before a heavenly tribu- 
nal, would be all-important to him ; but assured him it would 
not avail in an eaithly Court, and urged his consent to put off 
the trial. Mr. Tennent continued inflexible in his refusal ; on 
which Mr. Coxe told him that, since he was determined to 
go to trial, he had the satisfaction of informing him chat they 
had discovered a £aw in the indictment, which might prove 
favorable to him on a demurrer. He asked for an explana- 
tion, and on finding that it was to admit the fact in a legal 
point of view, and rest on the law arising from it, Atr. Ten- 
nent broke out with great vehemence, sa^'ing, that thfe was 
another snare of the devil, and before he would consent to it 
he would suffer death. He assured his counsel that his confi- 
dence in God was so strong, and his assurance that he wo«l4 
bring about his deliverance in some way or other, was sd 
great, that he did not wish the trial to delay for a moment. 
Mr. i^evens, whose faith was not of this descriptton, «nd 
who was bowed down to the griMind under tbe most gloem^ 
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••j^ehensioM of suflVring, as his neighbor Mr. Anderson had 
done, eagerly seizeii the opportunity of escape that wasoflfer* 
ed, and was aitttrwards discharged on the exception. 

. r. X^oxe still urged putting off the trial/ charging Mr. 
Tennent with acting the part rather of a wiM enthusiast than 
•f a meek and prudent Christian ; but he insisted that they 
should prcKeedy and left them in astonishment, not knowing 
liow to act, when the bell summoned them to Court. 

Mr. Tennent had not walked far in the street, before he 
net a man and his wife, who stopped him, and asked if his 
name was not Tennent. He ans« ered in the affirmative, and 
begged to know if they had any business with him. The 
man replied, ^* You best know.'' Be told his name, and said 
that he was from a certain place (which he mentioned) in 
Pennsylvania oriVlaryland ; that Messrs. Rowland, Tennent, 
Anderson and Stevens had lodged either at his house, or in a 
house wherein he and his wife had been servants (it is not 
now certain which) at a paiiicular time, which he named ; 
that, on the following day they had heard Messrs. Tennent 
and Rowland preach ; that some nights before they left home| 
he and his wife waked out of a sound sleep, and each told 
the other a dream, which had just occurred, and which prov- 
ed to be the same in substance, to wit, that he, Mr. Tennent, 
was at Trenton, in the greatest possible distress, and that it 
was in their powen and theirs only, to relieve liim. Coiisid* 
ering it as a remarkable dream only, they again went to sleep, 
and it was twice repeated precisely in the same manner to 
bo^h of them. This made so deep an impression on their 
minds, that they setoff, and here they were, and would know 
of him what they were to do. Mr. Tennent immediately went 
with them to the Court-house, and his counsel, on examining 
the man and his wife, and finding their testimony to be full 
to the purpose, were, as they well might be, in perfect astoh« 
ishmerit. Before the trial began, another person, of a low 
character, called on Mr. Tennent, and told him that he was S9 
harrassed in ^nscience, for the part he had been acting in 
this prosecution, that he could get no rest till he had deter- 
mined to come and make a fiill confession. He sent this 
man to his counsel also. Soon after, Mr. Stockton, from 
Princeton, appeared and added his testimony. In short, they 
went to trial, and notwithstanding the utmost exertions of the 
ablest counsel, who had been employed to aid the attorney 
general against Mr. Tennent, the advocates on his side so tra- 

11 
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ced every movement of the defendant on the Saturday, San- 
day and Monday in question, and satisfied the jury so per- 
fectly on the subject, that they did not hesitate honorably to 
acquit Mr. Tennent, by iheir unanimous verdict of no/ ^iisAy, 
to the great confusion anil mortification of his numerous op- 
posers. Mr. Tennent assured the writer of this, that during 
the whole of this business, his spirits never fat lei 1 him, and 
that he contemplated the possibility of his saffering so infa- 
mous a punishment as standing in the pillory, witiiout dis- 
may, and had made preparation, and was fully determined to 
deliver a sermon to the peop4e in that situation, if he iliould 
be placed in it. 

He went from Trenton to Philadelphia with his brother, 
and on his return, as he was rising the hill atlhe entrance Of 
Trenton, without reflecting on what had happened, he acci- 
dentally cast his eyes on the pillory, which suddenly so filled 
him with horror as completely to unman him, and it was with 
great didiculty that he kept himself from falling from his 
horse. He reached the tavern door in considerable danger — 
was obliged to be assisted to dismount, and it was some time 
before he could so get the better of his fears and confusion as 
to proceed on his journey. Such is the constituion of the 
human mind ! It will often resist, with unshaken firmn«ss, 
the severest external pressure and violence ; and sometimes 
it yields without reason, when it has nothing to fear. Or, 
should we not rather say, such is the support which God 
sometimes affords to his people in the time of their necessity, 
and such the manner in which he leaves them to feel their 
own weekness when that necessity is past, that all the praise 
may be given where alone it is due. ' 

TEIE BLASTED TREE. 

*^ I marked the broail hiuI bla^-teti ouk^ 
Scurcbe<i by th^ l.u.htning^8 ^Uif. 
IJollow iU.s(<?iD (V'tni brunch to root, 
Aod all. its »brivplted arius were bare.*' 

It was a piercing night in mid-winter, and along the 
rounded hills, towards the Clifton meadows, below Alesbury 
the moonlight sparkled on the bright and thickly crusted 
snow with peculiar splendor. Far off the faint but perpet- 
ual roar of the icy river was heard, and the dark forests behind 
it were dimly seen in the distance like a heavy cloud in the 
'^estera horizon. The intermediate country presented only 
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a few solitary trees, and save that here and there a rugged 
grope of overgrown shrubbery was seen above the bed of snow j 
one wide and .vast uncultivated waste appeared. It was a 
night in which the fancy of an honest German could not fail 
to conjure up a thousand phantoms — his shrieking ghost cri- 
ed from the crevices of pale moonbeams, in the distant and 
scarcely perceptible mist that spread a thin veil over the 
beautiful stars and (he wandering spirits of his departed 
friends peeped but like premature resurrections from behind 
every thicket. 

The hour of eleven had drawn nigh^ and the watchful fam- 
ily that inhabited the crazy cabin on the borders of this bar- 
ren country, had extinguished their blazing pan light, buried 
up their fire, and sprinkled over the smoaking ashes the 
spoonful of salt, the magic virtues of which dispersed the 
ghostly^traiu, and insured them a peaceful rest, when two 
travellers passed along the unbroken road that led from the 
village towards th^ Fort above the Falls. One bore the ap- 
pearance of an old man infirm with age — his broa I brimed 
liat hid his face, but some thin gray locks waved around his 
shoulders, ind he leaned forward on his horse tike one suffer- 
ing with fatigue or decrepitude — behind him was the append- 
age of a stranger, a large bldck portmanteau, which an ath- 
letic young man, who sometimes acted as a guide to travel- 
lers, and sometimes, for he had some science, run out patent- 
ed land, and was, withal, better acquainted with the country 
than any other man in all the neighborhood. He led the 
old man's horse sometimes, and sometimes ran before to 
break the road. 

The cottagers thought they discovered traits of mystery in 
this, and as every thing that partook of mystery boded mis- 
chief according to their conceptions, they followed the mid- 
night travellers across the barrens with their eyes until they 
disappeared, and then lay several anxious hours dreaming of 
murder, robbery and blood. More than once they thought 
tliey heard the piercing cry of despair mingling with the roar 
of the waterfall, and more than once discovered symptoms in 
the dusky room thatspvke of death withouf. 

But the woods-man was in the village before sunrise — he 
reported that he put the stranger across the Ford, and left him 
to pursue his journey. Suspicion was hushed for a moment ; 
for the character of the young man was good. . The traveller 
was known to have possessed money, and he had been ca,lled 
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dewn the river oo business of such urging importance that it 
lyas necessarj for him to reach the lower Ford that night, and 
had with much difficuhy prevailed on Hulbert to accompany 
him to the western road. Who the stranger was, none knew, 
and thus far a\\ was fair. But, he never reached the Ford, 
and no trace was heard of him from that night Suspicion 
was once more awakened and Hulbert maintained ,when he 
was questioned on the subject, a guarded and scornful silence. 
The Fortune Tellers were consulted, and they anathematized 
the woods- man. 'Signs were attended to, with all the formal- 
Uy of judicial inquiry, and even these condemned the un- 
fortunate young man« 

When the spring came it was discovered that a large oak 
tree celebrated for its age and majesty, did not put forth a leAf.' 
It grew near a bye road which led to a river below the Falls, 
and as no other cause could be assigned for its blighted ap- 
pearance, it was attributed to one which met the popular sus- 
picion among the Germans. They called it the blasted tree, 
and located the stranger's blood was shed beneath the brancl^ 
es. Withered by the hot breath of murder, thev declared it 
would bloom again , whenever the murderer should be brougbf 
to justice and his blood sprinkled on the dry roots. 

Five years passed away, and old impressions, and vague 
suspicions grew stronger, as years departed; Hulbert was 
now surrounded by a young sind dependant family, but super* 
stition had fixed an indelible mark on his character, and he 
was followed by the eye of jealousy ; which watched his ac- 
tions, his countenance and his words, while it shunned his as* 
sociation. The man became restless and unhappy-— he felt 
sensibly the weight of sullied reputation, and though he had 
disregarded it for years, began to sink under its influence inte 
moroseness and disquietude. 

About this time some huntsmen in the pursuit ef game 
which had taken shelter in the blasted tree, cut it down, and 
lo ! from the old trunk fell the whitened bones of a human 
being : they were examined by an anatomist, and declared to 
foe the perfect parts of the skeleton of a man whom they judg- 
ed might have been deposited there four or five years before. 
An opening of the trunk some distance from the ground con- 
firmed the probability of the story :— the Germans and their 
neighbors soon caught it up eagarly, and the fate of the un- 
fortunate young man seemed fixed. He fled frem the storm 
he saw gathering, but in a month returned and surrendered 
himself up for trial 



TheexcUemeiitQfthepopqlaceraii high, and as the da) 
for Ills trial drew nigh the hopes of his acquittal yanished.— 
The mass of the people were sure of his guilt, and they col- 
fected the evidffiees against him with an activity and Heal 
which savored rather to the spirit of bitter persecution) than 
of a love of justice* I leave the reader to imagine for himself 
th^ feelings of ja tender wife and six children, as they looked 
forw^ard tbroogh the gathering to the day that was to fix his 
destroy, while I hasten to tlie crowded court room and the 
solemn ^raigoment of the husband and (ather for the crime 
of murder. 

The prisoner stood pale and dejected but silent and resign* 
ed at the bar, and answered with a calm and steady voice^ 
" Not Guilty," to the charge. He was asked if he had coun- 
sel ; be answered in the negative, and requested that assist- 
ance might be assigned him. The Judge cast his eyes round 
the court as if carelessly in search qf some one on whom to 
lay, what as bis manner seemed to indicate, he thought, a 
hopeless task, when an><^d gentleman whose presence was 
overlooked amid the throng, rose and introduced himself as 
Mr. ■ -, an eminent lawyer of the city. The couit bowed 
respectfully, and a look of astonishment was visible on every 
face, when )ie asked the privilege ofactif^ as the prboner's 
counsel^ it was granted, and he resumed his seat. 

\Vhen the witnesses had been heard on the side of the proft- 
ecutiouy he arose and addressed the court. He recollected the 
prisoner ; be remembered that on the night on which the evi* 
deuce went to fix the murder, be had employed the prisoner 
in the capacity of a guide, and was conducted by him oyef 
the Ford, that he missed his way and did not reach the lower 
Ford, to which he had intended to go, but travelled by anoth* 
er direction to the city. In regari to the bones so mysterious- 
ly found, be had two evidences to prove, he said, that the ve- 
ry Physician^ who pronounced them human, and of five years 
decay, and who was an enemy of tbe prisoner, had placed 
them there himself — that they had for m^joy years decorated 
a corner of his stody*-^the first was a boy who had assisted in 
placing them there, and the second was an aperture in the 
trunk of the tree itself, which at the entrance was tmx more 
than five inches in diameter, therefore utterly incapable of ad-, 
ilditting a human body. He sat down amid acclamations of 
astonishment— the proof went on, the prisoner was acquitted 
irichout an argument, and the oorrupt aad revengeAil Physic 

11* 
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cran, just escaped from the Tillage time enough t« save bti$ 



neck. 



Frank Leeson was the only son of a country gentleman ia 
Ireland, who possessed a small estate of .£300 a year, but 
who was not remarkable for the proper management of it.— - 
Old Mr Leeson was in consequence, involved in perpetual 
difficulties, and was upon the eve of being thrown into prison, 
when he was saved from that disgrace by th<* affectionate con- 
duct of bis son« Frank, to an excellent understanding, join« 
ed a very handsome person, which attracted the regards of a 
young lady, with an independent fortune of <£8000« But 
Frank being attached to another whose beauty and merit 
were her only recommendation, had hitherto declined to pro- 
fit by the lady's partiality. When he saw that there was no 
method of saving an infirm father and mot|ier from poverty 
and bondage, the force of filial afiection got the better of hi« 
love; he tore himself a way from the woman he adored, and 
married the lady of fortune. With this money he paid all the 
old gentleman^s debts, and entered the world with a degree of 
reputation superior to the generality of his acquaintance. 

As nothing could separate Frank and his parents, the whole 
family lived together for some time in the most perfect har- 
mony under the same roof; and the severity of their former 
situation producing s( necessary regulation in their expences, 
they were every day rising in opulence and feficity ; ' when an 
unexpected misfortune left them, in the moment of their ut- 
ibost security, without shelter and without bread. Old Mr. 
Leeson fiinding his health very much impaired, and moreo- 
ver conceiving a disgust from the ingratitude of hts former as^ 
sociates, he resolved, with the concurrence of his son, to dis- 
pose of his estate, and make an adequate purchase in the 
neighborhood of Dublin, where he might have an opportunity 
•f consulting the best physicians, and establishing a more 
agreeable circle of acquaintance. Pursuant to this plan, he 
sold every acre he^)Ossessed, received the money in bills, 
and was preparing to set off for another part of the kingdom, 
when an accidental fire reduced his habitation to a heap of 
ashes, destroyed all his effects, and gave him scarcely a mo- 
ment for the preservation of his family. 

Frank, whose property was also in bills, and padied up 
ready for the intended departure, lost all in the general calam* 
ity, and was obliged; together with bis father, bis mother, and 
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liis wife, to take refuge at a neighboriog gentteman^s for a few 
days, till they were in a capacity for reaching the metropolis 
where Frank expected from some letters he obtained to the 
Lord Lieutenant, to procure a little establishment either hi. 
the army, or in the public offices. 

On the arrival of the unfortunate family in Dublin, young 
Leeson applied himself industriously to profit by his recora* 
mendations | but though he met with civility, he could obtain 
no relief; every fresh a|)plication gave him nothing but rea« 
son to lament the miserable prospect before him ; and while 
he was continually cheering every bosom at home with the 
speedy expectation of halcyon days, he had nothing but des* 
pair in his own. At length destruction became too evident 
to be concealed. His father, who was new confined to his 
bed, had been a whole day without sustenance, and young 
Mrs. Lieeson was every hour frembling lest the pains of par* 
tortency should oblige her to solicit the charitable assistance 
of the public. Thtjs situated, torn with a thousand pangs for 
a wife who possessed his highest esteem, for a father whom 
he almost worshiped, and for a mother whom hetendeily lov- 
•d, Frank sallied out one evening into the streets, and stopped 
a gentleman whose appearance indicated opulence 5 he de- 
manded his money with such a wildness of accent, that the 
gentleman was so terrified, as to give him without resistance 
a purse containing fifty guineas, with which Frank retreated 
to his lodgings, where he deposited the mon^ y witti his father^ 
telling him he hafi received it on the Lord Lieutenant's order^ 
as an earnest only of future services The family, not doubt- 
ing the truth of this relation, poured out their unfeigned ac* 
&nowledgments of the Viceroy's goodness, and once mor^ 
refreshed themselves with a comfortable repast. 

Next morning the robbery became noised abroad, and to 
Hhe greatest surprise of every body, a merchant of the fairest 
character and fortune was apprehended for the robbery and 
lodged in prison. On the earliest knowledge of this circum- 
stance, Frank immediately wrote to the innocent gentleman, 
desiring him to be under no apprehension, for if he was not 
honorably acquitted, the person actually guilty, would, on the 
day of trial, appear in court, acknowledge his crime, and sur- 
render himself to the violated laws of his country. The gen- 
tleman naturally read this letter to every body that came to 
see him ; but though such as were his friends talked of it as 
•a most extraordinary affair^ the generality of people consider- 
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ed it 33 a despicable artifice, to impose on the credulity ^ 
the^ublic. 

Tbe d^ of trial at last came; and notwithstanding ]Lhe 
perchants'^ character appeared irreproachable before this 
unfortunate occurrence ; notwithstanding several peri^ons of 
the highest rank proved him to be a man remarkably nice in 
his principles, and very opulent, the prosecutor was ^o posi- 
tive in his charge, and a nurabf^r of circuiQstances so surpris- 
ingly concurred to give it weight, that he was actually con- . 
victed. It only remained for tne Ji^dge to pronounce sentence 
of death upon him. M this awful mon^ent, a loud n»ise of 
" make way ! make way !" ran throtigh the court, and yoijng 
Li&eson, with a manly^ yet modest countenance, rushing for* 
ward, and demanding to be heai*d, delivered himself to the 
following effect : 

" You see before you, my l«rd, an unh^py young man, 
wlio once little thought of violating the laws of his country, 
and wished rather to be the friend than the enemy of society ^ 
but who knows to what he may be urgea in the hour of pier- 
cing calamity ; to what he ma^y be brought, ^hen destitute of 
friends, and destitute of bread ? I, my lord, w^ born a gen- 
tleman, and bred one. Six months ago I was pQssesse4 of an 
easy fortune, but an accidental fire reduced me in a moment 
to beggary, and what is still more distressing;, reduced also ao 
infirm and aged father, an aged and tender mother, togetli« 
er with the best of womep, to the same laixientable situation. 
Encouraged by some recommendations to the great, we came 
up to town, and expected sl de,cent means of procuring a sub- 
slstance ; but, alas tmy lord ; those who want compassion 
most, are those who are most commonly disregarded. In- 
stead of assistance, we received compliments, and met with 
f he bows of frigid politeness where we looked for theboun 
teous hand of relief; so that in a little time our all was ej^ 
hausted, and my wretched father, and the venerable partnec 
of his youth, were above a day without any sustinence what- 
ever ; when unable to spe them expiring for want of food, I 
rushed forward, and committed the . robbery for which thi» 
gentleman, now a prisoner at the bar, has been convicted. 
, "This was n<»t the wl^ole of my a^llction : a fond deserving, 
wife, who had brought me a plentiful A^rtune, lay also perish-, 
ing with hunger, and that too in a situation which demanded 
the tenderest attention, and the most immediate regards — 
Such, my l^rd, were my o^UVi^s . for die unjustifiable action. 
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llad the gentleman condemned, been happify acquitted, I 
should not made this public acknowledgement of my guilt. 
Heaven only knows what I have sufiered during his confine- 
ment ! but the Empire u( the Universe would not bribe me to 
infore him farther, nor tempt me, by an infamous sacrifice of 
his life, to the safety of my own. Here then, my lord, I claim 
his sentence, and demand bis bonds. Providence will, I 
doubt not, now take care of my innocent family, who are 
equally ignorant of my crime, and of my self-accusation* For 
my own part, I am resigned ; and I feel nothing in cons^ 
quence of my approaching fate, but from what I am sensible 
they must feel on my account.'' 

Here young Leeson ended, and the whole court was lost !• 
approbation and in tears. He was, however, condemned, 
and pardoned the same day ; and his character safieredso lit- 
tle on the occasion, that the Lord Lieutenant gave him with 
his life, a place of i£700 sterling a year ; while the merchant^ 
who had been accused from resembling him strongly, dyin| 
some time after without heirs, left Frank his whole foitune, 4i 
a reward for so exemplary an act of justice and generosity* 

The tried of Thomas Hoagj alias Joseph Parker ^ for ttk 
crime of 9iQAMffheld in the city of Jfew-rorlf Jut^ 
22df 1804. 

Mr. Biker, Attorney for the prosecution. 

W. Morton, andf D. D. TouPKixs^for the Prisonit* 

The Prisoner's first marraige, and of her being alive, as 
£id in the indictment, vas admitted, and the evidence to sup- 
port the second marriage was as follows : 

Benjamin Coe testified — ^that he was one of the Judges of 
the court of Common Pleas, in the county of Rockland — that 
be well knew the prisoner at the bar, that he came to Rock* 
land in the beginning of Sept. 1 800, and there passed by the 
name of Tdomas Hoag — that there was a person with him 
who passed for his brother ; but between those two persons 
there was no sort of resemblance — that the prisoner worked 
for the witness about a month, during which time he eat dai». 
ly at witness' table, and he of course saw him daily — ^that on 
the 25th day of December, 1800, witness married the priso- 
ner to one Catharine Secor— that witness is confident of the 
time because he recollected that on that very day ,-^ one of his 
own children was christened*— that during; all the time pris«» 
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ner remained in Rockland county, witness saw ^him continu- 
ally ; ho was th«»refore as much satisfied that prisoner was 
Tliomas Hoag, as that he himself was Benjamin Coe. 

John Knapp testified — ^tliat he knf w the prisoner in 1800 
and 1301, he was then in Rockland county, and passed by 
the name of Thomas Hoag, that he saw him constantly for 
five months during the time the prisoner was at Rockland — 
that he Wrts at the prisoner's wedding ; that Hoaor had a scar 
under his foot ; the way witness knew it was, witness and 
Hoag were leaping together, and the witness out leaping Hoag 
—•upon which Hoag remarked, that he could not leap as well 
now as he formerly could, before he receiv-d a wound in his 
foot by treading on a drawing-knife — that Hoag then pulled 
off his shoe and showed witness the scar under his foot, occa- 
sioned by that wound ; the scar was very -perceptible — wit- 
ness was confident prisoner at the bar was Thomas Hoag. 

Catharine Conklin, \_formerly Catharine Secor^ but 
Mince married to one Conklin^ ] testified, that she became ac- 
qnainted with prisoner in the beginning of September, 1800, 
when he came to Rockland ; he then passed by the name of 
Thomas Hoag — that witness saw him constantly — that priso- 
ner shortly after their acquaintance, paid his addresses to her 
and finally ofi the 25th af December married her ; that he liv- 
ed with her till the latter end of March 1801, when he left 
her ; that she did not see him again until two years after — 
that on the morning of his leaving her, he appeared desirous 
of communicating something of importance to her, but was 
dissuaded from it by a person who was with him, and wlio pas- 
sed for his brother — that Hoag, until his departure, was a kind, 
attentive and affectionate husband — that she was as well con- 
vinced as she could possibly be of any thing in this world, 
that the prisoner at the bar was the same person who married 
her by the name of Thomas Hoag — that she then thought 
him; and i^tiil thinks him the handsomest man she ever saw, 

DEFENCE 

Joseph Chadwigk testified, that he had been acquainted 
with the prisoner, Joseph Parker, for a number of years ; that 
witness resides in the city, is a rigger by trade — that prisoner 
worked in the employ of the witness a considerable time as a 
rigger — that prisoner began to work for witness in September 
1799»and continued to work for him until the spring of 1801, 
that during that period he saw him constantly — ^thatitap- 
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peared from the witness' books, that Parker bad received man* 
ey from witness for work, which he had performed on the fol- 
lotv^ing days, viz. on the 6th of October, and 6th and ISth of 
December, 1800; on the 9th, l6thand 2Hth of February, 
and 11th of March ISOl— that Parker'lived from May 1800, 
till sometime in April 1801, in a house in this city belonging 
to Capt. Pelor — that during that period, and since, witness 
had be^n well acquainted with ttie prisoner. 

I^AG Ryckman testified, that he was an inhabitant of this 
city ; that be was well acquainted with Joseph Parker tht* pris- 
oner at the bar, and had known him for a number ot years, 
that witness and Parker were jointly vn^nged in the latter end 
of the year 1800, in loading a vessel for Capt. Tred\%t 11, of 
this place — that they began to work on the 20th &dy <if De-» 
cember 1800, and were employfd the greater part of the 
niunth of January 1801, in the loading of the vessel ; that dur- 
ing that time the witness and Parker woiked together daily, 
that witness well recollected that they worked toi^eiher on the 
25th day of December 1800; he remembered it, because he 
never worked on Christmas day before or since ; he knew it 
was in the year 1800, because he knew that Parker lived in 
Capt. Pelor^sliouse that year, and he remembered of their 
borrowing a screw for the purpose of packing cotton ihto the 
hold of the vessel they were at work al, from a Mrs. Mitchell, 
who lived next door to Parker — that witness was one of the 
city watch, and Parker was also at that time upon the watch ; 
and witness had served with him from that time to the present 
day upon the watch, and never recollected x^issing him any 
time during that period fronii the city. 

AspiNWALL Cornwall testified, that he lived in Rtitger 
Street, and had lived there a number of years ; that he l^ept a 
grocery store ; that he knew Parker, the prisoner at the bar, 
in 1800 and 1801 ; that Parker lived in Capt, Pelor's house; 
that he lived only one, year in Pelor's house ; that Parker 
wliile he li^ed there^ traded with witness ; that witness once 
recollected of missing Parker for a week, and enquiring, found 
he had been to Staten Island, at work on board one of the U. 
S Frigates ; that excepting that time he never knew him to 
be al^sent from hils family, but saw him constantly. 

Elizabeth 'MITCHELL testified, that she knew Parker, 
the prisoner at the bar, well— "that in the year 1800 and 1 801, 
Parker lived in a house adjoining to one in which witness liv- 
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•d— that the hwise Parker lived in, belonged to Capt. Pelor 
that wknest was in habits of intimacy with Parker's femilv* 
■nd visited them constantly— that Parker being one of the 
«ty watch, she used to hear him rap witli his stick at the door 
t9 awaken bis family, upon his return from the watch in the 
morning— that she also remembered, perfectly well, Parker's 
borrowing a screw from her on Christmas day, in 1800 she 
•ffered him some spirits to drink, bat h« preferred a gl^ of 
•wme, which she got for him ; the circumstance of her lendine 
the screw to him, she was the more positive of, frbm recollect- 
ing also that it was broken by Parker in using it— that Park- 
er never lived more than one year in. Capt. Peior's house, and 
from that time to the present day, witness had been on the 
aametermsofintimacy with Parker's family; she therefore 
considered it as almost impossible that Parker could have 
been absent from town, at any time, without her knowing it. 
«nd she never knew him to be absent more than one week 
while he hved at Peior's house. 

James Redding testified, that he had lived in the city a 
■umber of years ; that he had known Parker, the prisoner ai 
the bar, from his infancy ; that Parker was born at Rye, in 
Westchester county ; that Parlter, in the year 1800, lived in 
Capt,.Pelor's house; that witness then saiv him coiitinuallv. 
and never knew Jiim during that time to be absent from towR 
any length of time; that witness particularly remembered 
i^'/nt^^''''' •"'''!-"r^"'''- P^-'o^'" house! witness sle 
Sng a ho^^""'"^ of January, 1801, assisted Parker in 

P-Iif/'f.,^*'*""' '^''"^'''u*''"* ""^ '""^ •'^^n acquainted with 
P"ker, the prisoner at the bar, for the last four years; that 

7aT^ , «o, p" r "'■•'"/''^ ^atch-that from June sS 
to May 1 801 Parker served upon the watch with witi.ess-tha 
at firs , Parker served as a substitute in «h^ absence of a regu- 
lar watchnian— that witness remembered tl«t Parker, a few 
days after Chnstmas, in 1800, was placed upon the rol .f th^ 
regular watch, in the place of one Ransom wLo was taken sck 
--witness was certain it was in the period above mrnS 

watT Sal r • '•^r'^ l""^ "''"'^^ ^^- served ;pr,t' 

w!!acr»- ^•^"""S^*^'^ ''.''"^^ P«"<"^' '^"nws and Parker 
were stationed together, while on the watch at the same nZ 

-witness was certain that Parker, the prisoner at the C 

wa? the person with whom he had served „po^ the w^tcfc 
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md was confident^ that during that time, Parker was never 
absent from the watch, more than a week at any one time. 

FOR THE PROSECUTION. 

Moses Anderson testified, that he had lived at Haver- 
straw, Rockland county — that he had lived there since the 
year 1791 — that he knew the prisoner at the bar well — ^that 
he came to the house of the witness in the beginning of Sept. 
1800 — that he then passed by the name of Thomas Hoag — 
that he worked tor witness eight or ten days — ^that from that 
time till the 25th of December, prisoner passed almost eve- 
ry Sunday at witness' house ; that during prisoner's stay i* 
Rockland County, witness saw him constantly — ^that if the 
prisoner was the person alluded to, he had a scar on his fore- 
head, which he told witness was occasioned by the kick of 
a horse ; he had also a small mark on his neck, [those marks 
the prisoner had,] he had also a 8car under his foot between 
his heel and the ball of the footy occasioned as he told the 
witness, by treading upon a drawing-knife — that that scar 
was easy to be seen — ^that his speech was remarkable ; his 
voice being effeminate i that he spgke quick and lisped a lit- 
tle, [those peculiarities were observable in the prisoner's 
speech ;] that prisoner supped at witness' house the night 
of his marriage, in December^ 1800; that witness had not 
seen prisoner until this day, since prisoner left Rockland, 
%vhich was between three and four y^ars ago; that witness 
v^as perfectly satisfied in his own mind, that prisoner was 
Thomas Hoag. 

La VINA Anderson testified, that she knew the prisoner 
at the bar — his name wa^ Thomas Hu^g; that in Septem- 
ber, 1 SOO, he came to witness' house in Rockland County, 
and worked for her husband eight or ten days, — then work- 
ed for Judge Suflrein ; every Saturday night until the prison- 
er was married, he and a person who passed for his brother, 
came to witness' house and staid till Monday morning — that 
witness washed fur him ; there whs no mark upon his linen ; 
that prisoner, if he is Thomas Hoag, has a scar upon his 
forehead, he has also one uiider his foot — was certain of the 
mark under his foot, because she lecollected that the person 
who passed as his brother having cut himselt severely with 
a scytfie and complaining very much of the pain, Thomas 
Hoag told him, he had been much worse wounded, and then 
shewed the scar under his foot. 

12 
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Witness also testified, that about a yeai* ago^ after a suit 
had been brought in the Justice's Court of this city, wherein . 
the identity of tlie prisoner's person came in question, wit- 
ness was in town, and having heard a great deal said on the 
subject, she was determined to see him and judge for her- 
self^ that accordingly she went to prisoner's house, but he 
was not at home ; she then went to the place where she was 
informed he stood with his cart, that she there saw him lying 
on his cart with his head on his hand, that in that situation 
she instantly knew him ; that she spoke to him, and when 
he answered her she immediately recognized his voice ; that 
it was very singular, shrill, thick, hurried, and something 
of a lisp, that Hoag , had also a habit of shrugging up his 
shoulders when he spoke, this she also observed in the pris- 
oner, that prisoner said he had been told she was coromg to 
see him, and it was surprising that people could be so deceiv- 
ed, and asked witness if she thought h^ was the man, witness 
replied she thought he was, but would be more certain if she 
looked at his forehead — sh^ accordingly lifted up his hat and 
saw the scar upon his forehead, which she had often before 
seen ; that prisoner then told her it was occasioned by the 
kick of a horse, witness added ic^ was impossible that she 
could be mistaken ; — prisoner was Thomas Hoag. 

Margaret Segor testified, that about four years ago she 
lived at Rockland with her father JVloses Andei*son, that 
prisoner at the bar, Thomas Hoag, came to their house in 
September, 1800; that he remained at Rockland five or six 
months, that he had a scar on his forehead, that Hoag used 
to come every Saturday night to her father's to pass Sunday 
with them, that she used to comb and tie his hair every Sun- 
day, and thus saw the scar ; that witness married about two 
years ago, and came immediately to live in this city; that 
after she had been in town a fortnight she was one day stand- 
ing at hef door, and she heard a cartman speakjng to his 
horse; that she immediately recognized the voice to be that 
of Thomas Hoag, and uptm looking-at him saw the prisoner 
at the bar and instantly knew him ; that as he passed her he 
smiled and said, how d'ye do cousin, that the next day he 
came to her house and asked her how she knew he was the 
man — witness replied she could tell better if he would let 
her look at his head ; that accordingly she looked and saw 
a scar upon his forehead, which she had often remarked up* 
on the head of ^oag ; witness admitted she had roentione«| 
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iicr suspicions to her husband, and that her husband had told 
the prisoner of it and had brought him to the house ; witnets 
added she was confident prisoner was the person who pass* 
ed at Rockland as Thomas Hoag. 

Nicholas W. Conklin testified, that he lived in Rock- 
land County, that he knew the prisoner at the bar, that his 
name was Thomas Hoag; that he could not be mistaken in 
the person ; that Hoae^\ h^id worked a considerable time for 
him ; that during that time he had eaten at witness' table ; 
that Hoag being a strajiger, and witness understanding he 
"^as paying his addresses to Catharine Secor, witness took a 
good deal of notice of him — thought him a clever fellow — 
saw a great deal of him — lived m a house belonging to wit- 
ness ; when witness saw prisoner at this place he knew him 
instantly, his gait, bis smile, (which is a very peculiar one^} 
his very look was that of Thomas Hoag — witness endeavor- 
ed, but in vain to find some difference in appearance be- 
tw^n prisoner and Hoag ; he was satisfied in his mind that 
he is the same person — Hoag he thought was about 28 or 
30 years of age \ he thought Hoag had a small scar on his 
neck. 

Samuel Smith was called merely as to the character of 
on^of the witnesses on the pact of the prosecution, a Mr. 
Knapp, and testified that he bore an unexceptionable char- 
acter. # 

Abraham Wbndell testified, that he knew one Thom* 
as Hoag in the latter end of the y''ar 1 800 ; he was then at 
Haverstraw, that he had been very intimate with him, and 
knew him as well as he knew any man ; that he had worked 
with him, that he had breakfasted, dined and supped witJi 
him, and many a time had been at frolicks with him, and 
that the prisoner at the bar was the same man ; that he had 
nododst whatever about it ; that about a year ago witness 
being in this city, was told by some persons, that Hoag had 
beat the Haverstraw folks in an actitm wherein his identity 
had come in question ; that witness told them he could know 
him with certainty ; that they saitj they would send him 
down to him that day ; that witness was abofxrd his sloop — 
. saw prfsoner at the distance of a h«ndr«»d yards, coming 
down the street, and instantly knew him — prisoner came up 
to him and said immediately, Mr. Wendf^ll I am told you say 
you will know inej witness replied so 1 do; you are Thorn- 
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as Hoa^; that witness was as confident prisoner is the per- 
son, as be was of his own existence. 

There were a number of other witnesses both for and ag- 
ainst the prisoner ; and all were positive in their testimony^ 
as to the identity of the prisoner, that he was Thomas Hoag, 
and that he was Joseph Parker. 

,It was agreed between the Att^y General, and the counsel 
for the prisoner, that the prisoner should exhibit his feet to 
the jury, in order that they might see whether there was the 
«rar which had been spoken of in such positive terms by 
several of the witnesses on the-part of the prosecution. 9 

Upon exhibiting his feet not the least mark or scar could 
be seen upon either of them. The jury without retiring 
from the bar, found a verdict of not guiUy. 

The. trial of CHARLES BALL, for the murder ofMsfa^ 
ther, Daniel Ball, of Bridport, on the 23d of Jitney 
A, D, 1824, before the Hon, Supreme Court ^ holden at 
Middleb9ryy Vermont y in January A, D. 1825. 

Enoch D. Woodbridge and Zebulon R. Shifherd, 
Esqr^s.for the prosecution. 

Peter Starr an^f Robert B. Bates, Esqr^s. for the 
prisoner. 

Before I proceed to the evidence. I will state a few facts : 
The prisoner had been a soldier in the late war, during which 
time he had not added very extensively to his stock of i/tor- 
ahor honesty; after he left the army he returned to his fa- 
ther's with little or no inclination to labor ; he was in the 
year 1821 apprehended for stealing some clothes and a num« 
ber of traps ; and to the indictment he plead guilty' as to the 
traps, and not guilty as to the clothes. He was sentenced 
to the state's prison for two years. In July, 1823, his term 
of confinement expired, and he returned to his father's again. 
The old gentleman and the prisoner, it appeared, were both 
given to intoxication, and of course not wealthy; and the 
prisoner seemed determined to have his living in the family 
without doing much for his support. The old gentleman 
had frequently remonstrated with the prisoner, and t^ld him 
to leave the house and provide for himself; and the prison^, 
er refusing, a quarrel ensued, which ended in the death of 
the old gentleman. On the part of the prosecution, 

William L. Ball, a brothei: of the prisioner, (a boy aboat 
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15 years olcl,y was called, and testified that one evening about 
candle lighting, last summer, 1 wa^ returning home' from a 
raising, in company with my father, Daniel Ball, and Mr. 
Jackamiah Johnson — that, as we got almoft home, I hurried 
•n, and went into the house, and Charles was there, and I said, 
^^Charles, let's go to bed/' and Charles said, <'by Ood, if you 
open your head I will send yon to hell in two minutes." He 
rose up when he said this. He had a knife in his hand that 
be was eating with, and shook his fist at me. He then turn- 
ed round and sat down and went to eating again, and then 
said <^God damn you, li you, or your father come into this 
house to night, 1 will kill you both." I run out doers and 
father was just coming io at the bars. I told him what Charles 
said, and he called Mr. Johnson fJackamiab) several times^ 
before Mr. Johnson seemed to mmd much about it ; he then 
lopked around, and father'told him he must come back. Fa- 
ther then told me to go and tell Mr. Jonathan Johnson to come 
up, and to make haste right back. I went about three paces 
and Jackamiah Johnson spoke to father and said,^^Capt. Ball, 
don^t you go in^donH you go tn, and I will go in, and I think 
I can pacify Charles." I went over to Capt. Johnson's, and 
when I came back, Jackamiah said, ^^he guessed Charles had 
done the work for the old man." Charles then came out of 
the house, and said, ^^by God, I will serve you the same." 
He then spoke to Jackamiah Johnson, when he said this, and 
I thought it was in reply to what Jackamiah had said to him« 
Charles then went out, and as he got on tlie bars to get over, 
the bar fell out of the bar-post, and he feU down on the ground. 
Capt* Jonathan Johnson had then got^up near, and when 
Charles got up be turned to go towards Capt. Johnson, and 
Capt. Johnson picked up a club and told Charles, ^<if you 
come near me I will knock >ou down." Charles then turned 
and went up the road. 1 went into the house with the two 
Mr. Johnso^is and found father on the floor. We took him 
up and put some cold water in his face, and tried to bring 
him to, and got him on to the bed.. I then went after a Doc- 
tor, and had not got but a little ways, before I met a man who 
had a lancet, and he went in and bled him, and the blood spirt" 
ed out once and then the blood stopped, and he did not bleed 
any more. The body- was on the bed at this time. 

Question^ by one of the Jury. Did yoii see no appearance 
•f life when you came back from going alter the Doctor ? 

Answer* No, Sir, 

12* 
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CROSS EXAMINED. 

QuesHony by the Coun$elfor the Pruoner^ Have you ev» 
er thought that Charl<>s was crazy? 

Answer. I hswe tiMught he was, especially when he had 
bevn drinking. 

QjMftion. by name. Have you not thought he acted very 
strangely, when he had not been drinking ? 

Answer, Yes, Sir. I have known him sometimes when 
I spoke to him and said, ^^Charles — Charles-— Charles/' he 
would not say any thing, and after awhile he would look 
round and say, ^didn't you speak t9 me?" . 

Ques^ Have you not seen him angry without a cause ? 

Am, ■ Yes, Sir. He would be angry with somebody that 
I didn't know -any thing about, and would get up and shake 
his fist. 

Question, by one of the Jury. Had Charles got over being 
drunk when you got home ? Aas, Yes Sir. 

Ques. by the Prisoner's Counsel Was he not unusually 
drunk in the afternoon ? Ans. Yes Sir. 

Question, bysame^ Was he not a drinking man ? 

Ans. Yes Sir. He would drink when he could get it. 

Ques. Can 3rou tell any particular case when he acted 
like a crazy mair, and when he had not been drinking ? 

Ans. No Sir. 

Ques. by Attorney for GdvPt. Did" you ever hear Charlds 
^reaten to kili his father if he would not give him half bis pen* 
ston ? 

.Answer^ No Sir, I do -not recollect as I ever did. 

Jackamiah Johnson was then called and testified as foI« 
lows : — On the 23d of June last,! was at a raising, and Capt. 
Ball (the deceased) and 1 came home together, and as we got 
along against Capt. Ball's house he turned up towards Jrrs 
house, and I kept directly on towards home, wid got along 
ten or twelve rods and perhaps more, when ("apt. Ball called 
me. T stepped a step or two atid he called again, and said 
I must come back. I went back and when I got to tht* bars 
I met the boy,( Wm. L. BaH) and he said that Charles (the 
prisoner) had come home and was in the house, and swore 
that he would kill him and his father if thev entered the house 
that night. I advised Capt. Bull to send* for my brother— 
and the old gentleman said, "yes, run,WiHiam,quick." I then 
spoke to the old gentleman Jind told him to stay out doors, 
and I would go inand that I thought I could reconcile Charies.. 
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I w<»nt in, and spoke to Charles, and said" Charles, you a'nt 
mad nor nothing, ai*e you " and he said, no. Iniiii**diate)y 
the old gentleman caiiiP in, and ordered Charles out of the 
house, and said "go ^way Charles, or be gone Charles, I wont 
have you here." At this time Charges sat at tne table, wheel- 
ed round and got up, and they both clenched and struggled 
a minute, and then Charl-^s let go with one hand and struck 
hira under, with one hand, while he had hold of him witk 
the other, and as Charles struck him under the breast bonei 
the old gentleman curled his head round and came dowA 
upon the floor, and Charles then stepped over him, and struck 
him on one side, and then the other, just where he could hit 
him. I took hokl of Charles and pulled him up, and he come 
at mp and struck me. I told Charles I guessed he had killed 
the old man, and he said "Damn you, 1 will serve you just 
so,'' and came after me. I went towards the door, and walk- 
ed till I got out of the house, and when' I got out I took a 
pretty quick step and went into the road. Charles came out 
^nd came to the bars, and as he got on to the bars the bars 
feel out of the bar-post, and he fell upon the ground. My 
brother came up, as Charles got up off the ground, and 
Charles said to my brother, "damn you, I wilf serve you the 
^ same," and my brother turned back and picked up some kind 
•f weapon and cdme up towards Charles and told him to keep 
off or he would knock him dawn, and Charles th^^n turned 
and went up the street. My brother and I hurried into th6 
house and found the old man lay on the floor in the same pos> 
ition that he was when I left him. We took htm up and laid 
him on the bed, and there happened to be a young man there 
who had a lancet, and he attempted to bleed hinu The bloojf 
^ave one spirt, and then stopped. 

Ques, by Atfy.for GovH» Did you see any life gr appear*- 
ance. of any, in the old man, when you toek him up from the 
floor ? Ans, I did not. 

Quea. Did Charles appear to be drunk when you weni 
into the house ? 

An9. He did not. We had been to the raising, and had 
drank. 

Q?/f«. He w old was the old man ? Ans. Sixty nine. 

Ques. Did you ever hear Charles threaten to kill his 
father } 

Am. I did, five or sijt years ago. He came to my house 
to chop som4 wood, and he threatened to kill his father if he 
would not give him a part of his pension. ' 
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Ques. Did yon ever hear him threaten to burn the city 
^ Schenectady, or any other place ? 

Am. I did hear him threaten to burn some place away 
•ff somewhere, but cannot recollect what place. 

C108S EXAMINED. 

^ues. hy Pri9<mer^9 ComueL Did you ever hear him 
threaten his father ? 

j4n8. He said his father always abused htm. 

Quet, Did you ever see Charles act strangely. ? 

jini. When begot mad with any body he would most 
commonly threaten them afterwards. 

Ques. Did you consider him a quarrelsome man ? 

Am. No, I did not. I never saw h^ pick a quarrel? 
with any body. 

Ones, Did you ever see him act angry when you did not 
know the cause ? • 

Am, I have, about h's land, which he said government 
Jhnd cheated him out of. 

Quei. Did you consider him a man of common sense ? 

Ans. I rather think he is. 

Ques. by Att^y.for GovH. How long have you Ittiowa 
llie prisoner at the bar ? 

Ans. Ever since he came home from the State's pri80fi| 
and never before. 

Ques^ * Has he not always been competent for business ^ 

Ans. Yes, Sir. 

Qurs. Has he not a very uncommon temper, and is it not 
•f an inflamitory and inordinate kind ? 

An9. Yes, Sir. 

Question y by Prisoner's Counsel. Have you not know* 
him to have turns when he would not work at all ? 

Ans. His father told me that he had, and whep he had 
got a place for him to work he would get mad and go off. 

DEFENCE. 

David Johnson testified as follows : — I got acquainted 
with the prisoner the next season after he came out of the ar- 
my. I worked with him considerable, and he appeared ra- 
tional until af\er he came out of the State's prison, when he 
would sometimes be roving in his mind, and said the United 
States had wronged him and he would kill them all — and at 
times he spoke of an officer in the army who had clandes- 
tinjely led htm on an expeditioD| &;c. and when he talked 
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about these subjects he would get into a passion, and there 
was no way for me to get him off the subject and make him 
oalm, only to begin some story. He said they owed him 
j(500 for his services in the army, and ^300 for being in the 
walls of the State's prison, and the keeper ought to pay him. 
Sometimes he would begin about his father's having a pen- 
sion, and said he ought to have it himself, and I could not 
persuade him but that his father was drawing his (Charles) 
money. Sometimes he said he would kill I'ncle Sam — that 
he would kill all Congress,*&c. but that he would have his pay. 

Qtf e<f}OR, by Pr%8oner*8 CounseL Did the prisoner some- 
limes appear strangely and wild ? 

Am. Yes, he did, and sometimes I could get nething 
•ut oi him. 

Queg. Have you seen him in that way when he had not 
been drinking ? 

Ans. I have seen him so when he had been drinking, and 
I have as often seen him so when he had not been drinking. 

Ques. Did he use to rest quietly nights while you worked 
with him ? Ana. Yes Sir. ■ 

Ques. Was his conduct generally such as to induce you t* 
Relieve that he was not in his right mind ? 

Ans. It was. His father came to me and said he was a 
MfBzy man^ and he did not know what to do with him. 

CIOSS EXAMINED. 

• Qu€8. by AWy.for GovH. Was not this appearance of 
<iraziness when he had been drinking ? 

Ansy No Sir. Sometimes it was, and sometimes it was 
not. He Vas at work for me the bigger part of the forenooa 
•f the day he killed his fatlier. He appeared crazy, and I 
asked hifA what was the matter, and he said two Captains 
were fighting within him — Capt. Pero and Capt. Thomdela- 
thump, and he could not work. I laughed at him and told him 
I did not believe there was any body there, and he asked if I 
thought he was a damned fool^ and requested me to feel of him^ 
and T felt of him to satisfy htm. He askrd me if I thought 
there was any body there, and as I perceived he was getting 
angry and in a passion, • told him I thought I did feel them, 
and he appeared to be pacified^ and got off the notion, and 
went to wt)rk. 

Ques. by *he Court. Did he continue at your house till 
the raising ? 
' Am* He did, and my son went with him. 
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Quet. by same. Did you iiYe on the road between the 
l^lace of' raising and where the deceased lived ? 

Ant, I do ; and in the evening after he had killed his fa* 
ther, he came in, and a Mr« Parsons asked him who was dead^ 
and Charles said, nobody. He appeared to be in a great rage 
when tbjs question was asked by Parsons, and slapped bis 
hands sind went towards the door, and I spoke to hUn and 
said "stop Charley ^ you are not going home.'* He answered 
"No," and said he was not goin^ bnck, but believed be 
would go up and stay with Capt Skiff. 

Quts. by AtVyfor GovH Had you heard that there had 
been any affray at the time you first saw Charles that evening 
when Mr. Parsons asked him who was dead ? 

Ant. No. I supposed that Parsons asked thequestioa 
for a joke, to see what Charles would say.. 

Ques. Should you have tho't he was crazy that night, had 
you not afterwards heard of this affray ? 

Ami, Yes, I should. He was always crazy after drinking. 

Ruth Ball, the mother of the prisoner, widow of the de- 
ceased, was called and testified as follows : Charles came 
home first and sat down and eat his supper — I hurried to get 
his supper, and waited to get him off to bed before the old 
nian'^got home^ and Charles had nearly done his supper, when 
Daniel Ball caifie in and told him to go out and leave the 
house, and as Charles was rising from his chair, Daniel Ball 

Eulled the chair out from under him, and he fell to .striking 
im, and struck him a number of times and gave him no 
chance to get out, and after lie had struck him several times 
over the head, Chailes said " this was too much for him tq 
bciar'' and I thought he was truly in a dangerous- situation, 
but I did not see him strike his father. The deceased inquir- 
ed if Johnson had gone home, and as he was turning about 
to go and see where Johnson was, he blundered over the chair 
and fell down on the chair, and I went and raised him up and 
took off his hat off of his head and asked him '' for God's sake 
^an't you speak ? and he said <' No.'' I then laid him down 
again, w^^\ they (the two J<»hnson's) came in immediately and 
took him up, (There was nobody but myself in the house 
when I raised him up.) They put sume cold water in his 
fare and thought he was'n't alive, and laid him .on the bed 
and he was dead, and had a jury. 

Ques, by Prisoner's Counsel What situation ^9i^ 
Charles Bail in when Daniel Ball came in ^ 
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Ans. He was eating his supper. 
Quea. Was the old man in the habit of iirt^xKation t 
Ans. He Was, and I thought he was imoxicaCed when he 
m, and that that was the reason he fell He ha^i b«»n in the 
habit of drinking a great number of years, «nd nlways gtit in- 
toxicated when he went where he could get any thing to drmk. 
He had been sick and confined to his bed a week or more, rtiid 
this was tb' first of his going out. He had not been across 
the door-yard before for a fortnight. He was frequently put 
to it for breath, and had b*»en for a great manv years, and had 
to be raised up in the bed— he would frequently wake me up 
in the night, and I would raise him ap so he coxtli breathe. 

Ques. What had you observed that was strange m the 
conduct of Charles ? 

An8. The first that occasioned his derangement was— he , 
and his father were making potash, and h pestured them, and 
the old man, C harles' father, told Charles to turn m a pailtii 
of cold water into the kettle of melted potash— and it flew all 
^^ver Charles, and he never knew any thing for several 
months, and has never been rational since,— It burnt him and 
the old man too, and put out one of his father's eyes at that 
time, and Charles has ever proceeded in a crazy manner 
since, and has always been talking to himself. 

CROSS EXAMINCD* 

Quet. by My. for GovH. Pray Madam, where did you 
liveTthat time, when this affair of the potash happened ? 
An, We Uved in the town of Jay, County of Ls.ex, 
State of New-York, near Pleasant Valley. He was confined, 
the deceased was, to his bed the chief of the tnne for a namber 
of months, was badly -burnt and bruised, and did not do « 
day's work for more than a year. I' found some of the p.eces 
of the bucket that Charles had in his hands and turned the 
. water out of, more than forty rods off. 
^ Quet. Did Daniel Ball strike the prisoner ? 

Ant. He did. The old man went to the door to eatt 
Jackamiah Johnson after he had struck the prisoner several 
times, and the prisoner behaved very civil. ^ 

Ques. How old is the prisoner ? 
Ans. In his 35th year. , „„♦„ hSadea^ 

Quet. Then you believe the deceased came to his aeatn 

*y the fall do you ? . . ^ . ,. u:„ foil 

Ant. I do beli«ye he came to his death by his faU. 
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Ques, Was there any body in the house when the old 
man first struck Charles ? 

Ans, Jackamiah Johnson was in when the old man first 
struck him^ and went out. 

Quea, Did Charles strike Jackamiah Johnson ? 

An«. I did not see him ; it was rather dark, and there 
was bi^t a little light in the room. 

Que9. Had Charles used any harsh words ? 

Aim. I did not hear any. 

Que9. You did not hear him threaten the boy did you ? 

Ans, I heard something said — but I supposed it. was a 
drunken lie^ and did not pay much attention to it. 

Quet. Did you hear Johnson say any thing to Charles ? 

Ans. Johnson come in and said, '^Charles, we are 
pretty good firiends," and Charles said yes. 

Qu€9. Then you can swear that Charles did not tell 
Johnson he would kill him ? 

Ans ^ Yes, I swear he did not tell Johnson he wouM 
kill him. 

Ques. You never heard him threaten his father did you ? 

Ans. No, I never heard him use a rash w«rd to me or 
bis father. 

Ques. He always behaved civily did he ? 

Ans. He did. 

Ques, Have you told the story of the death of your 
husband to any one before now ? 

Ans. I think 1 have. 

Ques. Well, you told the truth did you ? 

Ans. I did. I always mean to tell the truth. 

To rebut the testimony of the mother of the prisoner, it 
was proved that she had told the story very different at other 
times; at one time she had said that ^^Chatles came honne 
first, and soon after the boy came in and began to plague 
Charles about being grogy, and Charles told him if he did'nt 
go out he would knock his head off." She had als4» said 
that <^ the old man got in and began to strike Charles, and 
that Charles struck the old man twice and he fell, and th'at 
Chiirles their fell <m the old man and hegan to mall, or ^ull 
him about ;" and that ^* Charles struck the old man two 
blows and she thought be did not any more, but did not know 
but he did, for she was so frightened she did not know hovr. 
much he did strike him," and that <^ the old gentleman fell, 
and never breathed after he fell.'^ 
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It was proved that on the left eye of the deceased th< 
was a wound which appeared to have been made with the 
knuckle— another on his nose, and one under the right eati 
and a number on the body, which caused death — and that • 
the prispner was asked the next dciy after the event happen- 
ed, " if he did not regret having done as he had ?'^ His an- 
swer was, ^^ ISo ! I would not give a shilling, nor turn over 
a straw to Jiave it otherwise." He said, ^^ as for going intd 
the v^alls of the state's, prison, I do not care, t),ut as for being 
hung up for a spectacle ibr the people to look at, I will make 
my bed in hell fird^! I will put a knife to my heart first*" * 

A host of witnesses wiais produced to prove the prisoner to 
have been insane. It appeared that the prisoner would fre- 
quently say that government owed him land as a bounty, 
and other services to a large amount. — Some tiipes he would 
claim pay for his services while in the state's prison, and 
some times, while alone, he would begin to«threaten, swear, 
shake his fists, and say, ^^ 'tant right, 'tant right, by God 'tant 
right. I will haye my pay." It appeared that he would 
drink when he could get spirits, and his drinking would oc- 
casion him to act strangely. A number of witnesses were 
very confident that the prisoner was insane at the time th« 
unhappy affair t^fi place. 

The Jury, ftfllHjMkg out about three hoars, returned into 
Court with a v^rcKlffmot guiltj/ of murder^ but guiliy of 
' manslaugJUeTj and be >was sentenced to the state's prison du- 
ring life* 

RISE OF CURRAN, 

When Curran was called to the bar, he was wkhout friends, 
without connexions, without fortune, conscious of talents far 
above the mob by which he was elbowed, and endued with a 
sensibility which rendered him painfully alive to the mortifi- 
cations he was fated to experience. After toiling for a very 
inadequate recompense at the sessions of Cork,*dnd wearing, 
us he said himself, his teeth almost to their stumps, he pro- 
ceeded to the metropolis, taking for his wife and young chil- 
dren, a miserable lodging on Hog hill. • Term kfter term, 
withtfut either profit or professional reputation, he paced the 
hall of the Four Courts. Yet even thus he was not altogeth-» 
er undistinguished. If his pocket was not heavy, his heart 
was light : he was young and ardent, buoyed up, not less by 
the consciousness of what he felt within, than by encouraging 
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qypparison with those who were successful around him ; and 
He ' took his station among the crowd of idlers, whom h^ 
amused with his wit, or amazed by his eloquence. Many 
even who had emerged from that crowd, did not disdain oc- 
casionally to glean from his conversation the rich and varied 
treasures which he did not fail to squander with the nftost un- 
sparing ifrodigality ; and some there wei^ who observed the 
brightness of the infant luminary struggling through the ob- 
scurity that clouded its commencement. Amongst those who 
had the discrintijiation to appreciate, and the heart to feel for 
him, luckily for Curran, was Mr. Arthur Wolfe, afterwards 
the unfortunate but respected Lord Kilwarden, The first 
fee of any consequence which he received, was through his 
recommendation ; and his recital of the incident cannot be 
without its interest to the young professional aspirant, whom 
a temporary neglect may have sunk into dejection. " 1 then 
lived," said he, " upon Hog-hill ; my wife and children were 
the chief furniture of my apartments ; and as to my rent, it 
stood pretty much the same chance of liguidatiop with the 
national debt. Mrs. Curran, however, was a barrister's la- 
dy, and what was wanted in wealth, she was well deteripin- 
ed should be supplied by dignity. The landlady, on the 
other hand, had no idea of any gradation except that of 
' pounds, shillings, and pence. I walked out one morning to 
avoid tlie perpetual altercations on the subject, with my 
miod, you may imagine, in no very enviable temperament, 
1 fell into the gloom to which from my infancy I had been 
occasionally subject. I had a family for whom I had no 
dinner, and a landlady for whom I had no rent: I had gone 
abroad in despondence ; I returned home almost in despera- 
tion. When I opened ihe door of my study, where havater 
alone could have found a library, the first object which pre- 
sented itself was an immense folio of a brief, twenty golden 
guineas wrapped up beside it, and the name of OldB<yb Ly^ 
onsj niarke^ upon the back of.it. I paid my laiidlady; 
bbught a godtl dinner; gave Bob Lyons a share of it; and 
that dinner was the date of m> prosperity !'' Such was his 
own exact account of his professional advancement, 

ROBERT EMMET. 

In all the principal trials for high treason that took place 
in Ireland during the professional life of Mr. Curran, he was* 
generally engaged for the prisoners, and was always success- 
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ful, where succe^ was attainable by talents or by circum- 
stances. In the defence of the deluded insurgents of 1803^ 
when the respected Lord Kllwardcn was assassinated^ he ex- 
erted the utmost powers of skill and eloquence ; but the facts 
were too strong to be overturned by either talents or ingenu- 
ity. Though never deficient in ardor for the cause of his 
client, it is probable, that in this cause Mr. Curran felt a 
more than usual interest. Mr. Robert £mmet,the projector 
of the insurrection, had been bred to the bar, and was a friend 
of Mr. Curran's family. He had formed an attachment to 
his youngest daughter, unknown to her father^ nor was be 
aware of it until some letters found on Emmet, led to a 
search of Mr. Curran's house, where some of Emmet's let- 
ters were found. This gave Mr. Curran the first intimation 
of the melancholy attachment, in which one of his children 
had been involved, 

Mr. Emmet conducted himself during the trial with the 
utmost firmness, denying no other part of the crime \rith 
which he was charged, than that of being an emissary of 
France, which he repelled with much feeling. When he was 
called upon to say, why sentence of death should not be pass- 
ed upon him, he addressed the Court and Jury in nearly the 
following terms t 

" I am asked,'* saic^he, " if 1 have any thing to say, why 
sentence of death sl^ould not be pronounced upon me ? Was 
I to sufier only death afier being adjudged guilty, I should 
bow in silence ; but a man in my situation, has not only to 
combat with the difficulties of prejudice; the sentence of the 
law, which delivers over his bod}' to the executioner, con- 
signs his character to obloquy. The man dies, but his mem- 
ory lives; and that mine may not fvirfeit all claim tathe re- 
spect of ray countrymen, I use this occasion to vindicate my- 
self from some of the charges advanced against me. . 1 am 
charged with being an emissary of France : 'tis false ! I am 
no emissary. 1 did not wish to deliver up. my country to a 
foreign power, and least of all to France. No ! never did I 
entertain the idea of establishing French power in Ireland. 
God forbid ! Small would be our claims to patriotism and to 
sense, and palpable our affectation of the love of liberty, if 
we were to encourage the profanation of our shores by a 
people who are slaves themselves, and the unprincipled and 
abandoned instruments of imposing slavery on others. How 
could we assume such ^n exalted motive, and meditate the 
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introdaction of a power which has been the enemy of freew 
doDi in every j^rt ef the globe? Reviewing the conduct o( 
France to other countries, could we expect better towards 
us ? No ! Let not then any man attaint my memory,* by be- 
lieving that I could have hoped freedom through the aid of 
France, and betrayed the sacred cause of liberty, by com- 
mitting it to the power of her most determined foe. Had i 
done so, J had not deserved to. live : and dying with such a 
weight upon my character, I had merited the honest execra- 
tion of the country that gave me birth. Had I been in Swit- 
zerland, I would have fought against the French in Ib^ dig- 
nity of freedom i I would have expired on the threshold of 
that country, and they should have entered it only by passing 
over my lifeless corpse. Is it then to be supposed, that I 
would be slow to make the same sacrifice to my native land ? 
Am I then to be loaded with the foul and grievous calumny 
ef being an emissary of France ? My lords, it may be part of 
the system of angry justice to bow a nian^s mind by humilia- 
tion, to meet the ignominy of the scafibld, but worse to me 
than the scaffold'a shame, .or the scaffold's terrors, would be 
die imputation of having been the agent of French despot- 
ism : and while I have breathy I will call upon my country- 
men, not to believe me guilty of so foul a crime against their 
liberties and 'their happiness. Though you, my Ibrd, sit 
there a judge, and I stand here a culprit, yet you are but a 
nan, and I am anoth^ ; I have a right, therefore, to vindt» 
eate my character and motives, from the aspersions of calum- 
ny ; and as a man, to whom fame is'dearer than tife, I will 
make the la^t use of that life, in rescuing my name and mem- 
ory from the afflicting imputation of having been an emissa- 
ry of France. Did I live to see a French army approach 
this country, I would meet it on the shore with a torch in one 
hand, and a sword in the other. I ^-ould receive them with 
all the destruction of war I I would animate my countrymen 
to immolate them in their very boats ; and before our native 
soil should be polluted by a foreign foe, if th^y succeeded in 
landing, I would burn every blade of grass before them, raze 
every house, contend to the last for every inch of ground, 
and the last spot on which the hope of freedom should desert 
Hie, that spot woald I make my grave !" After some fur- 
ther observations, he thus ^pathetically concluded: — ^^My 
lamp of life is nearly expired ; my race is finished 5 the 
grave opens to receive me, and I sink into its bosom. All I 
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fcqbtit, tfaeiiy at paring from the world, is tlie charily of itff 
ailanc«« Let no man write my epKaph, for as no wsmtk who 
knows my motiTes dare vindicate them, lei not prejudice or 
ignoranee asperse them $ let them and me repose in obacuri* 
ty and peace, and my tomb remain nndeacribedy till other 
times and other men can do jnstke to my character.'' 

PATRICK HENRY. 

The versatility of talent for which Patrick Henry, the 
American orator and patriot, was distinguished, was Inppily 
iHustrated in a trial which took place soon after the war of 
independence. Daring the distress of the republican army, 
consequent on the kivasiohof Cornwallis and Phillips in 
17s 1> Mr. y enable, an Army Commissary, took two steers 
for the use of the troops from Mr. Hook, a Scotchman, and 
a man o^ wealth, who was suspected of being unfriendly to 
the American cause. The act had not been strictly l^al ; 
and on the establishment of peace, Hook, under the advice 
of Cowan, a gentleman of some distinction in the law, thought 
proper to bring an action of Trespass against Mr. Venable, in 
the district court of New London. Mr. Henry appeared for 
the defendant, and is said to have conducted himself in a 
manner much to the enjoyment of )iis hearers, the unfortu- 
nate Hook always excepted. After Mr. Henry became ani- 
mated in the cause, he appeared to have complete control 
over the passions of his audience : at one time he excited 
their indignation against Hook ; vengeance was visible in 
every countenance^ again, when he cbose to relax and ridi- 
cule him, the whole audience was in a roar of laughter. He 
pamted the distress of the American army, exposed almost 
^ naked to the rigor of a winter's sky ; and marking the frozen 
ground over which they marched^ with the blood of their on* 
shod feet, *^ Where was the man,'' s^d he, '* who had an 
American heart in his bosom, who would not have thrown 
open his fields, Ms bams, his ce)lars> the doors of his liouse, 
the portals of his breast,i o have received with open arms the 
meanest soldier in that litde band of famished patriots ? 
Where is the man? There he stands; but whether the 
heart of an American beats in his b^»som, you, gentlemen, 
are to judge." He then carried the jury, by the power of 
bis imagination, to the plains around York, the surrender of 
which had followed shortly after the act complained of. He 
depicted the surrender in ttf^ most glowing and noble colors 
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of his eliinoence ; the audience «8w before their jeyes ihe hn- 
miliation and dejection of. the British, as they mardiecl out 
of their trenches ; they saw the triumph which lighted up 
every patriotic face ; they heard the shouts of victory^ the 
cry of WashingtoQ and liberty, as it rung, and ec^ioetd through 
the American ranks, and was reverberated from the hiUs and 
shores of the neighboring river; "but hark!" continued 
Henry, " wliat notes of discord are these which disturb the 
general joy, and silence the acclamations of victory? They 
are the notes of Jolui Hook, hoarsely bawling through the 
Anaerican camp, "beef! beef! beef!" 

The court was convulsed wiih laughter ; when Hook turn- 
ing to the clerk, said, " Never mind, you mon ; wait till Bil- 
ly Cowan gets up and he'll show him the la." But Mr. 
Cowan was so completely overwhelmed by the torrent which 
bore upon his client, that when he rose to reply tp Mr. Hen- 
ry, he was scarcely able to make an* intelligible or audible 
remark. The cause was decided almost by acclamation. 
The jury retired for form sake, and instantly returned with 
a verdict for the defendant. 

A striking example of the witchery of Henry's eloquence, 
even on common subjects, is related by the late Major Jo- 
seph Scott. 

This gentleman had been summoned, at great inconven*- 
ience to his private affairs, to attend,. as a witness, a distant 
court, in which Mr. Henry practised. The cause which had 
carried him thither having been disposed of, he was setting 
out in great haste to return, when the sheriff summoned him 
to serve on a jury. This cause was represented as a compli- 
cated and important one; so important, as to have enlisted 
in it all the most eminent members of the bar. He was 
therefore alarmed at the prospect of a lung detention, and 
made an unavailing effort Vith the court, to get himself dis- 
charged from the jury. He was compelledito take his seat. 
When his patience had b^en nearly exhausted by the pre- 
vious speakers, Mr. Henry rose to conclude the cause; and 
having much matter t6 answer, the major stated that he con* 
sidered himself a prisoner for the evening, if not for the night. 
But, to his surprise, Mr. Henry appeared to halve consumed 
not more than fifteen minutes in the reply : and he would 
scarcely believe his own watch, or those of the other jury- 
men, when they informed him that Mr. Henry had, in reali- 
ty, been speaking upwards of #two hours. So powerful was 
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tb* cliarm by which he would bind the senses of his hearerS| 
■lid niteke even the most impatient nnconscioas of the lapse 
of time. 



BREACH OF PROMISE OF MARRIAGE. - 

The case of Blake against Wilkins^ tried at the Galway 
Spring Assizes for 1817- ni'^rits recollection, as perhaps one 
of the best calculated, on record, to cover with deserved ridi- 
cule the abuse of a species of action which ought to be very 
seldom brought, and very sparingly encouraged. The plain- 
tiff was a lieutenant in the navy, not above thirty years of 
age; the defendant was at least 'sixty>five^ and was the well- 
- jointured widow of thf"; staff physician in whose arms Gene- 
ral Wolfe expired at the siege of Quebec. The plaintiff's 
case having been gone through, Mr. Phillips addressed, the 
jury on the part of Mrs. Wilkins, in a speech of great felici* • 
ty, both for its eloqaence and wit. 

"It ha? been left to me," said Mr. Phillips, * to defend my 
unfortunate old elient from the double battery of love and of 
law, which, at the age of sixty-five, has so unexpectedly open- 
ed on her. Oh,^ genflemen ! how vain-glorious is the boast 
of beauty ! How misapprehended have been the charms o& 
youth, if years and wrinkles can thus despoil their conquests, 
' and depopulate the navy of its prowess, and beguile the bar 
of its eloquence I How mistaken were all the amatory poets^ 
from Anacreon downwards, who preferred the bloom of the 
rose and the thrill of the nightingale, to the saffron iiide and 
dulcet treble of sixty-five ! 

" Almighty love eclipsed the glories of ambition. Trafal- 
gar and St. Vincent flitted fronr the defendant's memory 5 he 
gave up all for woman, as Mark Antony did before him 5 and 
like Cupid in Hadibras, he 

• -, ^ took hig stand 

Upon a widow's jointure Iand^-> 
His tender sigh and tr ick I iog tear, 
]jOog*d for five hundred pounds a year ; 
And languishing desires were fond 
Of statute, mortgage, bill and bond !*' 

Oh, gentlemen! only imagine hlrii on the lakes of North 
America — alike to him the varieties of season, or the vicissi- 
tudes of warfare. One sovereign image monopolizes his sen- 
j&ibiiities. Does the storm rage ? The Widow Wilkins out- 
sighs the whirlwind. Is the ocean calm ? Its mirror shows 
him the lovely Widow Wilkins. Is the battle won? He 
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^ins hi8 tttiirel, that the Widpw Wtlluns may intenreaTe lier 
^Untiei. Dmm the broadside thunder? He ittvdieft the 
Widow Wilkins. 

* A ivc^t IHtk CiMrub tlie liti up aloft, 
To Ivef waiab fi»r the life of poor Peter !* 

Alas, ham madst is he ta be jMtied ! How amply ha shoald 
be recoi^iiieased ! Who hut mast moura his wMmCy dvitote- 
ceeSod> sweet^soHledpatriotisBil Who hnl mast sjanpalhlse 
arilh his pare, afdeat, generous affection J 

<< Like the mamae in the farce/' caatiaaed the Qrato% H he 
Ml in love with the picture o^ fais grandoiothiar. Liiwa 
tfrkice of the bloody he was wilting to woo and to be wedded * 
b^ proxy* For the grati&catroA of his 4varicey. he was con- 
tented to embrace oki age, disease^ infirfflitj, and a^daw- 
.hood; tQ biAd his useful passions to the carcass for which the 
^ave was opening | to feed by antksipatioa on the iiBe<^ 
corpse, and cheat the worm of its revei'siomary eorruptioa* 
Edueated tif a profesaioa proverbially gaaepeus, he aiSnred 
to barter every joy for money ! Bora in a countiy ^^nt to 
B^ fadt, he advertised his happiness to the highest bidder ! 
and he now solicits an lionorabie jurjr to become the panders 
to this heartless cupidity I Thus beset^ harassed, cons^red 
apjnst, their miserable Victim entered into the conliact^ yon 
imve heard ; a contract conceived in kieanness^ extorted by 
fraud, anil sought to be enforced by the mofrt pr^igate con- 
spiracy. 

^^la this the eiample which, as parents^ you would 
sanction ? Is this the.principle yeu. would adu^t yoursdves ? 
Have you never witnessed the misery of an unmatched mar- 
riage ? Have you never woiahipped the bliss by whicK it has 
been hallowed, when its torch lundled at a&ction's altar, 
gives tjie noon of life its warmth and its lustre, . and blesses 
its evening with a more chastened, but not less lovely il]i|* 
mination ? Are you prepared to say, that this rite of heaven, 
revered b}! each country, cherished by each sex ; the solem- 
nity of every church, and the sacrament of One, shall be 
profaned into the ceremonial of a4Soul-degrading avarice ? 

^^ Jn the case before you, is there the slightest ground for 
supposing any affection? Do you believe that, if any acci* 
dent bereft the defendant of her fortune, the prosecutor would- 
be likely to retain his constancy ? Do you believe th^t the 
marriage thus sought to be enforced^ wa&one likely to pro- 
mote morality and virtue ? Do you believe that those deUr* 
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eious fruits by which the 8trug|^1es of social life are 
ed, aod the anxieties of parental care alleviated, were eter 
once anticipated ? Do you think that such an union could 
exhibit those reciprocities of love and endearments, by wfaicli 
this tender rite should be consecrated and reconmeiided ? 
Do you not rather believe that it origimited hi avarice ; that 
it was pronHited by conspiracy ; and that it would perhaps 
have lingered through some months of crime, and then ter-^ 
minated in an heartless and disgusting abandonment ? 

<^ Gentlemen, these are the questions which you will dia- 
euss in your jury-room. I am not afraid of yoor decision. 
Remember, I ask you for po mitigation of damages. Nothing 
less than your verdict will satisfy me« By that verdict you 
will sustain the dignity of your sex ; by that verdict you will 
uphold the honor of the national character; by that verdict 
you will assure not only the immense multitude of both sexea 
that thus so unusually crowds around you, but the whole ri- 
sing generation of your country, that ha&eiaob caic mbvkk 

BE'ATTSNUEO WITIFHOKOB, 0& BLKSSKD WITH RAPPINSSS, 
IF IT SAS NOT ITS OaiaiN IN M tJTUAL AFFSCTION. I SUriei^ 

der with confidence my caseto your decision.'' 

A. burst of applause, which, continued to some minutes, 
followed the delivery of this speech; every individual in 
court, even those opposed to Mr« Phillips, bore this strong 
testimony to the delight and admiration be excited. 

The damages were laid at ^OOO; and tlie ptaintifF^s codn*» 
sel were, in the end, contented to withdraw a juror, and let 
him pay his own costs; 
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In the case Creighton vb', Townsend, December^ 1816. 

This was a . special action on the case, brought by the 
plaintiff, to recover compensation in daniages for the seduc- 
tion of his daughter by the defendant, by which he lost her ser- 
vice. The defendant pleaded tlie general issue. The dam^ 
ages were laid ,£6000. — It was tried before Lord Norbury 
and a special Jury. Mr. Phillips addressed the Court and 
Jury, on behalf of the plaintiff, in the following eloquent 
speech: 

JWy Lord^ and Gentlemen — I am, with ray learned breth- 
ren. Counsel for the plaintiff.. BJy friend, Mr. Curran, has 
told you the nature of the action. It has fallen to my lot to 
state more at large to you the aggression by which it has been 
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occasioned. Believe me, it is with no paltry affectation o(\xti-» 
dervaluing my very humble powers, that I wish he had se- 
lected some more experienced, or at least less credulous ad- 
vocate. I feel I cannot do my duty : I am not fit to address 
you ; I have incapacitated myself; I know not whether any 
of the calumnies which have so industriously anticipated this 
trial, have reached your ears ; but I do confess they did so 
wound and poison mine, that to satisfy my doubts, I visited 
the house of misery and mourning, and the scene which set 
scepticism at rest has set description at defiance. — Had I 
not yielded to those interested misrepresentations, I might 
from my brief have sketched the fact, and from my fancy 
have drawn the consequences ; but as it is, reality rushes be- 
fore ray frighted memory, and silences the tongue, and mocks 
the imagination. Believe me, gentlemen, you are empannel- 
led there Upon no ordinary occasion ; nominally, indeed you 
are to repair a private wrong, and it is a wrong as deadly as 
human wickedness can inflitt, as human weakness can en* 
dure ; a wrong which annihilates the hope of the parent and 
the happiness of the child ; which in one moment blights 
the fondest anticipations of the heart, and darkens the social 
hearth, and worse than depopulates the habitations of the 
happy ! But, gentlemen, high as it is, this is far from your 
exclusive duty. You are to do much more. You are to 
say, whether an example of such transcendant turpitude is to 
stalk forth for public imitation — whether national morals are 
to have the law for their protection, or imported crime is to 
feed upon them whh impunity : whether chastity and reli-* 
gion are stHl to be permitted to linger in this province ; or it 
is to become one loathsome den of legalized prostitution — 
whether the sacred volume of the Gospel, and the veneral 
Statutes of the law are still to be respi^cted," or flung into the 
fmnace of a devouring lust, or perhaps converted into a pe- 
destal, on which the mob and the military are to erect the 
idol of a drunken adoration ! Gentlemen, these are the ques- 
tions you are to try ; hear the facts on which v our decision 
must be founded. 

It is now alK)Ut five and twenty years since the plaintiff, 
JMr. Crf^jghton, commenced business as a slate* merchant in 
the city of Dublin. His vocation was humble, it is true, but 
it was nevertheless honest, and though unlike his opponent, 
the heights of ambition lay not before him, the path of re- 
spectability did— he has proved himself a good raan^ and a 
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Respectable citizen. Arrived at the age of manhood^ be 
sought not the gratification of its natural desires by adultery 
or seduction. For him the home of honesty was sacred ^ for 
him the poor man's child was unassailed. No domestic des- 
olation mourned his enjoyment^ no anniversary of woe com- 
memorated his achievements. From his own sphere of life 
naturally and honorably he selected a companion, whose 
beauty blessed his bed, and whose virtues consecrated his 

Klwelling. Eleven lovely children blessed their union^ the 
darlings of their hearty the delight of their evenings ; and^ as 
they blindly anticipated, the prop and solace of their ap- 
proaching age. O ! sacred, wedded love, how dear, how 
delightful, how divine are thy enjoyments ! Contentment 
crowns thy board, alfection glads thy fireside ; passion, 
chaste but ardent, modest but intense, sighs o'er thy couch, 
the atmosphere of Paradise ! Surely, surely, if this consecra** 
ted rite can acquire from circumstances a factitious interest, 
'lis when we see it cheering the poor man's home, or shed- 
ding over the dwelling of misfortune the light of its warm and 
lovely consolation. 

Unhappily, gentlemen, it has that interest here, — That 
capricious power which pften dignifies the worthless hypo- 
crite,- as often wounds the industrious and the honest. — The 
late ruinous contest, having in its career confounded all the 
proportions of society, and with its last gasp sighed famine 
and misfortune on the world, has cast my industrious client, 
with too many of his companions, from competence to penu« 
ry. Alas, alas ! to him it left wbrse of its satellites behind 
it 5 it left the invader even of his misery, the seducer of his 
sacred and unspotted innocent.— Mysterious Providence! 
was it not enough thai sorrow robed the happy home in 
mourning — was it not enough that disappointment preyed 
upon its lovely prospecls-^was it not enough that its little 
inmates cried in vain for bread, and heard no answer but the 
poor father's sigh, and drank no sustenance but the wretched 
mother's tears ? Was this a time for passion, lawless, con- 
scienceless, licentious pnssion with its eye of lust, its heart of 

. stone, its hand of rapine, to rush into the mournful sanctuary 
of misfortune, casting crime into the cup of woe, and rob the 
parents of their last wealth, their child? and rob the child 
of her only charm, her innocence ? That this has been done, 
I am instructed we shall prove. What requital it deserves? 
gentlemen, you must prove to mankind. 
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The defendant's name, I understand is Townsend. He' is 
«f an age when every generous blossom of the spring should 
breathe an infant freshness round his heart; of a family 
which should inspire not only high but hereditary pdpciples 
of honor ; of a profession whose very essence is a stainless 
chivalry , and whose bought unbounden duty is the protect 
tion of the citizen. Such are the advantages with which he 
appears before you — fearful advantages, because they repel 
all possible suspicion ; but, you will agree with tne, most 
tiamning advantages, if it shall appear that the generous ar- 
dor of his youth was chilled, that the noble inspiration of his 
birth was spurned, that the lofty impulse of his professiod 
was dospisf'd., and all that could grace or animate, or enno» 
ble, was used to his own discredit, and his fellow-creature's 
ciisery. 

It was upon the 1st of June last, that on the banks of the 
canai, near Pprtobello, Lieutenant Townsend first met the 
daughter of Mr. Creighton, a pretty interesting girl, scarcely 
16 years of age. She was accompanied by her little lister, 
only four years old, with whom she was permitted to take a 
daily walk in that retired spot, the vJeinity of her residence. 
The defendant was attracted by hei^ appearance ; he lef^ his 
party, and attempted to converse with her ; she repelM his 
advances; he immeiiiately seized her infant sister by the 
hahd, whom he held as a kind of hostage for an introduction 
to bis victim. A prepossessing appearance, a modesty of 
deportment apparently quite incompatible with any evil de» 
sign, gradually silenced her alarm, and she answered the 
common-place qaestions with which, on his way home he 
addressed her. Gentlemen,' I admit it was an innocent im- 
prudence ; the rigid rule of matured morality should bave 
repelled such communication ; yet, perhaps, judging even 
by that strict standard, you will rather condemn the farail* 
iarity of the intrusion in a designing adult, than the fa- 
cility of access in a creatur^ of her age and her innocence* 
They thus separated, as she naturally supposed, to meet no 
more. Not such, however, was the determination of her de- 
stroyer. From that hour until her ruin he scarcely ever lost 
sight of her ; he followed hf-r asa shadow, he waylaid her in 
her walks, he interrupted her in her avocations, he haunted 
the street of her residence ; if she refused to meet him, he 
paraded belore her window, at the hazard of exposing her 
first comparatively innocent imprudence to her unconscious 
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imrents.. How happy would it have been, had she conquer- 
ed the timidity so natural to her age, and appealed at once to 
their pardon and their protection ! Oentleroen, this daily 
persecution continued for three months — for three successive 
months, by every art, by every persuasion, by every appeal 
to her vanity and her passions, did he toil for the destruction 
of this unfoitunate young creature* I leave you to guess 
how many during that interval might have yielded to the 
blandishments of manner, the fascinations of youth, the rare* 
ly resisted temptations of opportunity . For three long raontfai 
she did resist them. She would have resisted them forever, 
but for an expedient which is without a model — but for an 
•exploit which I trust in God will he without an imitation. 
O yes ! he might have returned to his country-^*and did he 
but reflect, he would rather have rejoiced at this virtuous tri* 
omph of his victim, than mourned his own soul-redeeming 
defeat — he might have returned to his country, and told the 
cold-blooded libellers of this land, that their speculations up- 
on Irish chastity were prejudiced and proofless ; that In the 
wreck of all else, we had retained our honor — ^that though 
the national luminary had descended for a season, the streaks 
of its loveliness still lingered on our horizon — ^that the nurse 
of that genius which abroad has redeemed the name, and 
dignified the nature of man, was to be found at home in the 
spirit without a stain, and the purity without a suspicion — 
he might have told them truly, that this did not result, as they 
would intimate, from the absence of passion, or the want of 
civilization — that it was the combined consequence of educa- 
tion, of example and of impulse, and that, though in all the 
revelry of. enjoyment, the fair flowret of the Irish soil exhaled 
its fragrance, and expanded its charms, in the chaste and 
blessed beams of a virtuous affection, still it shrunk with an 
instinctive sensitiveness from the grosi pollution of an uncon- 
secrated contract ! 

Gentlemen, the common artifices of the seducer failed ; 
the syren tones with which sensuality awakens appetite, and 
lulls purity, had wasted themselves in air, ^and the intended 
victim, deaf to the fascination, moved along safe and untrans« 
formed. He soon saw, that young as she was, the vulgar 
expedients of viee were ineffectual ; that the attractions of a 
glittering exterior failed ; and that before she could be tempt- 
ed to her sensual damnation, his tongue must learn, if not the 
words of wisdom, at least the speciousness of aifected purity. 

14 
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He pretended an afTection as virtuous as it was violent; he 
called God to witness the sincerity of his declarations ; by 
all the vows which should forever rivet the honorable, and 
could not fail to convince even the incredulous, he promised 
her marriage ; over and over again he invoked the eternal 
denunciation if he was perfidious — to her acknowledged want 
of fortune,his constant reply was,that he had an independence 
— that all he wanted was beauty and virtue ; that he saw she 
had the one — that he had proved slie had the other. When 
^le pleaded the obvious disparity of her birth, he answered, 
that he was himself only the son of an English farmer — that 
happiness was not the monopoly of rank or riches — that his 
parents would revive her as the child of tiieir adoption — 
that he would ciierish her as tHe charm of his existence. Spe- 
cious as it was, even this did not succeed ; she determined tp 
await its avowal to those who had given her life, and who 
hoped to have made it Immaculate by the education they had 
bestowed, and the example they had afforded. Some days 
after this, he met her in her walks; for she could not pass 
her parental threshold without being intercepted, ^e asked 
her where she was going? She said, a friend, knowing her 
fondness for books, had promised hei the loan of some, and 
she was now going to receive them. He told her he had an 
abundance ; that they were just at his house ; that he hoped 
after what had passed she would feel no impropriety in ac- 
cepting them. She was persuaded to accompany him. Ar- 
rived, however, at the door of his lodgings, she positively rc;- 
fused to go any farther; all his former artifices were redoub- 
led ; he called God to witness he considered her as his wife, 
and her character as dear to him as that of one of his sisters-^- 
he afiected mortification at any suspicion of his purity — he 
told her, if she recused her confidence to his -lionorable affec- 
tion, the little infant who accom])anied her, was an inviolable 
guarantee for her protection. 

Gentlemen, this wretched child did suffer her credulity to 
repose on his professions. Her theory tautrht her to respect 
the honor of a soldier ; her love repelled the imputation that 
debased its object; and her \out.htul innocence rendered her 
as incredulous as she was unconsck)us of criminality. At 
first his behaviour corresponded with his professions ; he 
welcomed her to the hume of which he hoped she would soon 
become the inseparable companion ; -he painted the future 
j. vs of their domestic felicity, and dwelt with peculiar com- 
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piacency on some heraldic ornament which hang ovejr his 
chimney-piece, and which he said, was the armorial ensign 
of his family ! O, my Lord, how well would it have been had 
he but retraced the fountain of that document; had he recal- 
led to mind the virtues it rewarded, the pure train of honors 
it associated, the line of spotless ancestry it distinguished, 
the high ambition its bequest inspired the moral imitation it 
imperatively commanded ! But when guilt once kindles with- 
in the human heart, all that is noble in our nature becomes 
parched and arid ; the blush of modesty fades before its glare ; 
the sighs of virtue fan its lucid flame, and every divine es- 
sence of our being but swells and exasperates its infernal 
conflagratio». , 

Gentlemen, I will not disgust this audience : I will not de- 
base myself by any description of the scene that followed; 
I will not detail the arts, the excitements, the promises, the 
pledges, with which deliberate lust inflamed the passions, and 
finsQly overpowered the struggles of innocence and of youth. 
It is too much to know, that tears could not appease, that 
misery could not afiect — that the presence and the prayers qf 
an infant could not awe him ; and that the wretched victim, 
between the ardour of passion and th^ repose of love, sunk 
at length inflamed, exhausted and conflding, beneath the 
heartless grasp of ah unsympathising sensuality ! The appe- 
tite of the hour thus satiated, at a temporal, perhaps at an 
et«rn(al hazard, he dismissed the sisters to their unconscious 
parents, not, nowever, without extorting a prontise, that on 
the ensuing night. Miss Creighton would- desert her home 
forever, for the arms of a fond, affectionate, and faithful hus- 
band. Faithful, alas ! but only to his appetites — he did se- 
duce her from that " sacred home," to deeper guilt, to more 
deliberate cruelty ! 

. After a suspense, comparatively happy, her parents be- 
came acquainted with her irrevocable ruin. The miserable 
mother, supported by the mere strength of desperation, rush- 
ed half frenzied to the castle where Mr. Townsend was on 
duty — ^' Give me back my child !'' was all she could articu- 
late. The parental ruin struck the spoiler almost speech- 
less. The few dreadful words,-" I have your child,'^ wither- 
ed her heart up with the horrid joy that death denied its mer- 
cy; that her daughter lived, but lived also in infamy— she 
coul^ neither speak nor hear — she sunk down, convulsed and 
pdwerless* As soon as she could recover to any thing of 
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€ffi)rty naturally flUd.she turn to the retidenee of Mr. Towii^ 
8en(t--hid orders had anticipated her — the sentinel refused 
lier entrance — she told her sad narration^— she implored his 
pity — with the eloquence of grief, she asked hiln, had he a 
home, or wife, or children ? ^^ O, holy nature ! thou didst not 
plead in vain P' even the rude soldier's heart relented. He 
admitted her by stealth, and she once more held within her 
arms the darling hope of many an anxious hour — duped — 
desolate — degraded, it was true — but still her child* Gen* 
tieraen, if the parental heart cannot suppose what followed, 
how little adequate am I to paint it. Home this wretched 
creature could not return ; a seducer's mandate and a fiaitber's 
anger equally forbade it. But she gave whatever consola* 
tion she was capable ; she told the fatal tale of her undo- 
ing; the hopes, the promises, the studied specious arts that 
had seduced her ; and, with a desperate credulity, still watch* 
ed the light, that glimmering in the distant vista of her love, 
mocked her with hope, and was to leave her to the tempest* 
To all the reproaches of maternal anguish, «he would still 
f eply, '^ Oh no ; in the eye of Heaven he is my husband ; he 
is my husband ; he took me from my home, my happiness 
and you ; but still he pledged to me a soldier's honor ; but 
he assured me with a christian's conscience; for three long 
months I heard his vows of love ; he is honorable, and will 
not deceive ; he is humane, and will not desert me." Hear, 
gentlemen, hear, I beseech you, how this innocent confidence 
was returned. When her indignant father had resorted to 
Lord Forbes, the coipmander of the forces, and to the noble 
and learned head of this Court, both of whom received him 
with a sympathy that did them, honor, IVfr. Townsend sent a 
brother officer to inform her shVmust quit his residence and 
take lodgings ; in vain she remon^ated ; in vain reminded 
him of her former purity, and the promises that betrayed it. 
She was literally turned out at night-fall, to find whatever 
refuge the God of the shelterless might provide for her ! De- 
serted and disowned, how naturally did she turn to the once 
happy home whose inmates she had disgraced, and whose 
protection she had forfeited ! How naturally did she think 
the once familiar and once welcome avenues looked frown-> 
iQg as she passed ! How naturally did she linger, like a re- 
poseless spectre round the memorials of her living happiness ! 
Her heart failed her — where a parent's smile had ever chcer'd 
her, she could not face the glance of shame,, or sorrow, br 
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disdain ; she returned to seek her seducer's pity, even till the 
morning. Good God ! how can I disclose it ? The very 
' guard had orders to refuse her access ; even by the rabble 
soldiery she was cast into the street, amid the night's dark 
horrors, the victim of her own credulity, the outcast of anoth- 
er's crime, to seal her guilty woes with suicide, or lead a liv- 
ing.death amid the tainted sepulchres of a promiscuous pros- 
titution I Far, far am I from sorry that it was so. Horrible 
beyond thought as is that aggravation, I only hear in it the 
Toice of the Deity in thunder upon the crime. Yes, yes, it 
is the present God, arming the vicious agent against the vice, 
and terrifying from its conception by the turpitude to which 
it may lead. But what aggravation does seduction need? 
Vice is its essence, lust its end, hypocrisy its instrument, and 

' innocence its victim. Must I detail its miseries ? Who de- 
populates the home of virtue, making the child aa OFphan 
and the parent childless ? Who wrests its crutch from the 
tottering helplessness of piteous age ? Who wrings its happi- 

^ ness from the heart of youth ? Who shocks the vision of the 
public eye? Who fnfects your very thorough lares with dis- 
ease, disgust, obscenity and profaneness ? Who pollutes the^ 
harmless scenes where modesty resorts for mirth, and toil for 
recreation, with sights that stain the p^ire and shock the sen- 
sitive ? Are these the phrases of an interested advocacy ? Is 
there one amongst you but have witnessed their verification ? 
Is there one amongst you so fortunate or secluded, as not to 
hav6 wept over the wreck ofhealth,' and youth, and loveli- 
ness, and talent, the fatal trophies of the seducer's triumph ?' 
— Some form, perhaps, where every grace was squandered, 
and every beauty paused to waste its bloom, and every beam 
of mind, ai^d tone of melody, poured their profusion upon the 
public Wonder; all that a parent's prayer could* ask, or a 
lover's adoration fancy ; in whom every pollution looked so 
loyeiy, that virtue would have made her more than human ? 
Is there an epithet too vile for such a spoiler ? Is there a pun» 
ishment too severe for such depravity? Iknow not upon 
what complaisance this English seducer may calculate frona 
a jury of this country ; I know not^ indeed, whether he may 
not think he does your wives and daughters some honor by 
their contamination. But I know well what a reception h^ 
would experience from a jury of his own country. I know, 
that in such general execration do they view this crime, they 
Ihink ho possible plea a palliation. No — not the mature age^ 

14* 
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of the seduced ; not her previous protracted absence from her 
parents — not a levity approaching almost to ab^ute guilt; 
not an indiscretion in the mother that bore every colour of 
connivance ; and, in this opinion, they have been supported 
by all the venerable authorities with whom age^ integrity and 
learning, have adorned the judgment seat. 

Gentlemen, I come armed with these authorities, in the 
case of TuUidge v. Wade. — My Lord, it appeared the per- 
son seduced was thirty years of age, and long absent from 
home ; yet, on a motion to set aside the verdict for excessive 
damages, what was the language of Chief Justice Wilmot?^* 
** I regret,^ said he, " that they were not greater ; though the 
plaintiff's loss did not amount to twenty shillings, the jury 
were right in giving ample damages ; because, such actions 
should be encouraged for example's sake/'— •'Just ice Clive 
wished they had given twice the sum \ and in this opinion 
the whole Bench concurred. This was a case where the 

firl was of a mature age, and living apart from her parents. 
[ere, the victim is almost a child, and was never for a mo- 
ment separated from her home. Again, in the case of ^< Ben- 
nett V. Akott," on a similar motion, grounded on the appa- 
rently overwhelming fact, that the mother of the girl had ac- 
tually sent the defendant into her daughter's bed-chamber, 
where the criminality occurred. Justice Buller declared, '< he 
thought the parent's, indiscretion no excuse for the defend- 
ant's culpability ;" and the verdict of ;^200 datnages was 
confirmed.— ^There was a case of literal connivance — here^ 
idll they have the hardihood to hint even its suspicion ? You 
all must remember. Gentlemen, the case of our own country- 
man, Capt. Gore, against whom, only the other day, an En- 
glish jury gave a verdict of ^1500 dam^es, though it was 
E roved, that the person alleged to haVe been seduced was 
erself the seducer, going, even so far as to throw gravel up 
at the windows of the defendant ; yet Lord Ellenborough 
refused to disturb the verdict. Thus, you may see, I rest not 
on my own proofless and unsupported dictum ; I rely upon 
grave decisions and venerable authorities ; not only on the 
indignant denupciation of the moment, but on the deliberate 
concurrence of the enlightened and the dispassionate. 

«I see my learned opponent smile« I tell him, I would not 
care if the books were an absolute blank upon the subject. 1 
would then make the human heart my authority. I would 
appeal to the bosom of every man who hears me, whether 
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such a criiM tliQttld grov nnpuimliHl info a precedent*— 
whether innoceace should be made the subject of a brutal spec- 
uiation. What damaf es should you give here, where there is 
nothing to excuse — where there is every thing to apgvavate ? 
The seduction was deliberate, it wa» three months in pro* 
gress, its victim was almost a child ; was committed under 
the most alluring promises ; it was followed by a deed of the 
moat dreadAil cruelty ; but, above all, it was the act of a man 
commissioned by his own country, and paid by this, for th« 
enforcement of the laws, and the preservation of society. No 
man more respectii than I do the well-earned reputation of 
the British army. 

**Itis sicfaool, 
Where evfry principle teodiog to honor 
Is taught— if failoii«>d " 

Eat in the name of that distinguished army, I here solemn* 
ly appeal against an act which would blight its greenest lau- 
rels, and leave their trophies prostrate in the dust.— Let 
them war, but be it not on domestic happiness ; let them in- 
vade, but be their country's hearths inviolate; let them 
achieve a triumph wherever their banners fly, but be it not 
over morals, innocence, and vktue. I know not by what 
palliation the defendant means to mitigate this enormity-^ 
will he plead her youth ? it should have been h^r protection. 
Will be plead her levity ? I deny the fact ; but even were It 
true, what is it to him ? What right has any man to spel!ulate 
on the temperature of your wives and your daughters, that he 
may defile your bed, or desolate your habitation ? Will he 
plead poverty ? I never knew a seducer, or an adulterer that 
did not. What ! shall the sacred seal of filial obedience, up^ 
en which the Almighty Parent has affixed his eternal fiat, be 
violated with inipunity by blasphemous and selfish libertin- 
ism I 

Gentlemen, if the cases I have quoted, palliated as they 
were, have been humanly marked by anple damages he 
should have considered that before. But is poverty an ex- 
cuse for crime ? Our law says, he who has not a purse to pay 
for it, n^ust 9ufier for it in his person. It b a most wise de- 
claration ; and for my part, I never hear such a person plead 
poverty, bqt that my first emotion is a, thanksgiving, that 
Providence has denied, at least, the instrumentality of wealth 
to the accomplishment of his purposes. Gentlemen, I see 
you agree with me-— I waive thetopic, and. I again tell you, 
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that if what I know will be his chief defence, were true, if 
should avail him nothing. He had no right to speculate ba 
this Wretched creature's levity, to ruin her, and still less to. 
ruin her family. Remember, however, Gentlemen, that even 
had this wretched child been indiscreet it is not in her name 
we ask the reparation ; no, it is in the name of the parents 
her seducer has heart-broken ; it is in the name of the poor 
helpless family he has desolated ; it is in the name of that 
misery whose sanctuary he has violated ; it is in the name of 
law, virtue, and morality ; it is in the name of that country, 
whose fair fame foreign envy will make responsible for this 
crime ; it is in the name of nature's dearest^ tenderest synv- 
pathies ; it is in the name of M that gives your toil an object, 
and your ease a charm, and your age a hope. I ask from 
you the value of the poor man's child. 

[Verdict for the plaintiff, ^7^0 and costs. J 

CONFLICT OF AFFECTION AND DUtY. 

A grocer of the city of Smyrna had a son, who with the 
help of the little learning the country could afford, rose to the 
post of Naib, or deputy of the Cadi j and as such visited the 
markets, and inspected the weights and measures of all the 
retail dealers. One day as this officer was going his rounds th« 
neighbors, who knew enough of his fathor's character to 
suspect that he might stand in need of the caution, advised 
him to remove his weights ; but the old cheat .trusting to his 
relationship to the inspector, laqghed at their advice. 

The Naib, on coming to^ his shop, coolly said to him, 
^ Good roan, fetch out your weights, that we may examine 
them." Instead of obeying, the grocer endeavored to evade 
the order with a laugh, but was soon convinced that his son 
was serious, by his ordering the officers to search his shop. 
The instruments of his fraud were soon discovered ; and af- 
ter a partial- examination, openly condemned and broken to 
pieces. He was {<tso sentenced to a fine of fifty piasters, and 
to receive a bastinado of sts many blows on the soles of his 
feet. r 

After this had been effected on the spot, the Naib, leaping 
from his horse, threw himself at the feet of his father; and 
watering them with his tears, thus addressed him : ** Father,, 
I have discharged my duty to my God, my sovereign, and 
ray country, as well as to the station I hold ; permit me now 
by my respect and submission, to acquit the debt I owe a pa>- 



rent« Justice k biiad ; itislhepow^r of Ood on earth; it 
has no regard to the ties of kindKd. God and our neighbors' 
rights are above the ties of natwe; you had oflended against 
the laws of justice ; you deserved this punishmenty but I am 
sorry it was your fateto receive it from me. My conscience 
would not sufitfr me to act otherwise. Behave better lor the 
future; and instead of censuring me^ pity my being reduced 
to so cruel a necessity.'' 

So extraordinary an act of justice gained him the acdama* 
tions and |>raise of the whole city; and a report of it being 
made to the Sublime Porto, the Sultan advanced the N«b to 
the post of Cadi, and he soon after rose to the dignity of 



BRUTUS- 

When the disgrace of Lucretia, daughter of Brutus, by the 
eldest son of Tarquinius Superbus, was known in Rome, the 
people determined to shake off the tyranny by which they 
were oppressed, and drive the proud and cruel monarch from 
the throne of which he had proved himself so* unworthy, , 
Brutus, as captain of the guards, called an assembly, in which 
he expatiated on the loss of their liberty, and the cruelfies 
they suffered by the usurpation and oppressive government 
of Tarquin. The whole assembly applauded the speech, 
and immediately sentenced Tarquin, his wife, and family, to 
perpetual banishment. A new form of government was pro- 
posed ; and after some difficulties, it was unanimously agreed 
to create in the room of the king, two consuls; whose author- 
ity should be annual. The right of election was left to the* 
people, and immediately they chose Brutus and Cellatinus 
consuls, who swore for themselves, their children, and pos- 
terity, never to recall either Tarquin or his sons, or any of 
his family, and that those who shouldattempt to restore mon- 
archy, should be devoted to the infernal gods, and immedi- 
ately put to death. ' \ 

Before the end of the year, a conspiracy was formed, m 
which many of the young nobility were concerned, and 
among the rest the two sons of Brutus the consul. Their 
object was to restore the TarquinS ; and they were so infatu- 
ated by a supernatural blindness, says Dionysius, as to write 
under their own hands, letters to the tyrant, informing him of 
the number of conspirators, and tlie time appointed for de&* 
patching the consuls. 
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A slave of the name of Vindlcius became acquainted wkh 
their designs, ami gave information to the consuls, who im- 
mediately went with a strong guard, and apprehended the 
conspirators and seized the letters. 

As soon as it was day. Brutus ascended the tribunal. The 
prisunen were brought before him, and tried in form. The 
evidence of Vindicius was heard, and the letters- of Tarquin 
read ; after which the conspirators were asked if they had 
any thing to urge in their defence. Sighs, groans, and tears, 
were their only answer. The whole assembly stood with 
downcast U oks, and no man ventured to speak. Tins mourn- 
ful silence was at last broken with slow murmurs of banish^, 
ment I banishment f But the public good, which predomi- 
nated over the feelings of a parent, urged Brutus to pronounce 
en them the sentence of death. 

Never was^an event more capable of creating at the same 
thne feelings of grief and horror. Brutus, father and judge 
of the two offenders, was obliged by his office to see his- own 
sons executed. A great number of the most noble youths 
suffered d^ath at the same time, but the rest were as little 
regarded as if they had been persons unknown. The con- 
sul's sons alone attracted all eyes ; and while the criminals 
were executing, the whole assembly fixed their attention on 
the father, examining his behaviour and looks, which in spite 
of his sad firmness, discovered the sentiments of nature^ 
which he could not entirely stifle, although he sacrificed them 
to the duties of his office. ' 



A MODERN BRUTUS. ' 

In the year 1526, James Lynch Fitzstephen, a merchant, 
who was at that time mayor of Gal way, in Ireland, sent his 
only son as commander of one of his ships to Bilboa, in 
Spain, for a cargo of wine. The credit which he possessed 
was taken advantage of by the son, who secreted the money 
with which he was entrusted for the purchase of the cargo 5 
and the Spaniard who supplied him on this occasion, sent 
his nephew with him to Ireland to receive the debt, and es- 
tablish a farther correspondence. The young men, whq 
were nearly of the same age, sailed together with that appa- 
rent confidence and satisfaction whirh congenial pursuits gen- 
erally create among mankind. The ship proceeded on her 
Voyage, and as every day brought them nearer the place of 
^stinationj and the discovery of the fraud of jroung Fitzste.- 
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phen, he conceived the diabolical resolution of murdering'his 
friend ; a project in which, by promises of reward and fear, 
he brought the greatest part of the ship's crew to join. On 
the night of the fifth day, the unfortunate Spaniard was vio- 
}entiy seized in his bed and thrown overboard. A few days 
more brought the ship to port. The father and friends of 
young Fitzstephen received him with joy, and in a short time 
bestowed a sufficient capital to enable him to commence bu- 
siness. 

Security had now lulled every sense of danger^ and he 
sought the hand of a beautiful girl, the daughter of one of his 
neighbors. His proposals were accepted, and the day ap- 
pointed which was to crown his yet successful villain}, when 
one of the siiilors who had been with him on the voyage to 
Spain was taken ill, and finding himself on the point of death, 
sent for the father, and communicated a full account of the 
horrid deed his son had committed. The father, though 
struck speechless with astonishment and horror, at length 
shook off the feelings of the parent, and exclaimed, *' Justice 
shall take its course.'' He immediately caused his son to be 
seized with the rest of the crew, and thrown into prison* 
They all confessed their crime — a criminal prosecnition was 
commenced, and in a few days, a small town in the west.of 
Ireland beheld a sight scarcely paralleled in the'history of 
mankind; a father^ like another Brutus, sitting in judgment 
on his son ! and like him too, condemning him to die as a 
sacrifice to public justice ! — A father consigning his only son 
to an ignominious death, and tearing away all the bonds of 
paternal affection, where the laws of nature were violated, 
and justice demanded the blew ! — A father with his own lips 
pronouncing that sentence which left hun childless, and at 
once blasted for ever the honour of an ancient and noble 
family ! " Were any other but your wretched father your 
judge," said the virtuous magistrate, " I might have drop- 
ped a tear over my child's misfortunes, and solicited his life, 
though stained with murder; but you must die. These are 
the last drops which shall quench the spark of nature ; and 
if you dare hope, implore that heaven may not shut the gates 
of mercy on the destroyer of his fellow-creature/' Amaze- 
ment sat on the countenance of every one. The fellow citi- 
zens of the inflexible magistrate, who revered his virtues and 
pitied his misfortunes, saw with astonishment the fortitude 
with which he yielded to the cruel necessity, and heard him 
doom his son to u public and ignominious death. 
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The relatives ofthe unhappy culprit surrounded the fethev ; 
they conjured him, by ail the ties of affection, of nature, and 
of compassion, to spare his son. His wretched mother flew 
in distraction to the heads of her own family, and conjured 
tliem, for the honor of their house, to rescue her from the ig- 
nominy the death of her son must bring upon their name. 
The citizens felt compassion for the father ; affection for the 
man ; every nobler feeling was roused, and they privately 
determined to rescue the young man from prison during the 
night, under the conviction of Fitzstephen having already 
paid the tribute due to justice apd to his honor, would secret- 
ly rejoice at the preservation ofthe life of his son. But they 
little knew the heart of this noble magistrate. By some ac- 
cident their determination reached his ear ; he instantly re- 
moved his son from the prison to his own house, whkh he 
surrounded with the officers of justice. 

In the morning he partook with his son the office of the 
holy communion : after giving and receiving a mutual for- 
giveness, the father said, " You have little time to live, my 
son, let the care of your soul employ the few moments ; take 
the last embrace of 3^our unhappy father." 

The son was then hung at the door of his father ; a dread- 
ful monument of the vengeance of heaven, and an instance of 
the exercise of justice, that leaves every thing of the kind in 
modern times at an immeasurable distance. 

The father immediately resigned his office ; and after his 
death, which speedily followed that of his son, the citizens 
fixed over the door of the house a death's head and cross 
bones, carved in black marble, to perpetuate the remembrance 
of this signal act of justice. 

PERFIDY PUNISHED. 

Brutus, the general, having conquered the Patarenses, or- 
dered them on pain of death to bring him all their gold and 
silver, and promised rewards to such as slu)uld discover any 
hidden treasures. Upon this a slave belonging to a rich citi- 
zen, informed against his master, and discovered to a centu^ 
rion riie place where he had buried his wealth. The citizen 
was immediately seized, and bro't, together with the treache- 
rous informer, before Brutus. The mother of the accused 
followed them, declaring, with tears in her eyes, that she had 
hidden the treasure without her son's knowledge, and that 
consequently she alene ought to be punished. The slave 
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Maintained that the mastf r^ and not the mother, had trans- 
gressed the edict. Brutus heard both parties with great pa- 
tienct*, and being convinced that the accusation of the slave 
was chiefly lounded on the hatred he bore to his master, he 
commended the tenderness and generosity of the mothers- 
restored the whole sum to the son, and ordered the slave to 
be crucified. This judgment, which was immediately pub- 
lished all over Lycia, gs^ined him the hearts of the inhabi- 
tants.' whn came, in flocks to him from all quarters^ oflering 
ef their own accQrd the money they possessed. 

PLRFIDY REWARDED. 
What a noble contnist does the conduct of Brutus form, to 
the base cruelty wliich difigraced the reign of James U. on an 
occasion not very dissimilar. During Monmouth's rebellioUi 
one of his followers knowing the humane disposition of a la:iy 
of the name of Mrs. Gaunt, whose life was one continued ex- 
ercise pf beneflcence,fled to her house, where he was conceal- 
ed and maintained for some time. Hearing, however, of the 
proclamation which promised an indemnity and reward to 
those who discovered such as harboured the rebels, he be- 
trayed his benefactress ; and such was the spirit of justice 
and equity which, prevailed among the ministers, that the 
ungrateful wretch was pardoned, and recompensed for his 
treachery, while his benefactress was burnt alive for her 
charity towards him. 

MEMORABLE EXAMPLE. 
Cainbyses, king of Persia, was remarkable for the severi- 
ty of his government, and his inexorable regard to justice. 
The prince had a favourite of the name of Sisamnes, whom 
he made a judge ^ but who presume so far on the credit he 
had with his master, that juatice was sold in the courts of ju- 
dicature as openly as provisions in the market. When Cam- 
byses was informed ci^" these proceedings, enraged to And big 
friendship so ungratefully abused, the honor of his govern- 
ment prostituted, and the liberty and prosperity of his sub- 
j,ects sacrificed to the avarice of this wretched minion, he or- 
dered him to be seized and publicly degraded ; after which, 
he commanded his skin to be stripped over his ears, and the 
seat of judgment covered with it, as a warning to others. At 
the same time, to convince the world that this severity pr6- 
ceeded only from the love of jnstice, he permitted the son ta 
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succeed his father in the honors ^pd office otf* prime mmisler, 
cautioning him that the same partiality and injustict* slioiild 
meet with a similar punishment. It is remarked of his sac- 
cessor, that he was one of the most upright judges that ever 
existed, but on many occasions he was observed to wrig]^ 
very much in his seat. 

PROMPT AND SIGNAL REDRESS. 

The emperor Canki, of China, being out hunting, and hav- 
ing strayed from his attendants, met with a poor old man^ 
who wept bitterly, who appeared much' afflicted for some ex- 
traordinary disaster. He rbde up to him, and inquired the 
cause of his distress. " Alas ! sir,'* replied the old man, 
<^' though I should tell you the cause of my distress, it is not 
in your power to remedy it." ' Perhaps, my good man, I 
may serve you,' replied the emperor ; upon which the man 
told him that all his , sufferings were owing to a governor of 
one of the emperor's pleasure-houses, who had seized upon s^ 
small estate of his near the royal house, and had reduced him 
to beggary. Not contented with this inhuman treatment, he 
had forced his son to become a slave, and thus robbed him of 
ffae only support of his old age. 

The emperor was so aflected with this speech, and so ful- 
ly resolved to punish a crime committed under the Unction 
of his authority, that he determined on immediately af com- 
panying the old man to 'the governor ; but not knowing to 
whom he spoke, the old man remonstrated on the danger of 
l^ch a mission ; and being unable to dissuade him from it, 
pleaded his inability to keep pace whh the emperor, who was 
mounted. " I am young,'' answered the emperor, <* do you 
get on horseback, and I will go on foot." 

The old man not accepting the offer, the emperor took hiiB 
up behind him, notwithstanding his ragged and filthy appear- 
ance, and they soon arrived at the house. The emperor ask- 
ed for the governor, who, appearing, was greatly surprised^ 
when the prince in accosting him discovered to him the em- 
broidered dragon, which he wore on his breast, and (vhick 
his hunting dress had concealed. It happened, as if to ren- 
der more famous this memorable act of justice dnd humani- 
ty, that most of the nobles, who had followed the emperor in 
the chase, came up at the time ; and before this grand assem- 
bly, he /eproached the old man's persecutor with his signal 
^Ihjusliice; and after obliging him to restore to him his estate 
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and SOD, he ordered his head to be instantly cut off. He did 
more ; he put the old man in his place^ admonishing hira to 
take care, Acsty fortune changing his manners^ another might 
avail himself hereafter of his injustice, as he now had of the 
injustice of the governor* 

DELAY OF JUDGMENT. 
Juvenalisy a widow, comp(§ined to Theodoric, king of the 
Romans, that a suit of her's had been in court three j^ears, 
which might have been decided in a few days. The king, 
being informed who were her judges, gave orders that they 
should give all expedition to the poor woman's cause ; and 
in two days it was decided to her satisfaction. Theodoric 
then summoned the judges before him, and inquired how it 
was that they had done in two days what they had delayed 
for three years ? ^^ The recommendation of your majesty ,'* 
was the reply. *^ How," said the king, ^^ when I put you ill 
office, did I not consign all pleas and proceedings to you ? 
Yott deserve death for having delayed that justice for three 
years, which two days could accomplish ;'' and, at that in* 
stant, be cominaikded their heads to be struck off. t 

A BRIBE WELL WEIGHED. 

A poor man in Turkey claimed a house which a rich neigfat* 
bor had usurped ; he held his deeds and documents to prove 
bis right, but his more po\)i^erful opponent had provided a 
number of witnesses to invalidate them ; and to support their 
evidence more effectually, he presented the Cadi with a bag 
containing five hundred ducats. ' 

When the cause came to be heard, the poor man told his 
story, and produced his writings, but wanted that most essen- 
tial and only valid proof, witness. The other, provided with 
witnesses, laid his whole stress on them, and on his adversa- 
ry's defect in law, who could produce none,; he therefol^ 
urged the Cadi to give sentence in his favor. 

After the most pressing solicitations, the judge calmly 
drew from under his seal the" bag of five hundred ducats, 
which the rich man had given him as a bribe ; saying to him, 
very gravely, "You havc^been much mistaken in this suit ; 
for if the poor man could bring no witnesses in confirmation 
of his right, I myself can produce at least five hundred.'' He 
then threw him the bag with reproach and indignation, and 
decreed the house to the poor plaintiff. 



Vl2i ^ORRtPTION 

Ih tfae year 1770^ a person of the nam« of Moothaille, mtbr 
out anj accuser^ witness, or any probable or even su8pici9os 
circumstances, was seized by the superior tribunal of Arrasj 
and condemned to have his hand cut off, to be broken on tfae 
wheeL and to be afterward burnt alive, for killing his moth- 
er. The sentence was executed, and his wife was on the 
point of being thrown into the flames as his accomplice, wheii 
she pleaded that she was innocent, and gave the Chancellor 
of France, who was informed of the infernal iniquity that was 
perpetrating in the sacred name of justice, time to have the 
sentence as to her reversed. '< The pen trembles in my 
hand,^^ says Voltaire, " when I relate these enormities ! We 
have seen, by the letters of several Freach lawyers, that noC 
one year passes, in which one tribunal or another does net 
.3tain the gibbet or the rack with the blood of unfortunate cit- 
izens, whose innocence b afterwards ascertained, when it£l 
ttiolate,'* ' 



VERDICT AGAINST EVIDENCE. 

It has been well observed by a modern writer, that '^ wje 
are very apt to mistake the foulness of a crime for certsdnty 
af evidence against the individual accused of it; or in pro* 
portion as we are impressed with its enormity, the less nice 
we become in distinguishing the offender.'' A striking illus- 
tration of this remark once presented itself. An atrocious 
murder having been committed, an unfortunate individual- 
was accused of being the murderer, and brought to trial. The 
judge charged the jury, that no evidence bad been produced 
against the prisoner, and that therefore they must of necessi- 
ty acquit him. To the surprise of the court, however, the 
jury returned a verdict of " Guilty." The verdict being re- 
corded, the judge requested to knew upon what shadow 9C 
proof it had been brought. " My lord," answered the fore- 
man, ^^ a great crime has been committed ; somebody ought 
to suffer for it ; and we do not see why it should not be this 
man !'* 



LORD CHANCELLOR BACON. 

Among the foremost in the ranks of the fawning, treache- 
rous, and corrupt courtiers that surrounded James the Firs^ 
we discover with pain one of the greatest men that^our coun- 
try or the world has produced. The friends of science muf^t 
ever regret that this character should apply to so sublim&a 
genia» as Lord Bacon. 
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The proceedings in the c^ of Peacham show that there 
never was a more deliberate enemy to the liberties of his coun^ 
try, nor stauncher supporter of tyranny, even to its extreme 
verge. This unfortunate man was put to the torture, trieiiy 
convicted, and condemned as a traitor, for certain passages, 
said to be treasonable in a sermon which was never preached, 
nor intended to be so, but only found in writing in nis study. 
The minute made upon the occasion of his torture is still pre- 
served. It is in the hand-writing of Secretary Winwood, and 
states that he had been examin^ ^< before torture, in tocture, 
between torture, and after torture,'' and *^ that nothing could 
be drawn from him, he still persisting in his obstinate and in« 
sensible denials.'' This monument of tyranny is signed, a- 
mong others, by Bacon ; and as a fit associate in so barbarous 
proceedure, also by Sir Jervis Elwis,' Lieutenant of the Tow* 
er, whp was condemned and executed two years afterward 
for being an accessary to the detestable and treacherous mur- 
der of Sir Thomas Overbury. 

The case of Wraynham, who was punished by the Star 
Chamber for slandering Lord Bacon^ by accusing him of in^ 
justice, is still more >nelancho]y and instructive. He had a 
cause in Chancery, on which bis all depended, against Sir 
Edward Fisher; and after expending his whole fortune, and 
that of several compassionate friends who assisted hlm> he had 
at last obtained from Lord Bacon's predecessors in the Chan- 
cery a favorable judgment ; which Lord Bacon thought pro* 
per, without any cause assigned, to reverse. Wraynham ap- 
plied for justice to the King, presenting him with a statement 
of hiscase,>eonveyed in language which, if reprehensiWe, was 
at least pardonable in a man in his unhappy situation. The 
King handed over the imprudent supplicant to the Star Cham- 
ber; The lords asked him how he dared to speak in the matt« 
ner'in which he had done of so pure and upright a character 
as the lord chancellor. Wraynham replied by the following 
simple and affecting statement : 

^^ In making this appeal, I mustered together all my miser* 
ies ; I saw my land taken away which had been before estabt 
Kshed unto me ; and after six-and-forty orders and tWeive re- 
ports made in the cause; nay, after motions, hearings, and 
rehearings, fourscore in number, I beheld all overthrown in a 
moment, and all overthrown without a new- bill preferred. I 
discerned the representation of a prison gaping for me^ ia 
#htch I must from hencefortli spend all the days o( my life 

15* 
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without release ; for in this suit I have Spent i^ost ,£9000, 
and many of my friends were engaged for me^ some tnjuredy 
others undone ; and with this did accompany many eminent 
miseries likely to ensue upon me, my wife, and four children, 
the eldest of which being but five years old ; so that we, that 
did every day give bread to others, . must now beg bread of 
others, or else starve, whichisthemiserablestof all^eatfas; 
and there being no means to move his majesty to hear the 
cause, but to accuse his lordship of injustice ; this and aU 
these moved me to be sharp and bitter, and to use words, tho' ^ 
ikngerous in themselves, yet I hope pardonable in such ex« 
tremities." 

Mr; Sargeant Crew, on the part of the crown, by way of 
j^gravating Mr. Wraynbam's guilt, pronounced a most splen« 
did eulogium on the lord chancellor, whose talents and integ- 
rity as a judge were such, he said, that it was a *^ foul of- 
fence^' to traduce.him. The learned sergeant farther obser- 
ved, that at all events the prisoner could not accuse the lord 
chancellor with corruption ; f^ for, thanks be to God, he has 
always despised riches, and set honour and justice before his 
eyes ; and where the magistrate is bribed, it is a sign of a 
CCNTupted state.'' 

The result of the business was, that the chamber imposed 
a fine on Wraynham, which completely ruined him. ^ 

Now mark the sequel f Two years afiter the sacri6ee of 
this unfortunate man and his family to the purity of Lord 
Chancellor Bacon, his brdship was accused and convicted by 
his own e<»ifession of bribery and corruption, and gave in to 

Earliameat, under his own hahd^ a list of the bribes which he 
ad received during the period of his filling the office of lord 
chancellor. In the Ibt how revolting i8> it to perceive a bribe 
rec^ved in this very casCy from the miserable Wraynham's 
opponent in the suit which reduced his fiiraily to beggary, 
and condemned himself to spend the remainder of bis days 
in jail ! 

CHRISTIAN IV. KING OF DENMARK. 

One Christopher Rosenkranz, in Copenhagen, demanded 
from the widow of Christian Tuul a debt of five thousand 
dollars. She was certain that she did not owe him any thing ; 
but he produced a bond signed by herself, and her deceased 
husband, which, however, she declared to be forged. Th« 
<affw w(|0 brought h^foie a court of justice, and the widotii 
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was condemned ta pay the demand. In her distress, she ap- 
plied to King Christian I V. who promised to take the affiur 
into consideration. He sent for Rosenkranz^ questfoned hin 
closely, b^gcd, exhorted, but all to no purpose. The creda* 
tor appealed to the written bond. The Kin^ asked for the 
bond, sent Rosenkranz away, and promised that he would 
very soon return it to him. The King remained alone to ex- 
amine this important paper, and discovered after much trou^ 
bie, that the paper manufacturer, whose mark was on the 
bond, had not begun his manufactory till many years aftet 
its date* The inquiries made, confirmed this faet. ^Tbe 
proof against Rosenkranz was irrefragable. The King sud 
nothing about it, but sent for Rosenkranz some days aHer, 
and exhorted him in the most affecting manner to have pity 
on the poor widow, because, otherwise, the justice of heaven 
would certainly punish him for such wicj^edness. He un* 
blushingly insisted on his demand, and even presumed to ai^ 
feet to be offended. The King's mildness went so tar, that 
he still gave him some days for consideration : but all to no 
purpose* He was then arrested and punished with all the 
rigor of the laws. 

JUDICIAL INTEGRITY. 
A country gentleman once sent a present of a buck to 
Judge Hale, before whom he had a cause coming on for tri- 
al. The cause being called, and the judge taking notice of 
the name, asked, ^^ if he was not the person that had present* 
ed him with a buck?" Finding that he wa» the same, tha 
judge told him, << he could not suffer the trial to go on till he 
had paid him for his buck." The gentleman answered| 
^^ that he never sold his venison, and that he had done no 
more to his lordship than what he had always done to every 
judge who came that circuit." Several gentlemen on the 
bench bore testimony to the truth of this statement } but no- 
thing would induce the judge to give way ; he persisted in 
refusing to allow the trial to proceed till he had paid for the 
venison. The gentleman on this, somewhat indignant, with» 
drew the record, saying, '' he would not try his cause before 
a judge who suspected him to be guilty of bribery by a cus» 
tomary civility. " A neble contest ! between v judicial inte^ 
rity on one side, and honorable hospitality on the other !— « 
a contest eminently characteristic of Englisn jadge aiid£i||^ 
iish gentleman. 
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PETER THE GREAT: - 

There was at Moscow a very learned counselior fn the 
fiw, whose reputation reaching the ears of Peter the Gredt, 
be raised him to the rank of Chief Judge, or Gt>vernor of the 
Province of Novogorod. On appoiAting him to this office, 
his majesty declared to him in the most formal manner, that 
he had ^8 much confidence in his integrity as in his skill, in 
settling disputes impartidly ; and that he trusted he would 
continue to distribute justice in a disinterei^ted manner thro^« 
out the extent of his jurisdiction. 

The new judge faithfully discharged his duties for some 
trnie 5 but after a few years had elapsed, it was publicly re- 
portjed that he received presents ; that he perverted the laws, 
and committed flagrant acts of injustice. Peter, who flatier- 
jed himself that he had not been deceived in his choice, con* 
mdered it at first a calumny ; but on itiaking the necessary 
inquiry, found that the judge, upright as he had thought him, 
was no longer so ; but that, corrupted by presents, h^ had 
more than once made a trade of justice. 

The monarch determined on questioning the judge, who 
confessed that he had suffered himself to be seduced by bribes 
fn several affairs submitted to his judgment, and that he bad 
pronounced sentences contrary to law. On being reproach* 
ed by tl\e king, he pleaded the lowness of liis salary^ which 
would not enable him to provide any thing for his wife and 
children, or permit him to live in a condition suitable to the 
rank to which he had been raised, " How much then,*' 
said the Czar, *^ would it require to put you above the netessir 
ty of receiving presents, and making .a trade of justice ?'' 
f* Twice the income I enjoy at present,'^ answered the judge. 
** Will that be sufficient," said the Czar, " to enable you to 
discharge the duties of your office with fidelity }^ The judge 
declared it would, and pledged himself to future good con- 
duct. '* Well, then," said the Czar, " I pardon you for this 
time : you shall enjoy double your present salary, and I will 
add to it half as much more, on condition that you keep youf 
Word." 

The governor, transported withfoy, fell at the feet of his 
sovereign to return him thanks. His conduct for more than 
flb year was conformable to the wishes of the Ctar, and hfe 
atllniiiistered justice faithfully ^ but fat^cy ing at last that the 
fttonarch^had long ceased from watching his conduct, he be^- 
fan to take presents again, and to commit acts of oppressioi) 
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and injnstict. Tbe Czar being informed of it, the jadge waii 
tned and found guilty : a message from the sovereign was 
sent to him, intiioating that as he had not kept his word, Ihf 
prince was under the necessity of keeping his } and the car* 

rupt judge was accordingly hanged. 

RESPONSIBILITY OF JUDGES IN HOLLANQ, 
A servant girl was erroneously convicted at Middleburg ot 
robbing her master ; the property was found lucked up ill 
her box : her mistress had placed it there. She was floggec^ 
brand-marked, and confined to hard labor in the rasp house. 
Whilst she was sufierine her sentence, the guilt of h«-r mia* 
tress was discovered* The mistress was prosecuted, €oi>- 
demned to the severest scourging, a double brand, and hard 
labor for life. The sentence was reversed, and a heavy fine 
inflicted on the tribunal, and given to the innocent sufierer as 
an indemnification. 



FREDERICK THE GREAT, 
When Frederick the Second of Prussia built the palace df 
Sans Souci, there happened to be a mill, which greatly Itmil* 
ed him in the eikecution of his plan; and he desired to know 
how much the miller would take for it. The miller repUcd| 
that for a long series of years his family had possessed the 
mill, which had passed from father to son, and that he would 
mi sell it. The king used solicitations, offered to build bion 
a mill in a better place, and to pay him besides any smn 
which he might demand; but the .obstinate miller still per* 
sisted in his determination to preserve the inheritance of his 
ancestors. The king irritated at his resistance, sent (or himi 
and said in an angry tone, <' Why do you refuse to sell yonr 
mill, notwithsftanding all the advantages winch I have offereil 
you ?^' The milter repeated his reasonjj. " Do you know,^' 
continued the king, ^^ that I could take it without giving you 
a farthing ?" < Yes,^ replied the mUler, * if it were not for 
the chamber of justice at Berlin.' The king was extremely 
flattered with this answer, which showed that he was ince^)a• 
ble of an act of injustice. He dismissed the miller without 
further entreaty, and changed the plan of bis gardens* 

ARNOLD THE MILLER- ' 
A milter, of the name of John Michael Arnold, bought the 
lease of a mill belonging to the estate of Count Schmett^ of 
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PoranDerzig, situated in the New Marche of Brandenbuf^;, 
near the city of Custrin. The mill^ at the time when Arnold 
{loug^t the lease of it, was plentifully supplied with water^ by 
a rivulet which empties itself into the river Warta. During 
six years, Arnold made several improvements in the mill, 
and paid the irent regularly ; but at the end of that period, the 
pi;pprietor resolving to enlarge a fish-pond contigMous to his 
seat, caused a canal to be cut from the rivulet, by which 
means the stream was lessened, and the quantity of water s« 
much diminished, that the mill, could only work during two 
or three weeks in spring, and about as many in autumn. 

The miller remonstrated, but in vain ; and when he sought 
redress in a cour^ of judicature at Custrin, his lord, being a 
man of fortune and influence, found means to frustrate his 
endeavors to obtain justice. Under these circumstances the 
miller could no longer procure his livelihood, and pay his 
rent. The miller's lease, utensils, goods and chattels, were 
seized to pay the arrears of rent, and the expenses of a most 
iniquitous law suit commenced by the proprietor, and thus 
poor Arnold and his family were reduced to want and wretch- 
edness, I 

A flagrant injustice like this could not pass unnoticed by 
some friends to humanity, who well knew the benevolent 
an. equitable intentions of their sovereign, Frederick the 
Gr?at. They advised and assisted the miller to lay his case 
bef )re the king ; who, struck with the simplicity of the nar- 
. • rative, and the injustice that had apparently been committed, 
resolved to inquire minutely into the affair, and if the miller's 
assertions were true, to punish in an exemplary manner the 
* authors and promoters of i^ucli an unjust sentence. 

The most rigid'inquir<es were immediately instituted, and 
his majesty was sooit ronvioced that the sentence against the 
miller was an act of^the most .singular injustice and oppres- 
sion. He then ordt^red his High Chancellor, Baron Furst, 
and the three counsellors who had signed the sentence, into 
bis cabinet, and on their arrival he put the following ques-, 
fions to them : 

1 . — When a lord takes from a peasant who rents a piece 
of ground under him, his waggon, horse, plough, and other 
Utensils, by ij^hich he earns his living, and is thereby prevent- * 
ed from paying his rent, can a sentence of distress^ in justice, 
%e pronounced against that peasant ? 

They all answered in the negative. 
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2, — Can a like sentence be pronounced upon a miller for 
a^D-payment of rent for a mill, aAer the water which used to 
turn his mill is wilfully taken from bim| by the proprietor of 
his mill? 

They also answered this question in the negative. 

" Then,'' said the king, ** you have yourselves acknowl- 
edged the injustice yoa have committed," and he immediate- 
ly stated the case of the miller, and ordered the sentence, 
with their respective signatures, to be laid before him. The> 
king ordered bis private secretary to read the resolutions 
which he had dictated to him, and signed ; in which he de* 
clared the sentence against the miller, to be an act of singular 
injustice, and one which he was determined to punish* 
** For,*' said his majesty, "the judges are to consider, that 
the meanest peasant, nay, even the beggar, b a man as well 
as the king, and consequently equally entitled to impartial 
justice ; as in the presence of justice all are equal, whether it 
be a prmce who brings a complaint against a peasant, or a 
peasant who prefers oiie against a prince 5 in similar cases 
justice should act uniformly, without any respect to rank or 
person. This ought to be an universal rule for the conduct 
of judges ; for an unjust magistrate, or a court of law, guilty 
of wrong; and subservient to oppression, is more dangerous 
than a band of robbers against whom any man may be on his 
guard; but bad men, entrusted with authority, who, under 
the cloak of justice practise their iniquities, are not so easily 
guarded against ; they are the worst of villains, and deserve 
double punish men t.'^ 

The king then dismissed his chancellor, and commanded 
the three counsellors, who with him had signed the iniquitous 
sentence, to be committed to prison. The president, judges, 
and counsellors at Custrin, were also arrested, and a com- 
mission appointed to proceed against them according to law. 
And in consideration of the iiijiistice, the king presented the 
miller, Arnold, with the sunj^of fifteen hundred rix dollars. 
He also ordered that^ sum ^ual to that produced b}* the 
sale of the miller's effects, be stopped, and paid to him, from 
the salaries due to the respective judges;, &c. who had any 
^hare in the unjust sentence ; and rooivover condemned the 
proprietor of the mill to reimburse 10 the millf^r all the rent 
he had received from the time when he fiiist opened the 
cwal. 
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SINGULAR DETECTIONS. 

The temple of Juno at Sparta was once rob^M^ and ad 
empty flagon found, which bad been left ^by the robbers. 
Much conjecture arose among the crowds who resorted to 
the temple, on the circumstance being known, when one man 
effecting to be wiser than the rest, said, hb opinion, respect- 
ing the flagon, was, that the robbers had first drank the juice 
of hemlock before they entered the temple, and had brought 
wine with them in the flagon, to drink in case they escaped 
being caught in the fact, wine being known to counteract the 
effect Af the poison ; but that should they be taken and suffer 
the hemlock to operate, they might die an easy death, rather 
than suflr'''r the execution of the law. The company on hear- 
ing this, shrewdly inferred, that such an ingenius device could 
not come from one that barely suspected the matter, but from 
actual knowledge of the circumstance. Upon this they 
crowded Hbout him, and inquired who he was, whence he 
came, who knew him, and how he had come to the knowl- 
edge he had stated. His answers were equivocal, and being 
closely pressed, he at last confessed that he was one of t,be 
men that had committed the sacrilege. 

At Delft, a servant girl was accused of being accessary to 
the robbery of her master's house on a Sunday, when the 
family were gone to church. She was condemned on circum- . 
stantial evidence, and suffered thp severe punishment allot- 
ted by th<* laws of Holland to servants who rob their masters. . 
Her conduct whilst confined was so* exemplary, and her con- 
duct had stood s<^ fair pluvious to the imputed offence, that 
her master not only interceded to shorten her imprisonment, 
dut received her again into his service. 

Some time had elapsed after her release when a circura- 
istance occurred which led to the detection of the real crimi- 
nal, and consequently to the complete vindication of her in- 
nocence. 

It happened as she was passing through th^^ butcher's mar- 
ket at Delft, that one of them, tapping her on the shoulder^ 
whispered in her ear some words of very remarkable import. 
She instantly recollected having used thpse very words 0% 
the fatal Sunday of the robbery, for which she had suffered, 
while she was surveying herself in a glass in her dressing 
room, and when as she supposed no one was near. With a 
palpitating heart she hastened to her master, and toid him 
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what had occiu'red. lie was a magistrate, and immediately 
instituted an inquiry into the circumstances of tlic suspected 
person, from which it appeared'that he had suddenly got up 
in the world subsequent to the robbery, nobody could tell 
how. This circumstance was deemed sufficient to justify a 
^arch being made, and the measures of the police were so 
arranged, that it was made at one and the same time in his 
own house, and that of his nearest kindred. The result was^ 
that various articles which had been stolen from the magis- 
trate's house, at the time the maid servant had been accused, 
were found and taken away. 

It seems that the robber had concealed himself in the turf> 
solder, or garret where the turf was stowed away, adjoining 
which was the servant's chamber ; and whilst the poor girl 
was dressing, the villain overheard the words which led to 
his detection, effected the robbery, and got offunperceived. 

He was broken alive upon the racl^;, and the city gave a 
handsome portion to the sufferer, by way of compensation 
for the wrongs she had suffered. 

In November, 1816, a gentleman applied at a store in 
Philadelphia for permission to leave his trunk in the stor# 
during the night,saying that it contained a quantity of valua* 
ble dry goods, and that the waggon which was to take it t<i 
the westward would not be ready till the next day, when he 
would send for it. The store- keeper consented, and the 
trunk was deposited in the store. During the night, a neigh- 
bor opposite observed a light in the store ; which being an 
unusual thing, communicated the circumstance to the owner 
early in the morning. 

Suspicions being thus excited, officers were sent for, and 
after a strict search throughout the store, no thief could be 
discovered, but several articles of merchandize were missing. 
It was at length deemed expedient to examine the stranger's 
trunk, when lo ! the nightly visitor was found enveloped in 
the stolen goods ! ! 

Two men called soon after for the trudk, who were sobi> 
apprehended, and the three were delivered over to the civil 
iauthority. 



A follower of Pythagoras had bought a pair of shoes from 
a cobler, for which he promised to pay him on a future day. 
He went with his money on the day appointed, but found 
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(Iiat the cobler had iil the interval departed this life. With- 
oat saying any thing of his errand^ he withdrew, secretly re* 
joicing at the opportunity thus unexpectedly afforded him of 
gaining a pair of shoes for nothing. His conscience, how- 
ever, says Seneca, would not sufffT him to remain quiet under 
such an act of injustice ; so, taking up the money, he return- 
ed to the cobler's shop, and casting in the money, said, " Go 
thy ways, for though he is dead to all the world besides, yet 
he is alive to roe." 



Th^ folhmng story xb related on the authority of Lady 
Hamilton^ the first vnfe of Sir W illidm Hamilton^ many 
years the British Minister at the Court of Naples. 

About the year 1743, a person of the name of OgiJvie, an 
Irishman by birth, who practised surgery with gieat reputa- 
tion at Rome, and who resided not far from the Piazza do 
Spagna, in that city, being in bed, was csttled up to attend 
some strangers, who demanded his professional assistance. 
They stopped before his house in a coach ; and on his going 
to his door he found two fiien masked, by whom he was de- 
^red to accompany them immediately, as the case which 
brought them adinitted of no delay. He complied, and got 
into the coach ; but no sopner had they quitted the street in 
which be resided, than they informed him he must submit to 
have his eyes bandaged ; the person to whom they were 
€ibout \q conduct him, being a lady of rank, whose name and 
place of abode it was indispensable to conceal. To this re* 
quisition he likewise submitted ; and after driving through a 
number of streets, apparently with a view to prevent his form- 
ing any accurate idea of the part of the city to which he was 
conducted, the carriage at length stopped. The two gentle- 
men, his con^panions, then alighting^ and each taking him 
by the arm, conducted blip into a house. Ascending a nar- 
row stair-case, they entered an apartment, where he was re- 
leased from the bandage tied over his eyes. One of them 
next acquainted him, that it being nepessary to put out of life 
a lady who had dishonored her tamily, they had chosen him 
to perform the office, knowing his personal skill ; that h^ 
would find her in the adjoining room, prepared to submit to 
her fate : a service, for the execution of which he should re- 
ceive a liberal recompence. 

Ogilvie at first peremptorily refused to commit an act so 
highly repugnant to his feelings ; but the two strangers a$sti* 
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red him, with solemn denunciations of vengeance, that his re- 
fusal could only prove fatal to himself, without affording thd 
slightest assistance to the object of his compassion ; that her 
doom was irrevocable, and that unless he chose to participate 
a similar fate, he must submit to execute the office imposed 
on him. Thus situated, and finding all entreaty or remon- 
strance vain, he entered the room, where he found a lady of 
a most interesting figure and appearance, apparently in the 
bloom of youth. She was habited in a loose undress ; and 
immediately afterwards a female attendant placed before her 
a large tub filled with warm water, in which she immersed 
her legs. Far from imposing any impediment to the act 
which she knew he was sent to perform, the lady assured 
him 6f her perfect resignation ; entreating him to put the sen- 
tence, executed on her into ei^ecution, with as little delay as 
possible. She added, that she was well aware no pardon 
could be hoped for from those who had devoted her to death, 
which alone could expiate her trespass ; felicitating herself 
that his humanity would abbreviate her sufi*erings, and sooa 
terminate their duration. 

Afler a short conflict with his own mind, perceiving no 
means-of extrication or escape either for the lady, or for him- 
self; being moreover urged to expedite his work by the per- 
sons without, who, impatient at' his reluctance,* threatened to 
exercise violence on him, if he procrastinated ; Ogilvie took 
out his lancet, opened her veins, and bled her to death in a 
short time. The gentlemen, having carefully examined the 
body, in order to ascertain that she was no more, after ex- 
pressing their satisfaction, offered 'him a purse of zechins, as 
a remuneration ; but he declined all recompense, only re^ 
questing to be conveyed from a scene on which he could not 
reflect without horror. With this entreaty they complied, 
and having again applied a bandage to jiis eyes, they led him 
down the same stair-case to the carriage. But it being nar- 
row, in descending the steps, he contrived to leave on one or 
both of the walls, unperceived by his conductors, the marks 
of his fingers, which were stained with blood. After obser- 
ving precautions similar to those used in bringing him thith- 
er, he was conducted home, and at parting, the two masques 
charged him, if he valued his life, never to divulge, and if pos- 
sible, never to think on the past transaction. They added, 
that if he should embrace any measures, with a view to ren- 
der it public^ or to set on foot any inquiry into it, he should 
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be infallibly immolated to their revenge. Having dismissed 
him at his own door, they drove off, leaving him to his reflec- 
tions. " ^ 

On the subsequent morning, after great irresolution, lie de- 
termined, at whatever risk to his personal safety, not to par- 
etic! pate, by^^oncealing so enormous a crime. It formed, 
nevertheless, a delicate and difficult undertaking to substan^ 
iLite the charge, as he remained altogether, jgnorant of the. 
place to which he had been carried, or of the name and qual- 
ity of the lady whom he had deprived of life. Without suf- 
fering himself, however, to be deterred by those considera- 
tions, he waited on the Secretary of the Apostolic Chamber, 
and acquainted him with every particular ; and adding^ that 
if the government would expend to him protection, he did not 
despair of finding the house, and of bringing to light the per- 
petrators of the deed. Benedict the Fourteenth, (Lamber- 
tini) who then occupied the papal chair, bad no sooner re- 
ceived the information, than he immediately commenced the 
most active measures for discovering the offenders. A guard 
of the spirri, or officers of justice, was appointed by his or- 
der, to accompany Ogilvie''; who judging from V9rious cir- 
cumstances, that he had been conveyed out of the city of 
Rome, began by visiting the villas scattered without the walls 
of that metropolis. His search proved ultimately successful^ 
In the Villa Pona Julio, constructed by Pope Julius the 
Third, (del Monte) they found the bloody marks, left on the 
walls by his fingers, at the same time that he recognized the 
apartment in which he had. put to death the lady. The pal- 
ace belonged to the Duke de Bracciano, the chief of which 
illustrious family, and his brother, had committed the murder 
in the person of their own sister. They no soonef found 
that it was discovered than they fled to Naples, where they 
easily eluded the pursuit of justice. After remaining here 
for some time, they obtained a pardon, by the exertions of 
their powerful friends, on payment of a considerable fine to 
the^ Apostolic Chamber, and under the further condition of 
affixing over the chimney-piece of the room, where the crime 
had been perpetrated, a plate of copper, commemorating the 
transaction^ and their penitence. This plate, together with 
the inscription, still continued to exist there till within a few 
years. 
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A cunning contrivance to tave a makf actor on kU trial. 

A highwaymah] who some years past robbed three gentlf- 
men who were travelling together' in a stage coach, was soon 
after, upon strong circumstances, apprehended as the person 
who had committed the robbery, and sent to gaol ; where 
dreading his approaching fate, he grew very pensive. He 
had not been many days in prison, before a fellow-prisoher, 
who had marked his extreme dejection of spirits, addressed 
him An the following terms : <* How now, fellow-prboner, 
why do you continually wear that cloud upon your brow ?" 
To which the poor fellow, in .a melancholy tone of voice, re* 
plied, that he thought the expectation of the gallows, which 
always seemed before his eyes since he had been wicked 
enough to commit the crime which brought him to that hor- 
rid place, and for which he was fully persuaded he should be 
hanged, was sufficient cause to make any man look sorrow* 
ful. ^ Pho, (quoth the other prisoner) if that is all, cheer 
up man ; if. you will come down handsomely, I will engage 
to get you off this bout.'' ^ I thank you, friend, (replied th? 
other) but I believe that to be impossible : the proof is too 
strong against me ; nor do I think that I can have impudence 
enough even to deny the fact,' (for he was not a hardened 
villain, this being the first robbery he had committed.) '^ Nay, 
(replied the other with an oath) if you have not the courage 
to deny it, I have nothing more to say to you." The other 
then entreated to know by what means he could give him 
hopes of saving his life. ^< No, no, (returned he) my secret I 
will nut divulge | but no cure no pay. If you will agree to 
reward me, I will engage to bring you off this bout; and if 
my scheme should miscarry, you can but be hanged at last, 
you know." * Well, (said the robber) I have two hundred 
pounds ; one of which, if you save my life, shall be yours.' — 
^ Agreed, (said the other) and now all you have to do is to 
tell me every particular word, &c. that passed at the time yoo 
committed the robbery ; and when you are brought to the 
bar, to plead not guihf^y and leav^ the rest to me." Though 
the highwayman received but little hopes from this scheme, 
he related every word and circumstance that he coufd recol* 
lect had passed between the gentlemen and himself^ of which 
this arch blade made no small advantage. 

At the assizes, when the highwayman was brought to the 
bar to take his trial, and the usual question was put to him, 
GuiUyf or not guilty f he pleaded not guiUtf. Just at this 
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time there was heard a great bustle among the fMrisdaers 5 
which being loud enough to disturb the court, the gaoKkeep- 
er was caU^ upon to explain the reason of the disturbance ; 
who replied, that one of the prisoners said he had somewhat 
of the utmost importance to say to the judge, who immediate- 
ly ordered him to the bar, and asked him what was his rea- 
son for disturbing the court with his clamour? He then as- 
suming a piteous countenance, told his lordship, that though 
he had been a very wicked feUow, his conscience wollld not 
permit him to let an innocent man suffer for a crime that he 
nimself had committed. Upon which the. gentlemen who 
were prosecutors seemed greatly disconcerted. He then ad- 
dressed himself to them, and repeated every word t'hat had 
passed between them at the time he had robbed them, and 
had the impudence to exhort them to take care for the future 
how they swore an innocent man's life away. The gentle- 
men stood reproved on this avowal of his crime-^the real 
culprit was acquitted, and the other commanded'back to pris- 
on tilla bill of indictment was found against him. The real 
criminal was punctual to his promise to bb preserver, and 
then made off with full speed. 

When the supposed culprit's trial came on, and he was 
put to the bar, to the astonishment of the whole court he 
pleaded not guiUy ; for which he was severely reproved by 
the judge, who asked htm how he durst to have the effrontery 
to presume to deny a fact to which he had pleaded gviUy at 
that bar.«— To which he, with great composure, replied, that 
he not only denied the fact, but could immediately prove his 
innocence not only to the satisfaction of his lordship, but to 
the whole court ; adding, that he could prove an aJ^ at the 
time the robbery was committed. ^' How will you prove 
this ?" said the judge. ^ Your gaoler shall prote it for me— 
if your lordship will be pleased to order him to look over his 
list of prisoners, he will find that I was in prison at the time 
the robbery was committed.' On the gaoler's examining his 
books, he found, to his ne small mortification, that this fellow 
was brought into prison the day before the robbery was com- 
mitted. For his neglect, in not examioing his books, he 
was very near losing his employment. 

A young lady, named D'Aumonnt, was executed in the 
city of Lyons for the supposed murder of her uncle^ the CheV* 
dlier de la Poutone, with whom 4she Uted in the toM affec- 
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tionale harmony from her infant jears^ ' Having conceived a 
passion for a deserving young officer, who was quartered in 
the town, and between whom and the young lady a mutual 
affection subsisted, she came to a determination of eloping 
with him unknown to her uncle, and only admitted one fe« 
male servant to her confidence. It unfortunately happened 
that this woman was leagued with a private soldier, who 
meditated the plan of murdering the Chevalier with a view 
of plundering the house on the night of the intended elope- 
ment, in order that the unhappy niece should be adjudged 
the perpetrator of the horrid deed, which was accordingly ef- 
fected with every d^ree of barbarity. The young lady and 
the officer were immediately pursued, taken and committed 
to prison. The former was tried and executed on the false 
evidence of the female servant : and the latter was cashiered, 
and condemned to the gallies for life. 

Some time after^ the servant being taken ill, threatened to 
divulge the whole matter before a magistrate } to prevent 
which, the soldier who had married her, put an end to his 
wife's existence : but at length feeling sincere remorse for 
these repeated murders, he voluntarily surrendered himself 
up to justice, confessed the whole afiair, and was publicly 
executed amidst the execration of the enraged multitude. 

What adds to the dreadful recital is, that the young lady 
was not less remarkable for her beauty than her unaffected 
piety. A broken heart soon terminated the miserable ex- 
istence of the wretched officer, who died in six weeks' after 
the most amiable sufferer, in the most excruciating tortures* 

* A brief account of the following transaction is to be found 
on page 52d; but having since obtained a fuU^ staie^ 
mentylhave thought proper to insert it atfuUUngth. 

In the reign of Queen Elizabeth,* a person was arraigned 
before Sir James Dyer, Lord Chief Justice of Common Pleas, 
upon an indictment for the murder of a man who dwelt in 
the same parish with the prisoner- 

The first witness against him deposed, that on a certain 
day, mentioned by the witness, in the morning, as he was go-> 
ing through a.close^ which he particularly described, at some 
distance from the path, he saw a person lying dead,tmd that 
two wounds appeared in his breast, and his shirt and clothes 
were much stained with blood ; that the wounds appeared to 
the witness to have been mad^ by the puncture of a fork or 
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some such iasthitient, and looking about he discovered a 
fork lying near the corpse, which he took up, and observed 
it to be marked with the initials of the pr'isoner's name; here 
the witness produced the fork in court, which the prisoaer 
owned to be. his. 
' The prisoner waived asking the witness any questions. 

A second witness deposed, that on the morning of the day 
on which the deceased was killed, the witness had risen very 
early with an intention of going to a neighboring market 
town, which he mentioned ; that as he was st.anding in the 
entry of his own dwelling-house, the street door being open, 
be saw the prisoner come by, dressed in a suit of clothes, the 
colour and fashion.of which he described ; that he (the wit- 
ness) was prevented from going to market, and that after- 
wards the first witness brought notice to the town of the death 
and wounds of the deceased, and of the prisoner's fork being 
found near the corpse ; that upon this report the prisoner 
was apprehended, and carried before a justice of the peace; 
that he, the witness, followed the prisoner to the justice's 
house, and attended the examination, during which he obser- 
ved the exchange of clothes^ the prisoner had made since the 
time he had seen him in iJie morning ; that on the witness' 
charging him with having changed his clothes, he gave seve- 
ral shuffling answers, and would have denied it ;. that upoD 
witness' mentioning this cilcumstance of change of dress, 
the justice granted a warrant to search the prisoner's house 
for the clothes described by the witness as having been put 
off since the morning ; that this witness attended and assist- 
ed at the seaich ; that after a nice search of two hours and 
upwards, the very clothes the witness had described, wer» 
discovered concealed in a straw-bed. He then produced the 
bloody clothes in court, 'which the ptisbner owned to be hi» 
clothes, and to have been thrust in the straw-bed with the in- 
tention to conceal them on the account of their being bloody. 

The prisoner also waived asking this second witness any 
questions. 

A third witness deposed to his having heard the prisoner 
deliver certain menaces against the deceased, whence the 
prosecutor intended to Infer a proof of malice prepense. In 
answer to this the prisoner proposed certain questions to the 
court, leading to a discovery of the occasion of the menacing 
eirpresstons deposed to 5 and from th^ witness' answer to thoifr 
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questions, it appeared that the deceased had first menacet! 
the prisoner. 

The prisoner being called upon ior his defence, addressed 
the following narration to the court, as containing all heknei;^ 
concerning the manner and circumstances of the death of the 
deceased : " He rented a close in the same parish with the 
deceased, and the deceased rented another close adjoining it^ 
the only way to his own close was through that of the deceas- 
ed; and on the day the murder in the indictment was siiid to 
be committed, he rose early in the morning, in order to go to 
work in his close with his fork in his hand, and passing thro' 
the deceased's ground, he observed a idan at some distance 
from the path, lying down as if dead or drunk v he thought 
Jbimseif bound to see what condition the person was in ; and 
on getting up to him he found him at the last extremity, with 
two wounds in his breast, from which much blood had issued. 
In order to relieve him, he raised him up, and with great dif- 
ficulty set him oh bis lap ; he told the deceased he was great- 
ly concerned' at his unhappy fate, and the more so as there 
appeared reason to think he had been murdered. He en- 
treated the deceased to discover if possible who it was^ assur 
ring him he would do his best er\deavors to bring him to jus- 
tice. The deceased seemed to He sensible of what he said, 
and in the midst of his agonies attempted to speak to him^ 
but was seized with a rattling in his throat, gave a hard strug- 
gle, then a dreadful groan, and vomiting a deal of blood, 
scfme of whicli fell on his (the prisoner's) clothes, he expired 
m his arms. The shock he felt on account of this accident 
was not to be expressed, and the rather as it was well known 
that there had been a difference between the deceased and 
himself, on which account he might possibly be suspected of 
the murder. He therefore thought it advisable to leave the 
deceased in thexondition he was, and take no farther notice 
of the matter; in the confusion he was in when he left the 
place^ he took the deceased's fork away instead of his own, 
which was by the side of the corpse. Being obliged to go to 
his work, he thought it best to shift his clothes, and that they 
might not be seen, he confessed that he had hid them in the 
place where they were found. It was true he had denied be- 
fore the justice that he had changed his clothes, being con- 
scious this was an ugly circumstance that might be urged 
against him, being unwilling to be brought into trouble if he 
could help it. He concluded his story with a most solemn 
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declaration^ that he had related nothing biit the exact truth* ' 
without adding or diminishing one tittle, as he should answer 
-for it to God Almighty." 

Being then called upon to produce, his witnesses^ the pris- 
oner answered with a steady, composed countenance, and 
resolution of voice, '^ Be Md no witnesses but God and his 
own conscience.^' 

The judge then proceeded to deliver his charge, in which 
he pathetically enlarged on the heinousness of the crime, and 
laid great stress on the force of the evidence, which^ although 
circumstantial onltfj he declared he thought to be irresistible^ 
and little inferior to the most positive proof. The prisoner 
had indeed cooked up a very plausible story ; but if such or 
the like allegations, were to be admitted in a case of this kind, 
no murderer would ever be brought to justice, such deedsi.be- 
ifig generally perpetrated in the dark, and with the greatest 
secrecy. The present case was exempted in his opinion 
from ^l possibility of doubt, and they ought not to hesitate 
one moment about finding, the prisoner guilty. * . 

The foreman begged of his lordship, as this was a case of 
life and death, that the jury might withdraw ; and upon this 
motion, an officer was sworn to keep the jury locked up. 

This trial came on the first in the morning,* and the judge 
having sat till nine at night expecting the return of the Jary, 
at last sent an officer to inquire if they were agreed on their 
verdict. Some of them returned for answer, that eleven of 
their body had been of the same mind from the first, but that 
it was their misfortune to have a foreman^ who, having takeii 
upja different opinion from them, was unalterably fixed in it. 
The messenger had no sooner gone, than the complaining 
members, alarmed at the thought of being kept under con- 
finement all night, and despairing ol bringing their dissenting 
brother over to their own way of thhiking, agreed to accede 
to bis opinion, and having acquainted him with their resolu- 
tion, they sent an officer to detain his lordship 9 few minutesp 
and then went into court^ and by theiir foreman brought in 
the prisoner no^^z/fy. 

His lordship could not help expressing the greatest sur- 
prise and indignation at this unexpected verdict ; and ailer 
giving the jury a severe admonition, he refused to record the 
verdict, and sent them back again with directions that they 
should be locked up all night without fire or candle. The 
whole blame was publicly Jaid on the foreman by the rest <w 
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the members, and they spent the night in loading him with 
reflections, and bewailing their unhappy fate in being associ- 
ated with so hardenf d a wretch. But he remained inflexible, 
constantly declaring he would sufler death rather than change 
his opinion. 

As soon as his lordship came into court next morning he 
sent again to the jury, on which the eleven members joined 
In requesting their foreman to go into court, assuring him they 
would abide by their former verdict whatever was the conse* 
quence ; and on being reproached with their former incon- 
stancy, they promised never jto desert or recriminate upon 
their. foreman any more. 

Upon these assurances tbey proceeded again into court, 
and again brought in the prisoner not guilty^ l^he judge, 
unable to conceal his rage at a verdict which appeared to 
him in the most iniquitous light, reproached them severely, 
and dismissed them with the cutting reflrxlion, ^^ That the 
blood of the deceased lay at their doors. ^ 

The prisoner on his part fell down on his knees, and with 
uplifted ey«s.and hands lo God, thanked him most devoutly 
(or bis deliverance; and -addressing himself to the judge, 
cried out, " Vou see, my lord, that God and a good conr 
science are the best v>iimss£sP 

The circ^metaiice m^de a deep impression on the mind of 
fhe judge ; ^nd as soop as he had retired from court, he en- 
tered into cojiversation with the high sherifl* upon what had 
passed, and particularly examined him as to his knowledge 
©f the foreman of the jury. The high sheriff answered his 
lordship that be had been acquainted with him many years ; 
that he had a freehold estate of his own of above ,£50 a year j 
and that he rent€d a very considerable farm besides ; that he 
never knew him charged with an ill action^ and that he was 
universally beloved and esteemed in his neighborhood. 

For further information, his lordship sent for the minister, 
of the .parish, who gave the same favorable account of his pa- 
rishioner, with this addition, that he was a constant church- 
man, and a devout communicant. 

These accounts increased his lordship's perplexity, from 
^hich he could think of no expedient to deliver himself, but 
by having a conference in private with the only person who. 
could give him satisfaction; this he requested the sheriff to 
procure, who readijy offered his service, and without delay 
brought «bout the desired interview. 
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Upon the foreman of the jury being introduced to the judge, 
his lordship retired with him into a closet, where his lerdship^ 
opened his reasons for desiring that visit, making no scruple 
of acknowledging the uneasiness he was under on account of 
the verdict, and conjuring his visitor frankly to discover his 
reasons for acquitting the prisoner. The juryman returned 
for answer, that he had sufficient reasons to justify his con- 
duct, and that he was neither ashamed nor afraid to reveal 
them ; but as he had hitherto locked them up in his own 
breast and was under no compulsion to disclose them, he ex- 
pected his lordship would engage upon his honor to keep what 
he was about to unfold to him, a secret, as he himself h.ad 
dene. His lordship having done so, the juryman proceeded 
to give his lordship the following account : " The deceased 
being the tithe-man where he (the juryman) lived, he had the 
morning of his decease been in his (the juryman's) grounds, 
amongst his corn, and had done him great injustice by taking 
more than his due, and acting otherwise in a most arbitrary 
manner. When he complained of this treatment, he had not 
only been abused with scurrilous language, but the deceased 
had struck at him several times with his fork, and had actu^ 
ally wounded him in two places, the scars of which wounds 
he then showed his lordship. ,The deceased .seemed bent on 
mischief, and the juryman having no weapon to defend him- 
self, had no other way to preserve his own life but by closing 
in with \he deceased, and wrenching the fork out of his hands ; 
which having effected, the deceased attempted to recover the 
fork, and in the Scufile received the two wounds which had 
occasioned his death, Thejuryman was inexpressibly con* 
cerned at the accident which occasioned the man's death, and 
V especially when the prisoner was taken up on suspicion of 

, the murder. But the assizes being just over, he was unwil- 
ling to surrender himself and to confess the matter, because 
his &rm and affairs would have been ruined by lying so long 
.in gaol. He was sure to have been acquitted on his trial, for 
he had consulted the ablest lawyers upon the case, "who all 
agreed that, as the deceased had been the aggressor,he could 
only have been guilty of manslaughter at most. It was true, 
fie had suffered greatly in his own mind on the prisoner's ac- 
count; but being well assured that imprisonment would be 
of less consequence to the prisoner than to himself, he bad 
suffered the law to take its course. In order, however^ to 
render the prisoner's confinement as easy to him as possible. 
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"he had given him every kind of assistance, and had wholly 
supported his family ever since. And^ to get him clear of 
the charge laid against him, he had procured himself to be 
summoned on the jury, and set at the head of them ^ having 
all along determined- in his oi^n breast rather to die himself^ 
than to suffer any harm to be done to the prisoner.'^ 

His lordship. expressed great satisfaction at this account; 
and after thanking the farmer for it, and making this further 
stipulation^ that in case his lordship should survive him, he 
might then be at liberty to relate this fact, that it might be 
delivered down to posterity, the conference broke up. 

The juryman lived fifteen years afterward; the judge in- 
quired after him every year, and happening to survive him, 
delivered the above relation. 



CONSTRUCTIVE TREASON. 

However justly the severity of the English laws may be 
complained of, there is one branch of them which has been 
much narrowed) that respecting (he crime of high treason, 
which no longer includes the printing or publishing of mali- 
cious or slanderous libels. The last person who suffered for 
high treason of this kind, was William Anderton, a printer| 
who was tried in the fifth year of William and Mary. Poor 
Anderton, it was afterwards proved, was innocent; and the 
person who actually printed and published the boolL for 
which he had been cast and executed, was soon after tried, 
and alsa condemned a The principal witness against Ander- 
ton, was an infamous fallow Of the name of Stephens, whose 
evidence would not, at the present day, Tia ve been received. 

The Chief Justice, Treby,in summing up, did every thing 
to convict the piisoner, whom lie accused of being an ill- 
minded and disaffected person ^ and then he quoted, aspipe- 
cederits, tlie cases of Sir John Oldcastle and Lord Cobham, 
who lived almost a century before printing was introduced^ 

The jury ha^ng'ietired to consider of a verdict, were, af- 
ter two liours dcfbate, most of them inclined to acquit the 
prisoner ; .but there was " one amongst them who loved mis- 
chief, and was for hanging men for being Jacobites, not for 
being guilty. This man afterwards acknowledged, that the 
evidence did not amount to proof of the fact; but, said he, 
' W hat of that? I believe he was guilty; and I will hang a 
hundred of them on half so fnuch evidence.' " 

When the jury returned, and were asked wliether they 

If 
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Vefe agreed in the verdict, one of them answered, "No;^^ 
on wliich the court fr&wned, and Appeared much displeased. 
The foreman of the jury then put this question to the bench : 
<^ Whether the having these libels in his possession, without 
making any further use of them, did affect the prisoner as to 
life?*' This question, though very pertinent, was not very 
jileasing ; and after some frowning and pouting, the court an- 
swered, <^ ^k);" but added, that was not the business of the 
jury ,~v who were to find the printing, which was a sufficient 
overt act. 

A Juryman. My lord, our foreman is of opinion this fact 
is not proved. 

Court. Whether it be proved or not, you ought not to 
determine \ the bare finding the book^ in his custody would 
not be treason ; but the case is, gentlemen, here is a roan 
that ha:i a.printing press, to which no man has adipission but 
himself; and this man is found whh an errata, <sothathe 
must needs print the treason. 

A Juryman. It is a very strong presumption, my lord. 

ISaron PoweU. A violent presumption is as much as if a 
man had been Ihere^ and done it himself. 

The jury were then sent back ; and after three hours de- 
liberation, brought in a verdict of guilty^ to the satisfaction 
of the court, whQ told them that they were good and hon- 
est men^ 
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PATRICK HENRY. 
When Patrick Henry, who gave the first impulse to the 
ball of the American Revolution, introduced his celebrated 
resolution on the stamp act into the House of Burgesses of 
Virginia, May 1765, he exclaimed, when descanting on the 
tyranny of the obnoxious act, ^^ Cesar had his Brutus, Charles 
the first his Cromwell, and George the Third — " ^ Treason */ 
cried the speaker ; ^ treason ! treason V echoed from every 
part of the house. It was one of those trying moments which 
are decisive of character. Henry faltered not for an instant, 
but rising to a loftier attitude, and fixing on the speaker an 
eye flashmg with fire, continued, ^^ may profit by their eX' 
ample. If this be treason, make the most of it." 

RETURNING A FEE. 

Some years ago, an unsuccessful candidate for the borougii 
of Berwick upon Tweed, preferred a petition to the Hou^e.of 
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Commons, and retained ah eminent counsel with a fee of fif- 
ty guineas. Just before the business was about to come be- 
fore the House, the barrister who had in the interval chang*- 
ed his political sertiments, dech^ned to plead. The candi- 
date immediately waited on his advocate, mildly expostula- 
ted and remonstrated, but ail in vain ; he would not by any 
means consent either to plead or return the money ; adding, 
with a sneer of professional insolence, that the law was open, 
and he might have recourse to it if he felt himself injured. 
**'No, no, sir," replied the spirited client, *'I was weak 
enough to give you a fee, but I am not quite fool enough to 
go to law with you, as I perceive my whole fortune may be 
wasted in retaining fees alone, before I find one honest bar- 
rister to plead for me. I have therefore brought my advo- 
cate in my pocket !" Then taking out a bi^ace of pistols, he 
offered ope to the astonished counsellor j and prot«st«d that 
before he quitted the room, he would either have his money 
or satisfaction. The money was accordingly returned* but 
for want of so able an advocate, the justice of his cause did 

not prevent his losing it. 



INGENUITY BAFFLED. 
A Dutch farmer who had more honesty than wit, sold a 
milch cow to a swindler, who gave him a promissory note 
for the purchase money, payable on St. Yetemos day, a cant 
phrase in Holland, answering to the Latter Lammas in Eng- 
landj or as the schoolrboys say, the Christmas that never 
comes. Sometime after, a friend of the farmer, who posses- 
sed more shrewdness, on seeing this, explained to him how 
he was overreached , and advised him to bring an action for 
the debt^ and entrusted the mauagement of the business to a 
celebrated lawyer. Mynheer Ploos Van Amstel, who was 
never known to lose a cause, however intricate. This ad* 
vice was followed, and the cause was brought into court. M. 
. Van Amstel enforced his client's claim whh his usual elo- 
quence, but in vain ; the day of payment was irtdefinite ; 
there was no such Saint in the Calendar. " Nay then," re- 
plied th^ lawyer, <* justice will surely prompt the court to or- 
der the payment on All Saints Day, when St^ Yetemos must 
be included among the rest." This ingenious defence also 
failed. The Amsterdam Judges were by some fatality on 
that day equally deaf to Van AmstePs arguments and his hu- 
m^nr, and for the first time in his life he lost his cause. 
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FINESSE, 

Some workmen in Italy being on the point of huri'mg a 
stoJie from the rpof of a bouse, called out to the persons pass* 
ing to take care. A man going by, and neglecting the caution, 
was wounded by the fail of a stone ; and summoning the 
workmen into a court of law, demanded damages. Pylaeus, 
a lawyer of much emmence iathe twelfth century, was em- 
ployed as counsel for the workmen; and finding that there 
was no possibility of procuring, evidence that his clieats had 
called out to the passers by, he advised them how to act ac- 
cordingly. When the trial came on, and they were interro- 
gated by the judge, and asked why they had hurled down the 
stone so carelessly, they madt no answer. The judge repeat- 
ed his question, but still they were silent. The judge appear- 
ing astonished at this, Pylaeus informed him that his clients 
were unhappily deaf and dumb. ^^ Nay,'' exclaimed the 
plaintiff, ^^that never can be, for I heard these very men cry 
out to every body to take care," *Ifso,' said Pylaeus,/! 
have proved what was necessary 5 no damages can be awarc^ 
€td, and they must be acquitted*" 

PASSING SENTENCE. 

A fellow in Dublin had once committed some trifling t>f- 
li^ce, for which the judge pronounced the following sel|r 
»ence: « ^ 

Judge. " The sentence of the court is, that you shall be 
Hogged from the Bank to the Quay." 

FriBQner^ hastily interrupting the Judge^ * Thank yoU; my 
lord, you have done your worst,' 

Judge, "No — and hack ngainp 

. A circumstance of a similar nature took place at the Leeds 
Borough Sessions in April, 1818, As soon as the court had 
pronounced the sentence of transportation for seven years up- 
on a man of the name of Uttley, the prisoner, with hardened 
assurance, exclaimed, " I wish 3-ou may all sit there till L 
come back again !" On this, the court directed that he 
should, in addition to his other sentence, be flogged. 

In these cases the exercise of the judicial discretion seems 
to have' been far enough ; but what shall we say to the fol- 
lowing? 

A prisoner of the name of Hopwood was convicted at the 
Salisbury Assizes for stealing a sack of oats, and sentenced 
by Mr. Justice Park to eighteen months imprisonment and 
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hard labor 5 but immediately, on the sentence being pronoun- 
Gcd, he had the effrontery (as the report says) to direct an 
impertinent question to his lordship respecting the wages for 
his hard !abor, which he wished to know how he was to re- 
coven The learned judge instantly ordered his sentence not 
to be recorded, and ordered it to seven years' transportation. 
It appears by this statement, that although eighteen months 
imprisonment was considered an adequate punishment for 
that transgression of the public law upon which the man was 
arraigned, yet for the offence \)f making an impertinent re- 
mark to a judge, the criminality of which is neither declared 
by statute, nor otherwise recognized among indictable delin- 
quencies, the offender was sentenced to seven years' trans- 
portation. The crime of impertinence, if it be a crime, for 
which this very severe punishment was awarded, is surely 
not of so very dangerous a nature to society, as to require iho 
hasty and heavy judgment with vvhlch it was visited on this 
occasion. 



WINNING A LOSS. 
In the canton of Schwilz, niany years ago, a man named 
Frantz came one evening to Gaspard, who was working in 
his field, and said to him, " Friend, it is now mowing time ; 
we have a difference about a meadow, you know, and I haVe 
got the judges to meet at Schwitz to determine the cause, 
»ince we cannot do it ourselves; so you must come with me 
before them to-morrow" ' You see^ Frantz,' replied Gas- 
pard, ' that I have mown all this field ; I must get in this hay 
to-morrow J I cannot possibly leave it.' "-And," rejoined 
Frantz, " I cannot send away the judges now they have fixed 
the day ; and besides, one ought to know whom the field be- 
longs to before; it is mown." They disputed the matter some 
time ; at length Gaspard said to Frantz, ^ I will tell you how 
it shall be ; go to-morrow to Schwitz, tell the judges both 
your reasons and mine, and then there will be no need for me 
to go.' " Well," said the other, *^ if you choose to trust your 
cause to me, I will manage it as if it were my own." Mat- 
ters thus settled, Frantz went to Schwitz, and pleaded before 
the judges his own and Gaspard's cause as well as he could. 
When sentence was pronounced, Frantz returned toGasparct 
" Gaspard," said be, " the field is yours; I congratulate you, 
neighbor; the judges have decided for you, and 1 am glad 
the affair is finished." Frantz and Gaspard were friends ev- 
er after. II* 



/ 
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A highwiiyman, named BolIand|LConfiiied in Newgate, sent 
for a solicitor to know how he could defer his tHai \ and was 
answered, ^' by getting an apothecary to make affidavit of his 
illness." This was accordingly done in the following man- 
lier : ^^ The deponent verily believes, that if the said James 
Bolland is obliged to take his trial at the ensuing sessions, he 
will be in imminent danger of his life.'' To which the learn- 
ed judge on the bench answered, ^that he verily believed so 
too*' The trial was ordered to proceed immediately. 

Colonel Da vies, who fell in the battle of the Wabash, was a 
man of high character, a native of Kentucky* He was a law- 
yer whose character was tinged with those eccentricities that 
indicate future genius. There was a difficult question to de- 
cide before the court of Kentucky, involving an important 
question in regard to the title of an estate. The case embra- 
ced a Ion? concatenation of facts and sundry technical nice- 
ties. When the ease was called, a Kentucky hunter, with 
his musket and bird-bag, loaded with provisions, aH equiped 
complete, entered the hall and took his seat among the law-^ 
yers. There was a grin on the faces of the lawyers, court, 
jury, and spectators. He, all unconscious, took. out his pro^ 
visions and began to eat with the most perfect composure. — 
The lawyer, on the side of the plaintiff, rose and made a long 
argument. Who answers for the defendant ? inquired the 
court. 1 do, replied the hunter, and rising, broke forth into 
a torrent of eloquence that astonished the court and jury.—* 
h way went the plaintiff, law and evidence ; and so complete 
was the discomfiture, that the opposite counsel made a most 
pitiful reply. The jury found a verdict for the defendant 
without retiring from their seats. The court adjourned and 
invited the stranger to their lodgings. <^ No, I thank you gen- 
'tlemen ; and unless you will take a cold cut with me I must 
be gone." So saying, he shouldered his musket, and with 
great sang frold departed. Such a man was Col. Davies. 

MISTAKING SIDES. 

A Scottish. advocate, who had drank rather.too freely, was- 
called on unexpectedly to plead in a cause in which he had 
been retained. The lawyer mistook the party for whom he 
was engaged, and, to the great amazement of the agent who. 
had feed him, and the absolute horror of the poor client who. 
was in couif^ he delivered a long and fervent speech, directly 
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opposite to the interests he had been called upon to defend. 
Such was his zeal, that no whispered remonstrance, no just- 
ling of the elbow,^co«ild stop him in his mistaken proceedings. 
But just as he was about to sit down, the trembling solicitor 
in a brief note informed him, that he had been pleading for 
the wrong party. This intimation, which would have discon - 
certed most men,, had a very diflerent effect on the advocate, 
who, with an air of infinite composure, resumed his oration. 
'^ Such, my lords," said hej *f is the statement which you will 
probably hear from my learned brother on the opposite side 
'in this cause. I shall now therefore beg leave, in a few words, 
to show your lordships liow utterly untenable are the princi- 
ples, and how distorted are the facts, upon which this very 
specious statement has proceeded .'' The learned gentleman 
then went over the whole ground, and did not take his seat 
until he had completely and energetically refuted the whole 
of his former pleading. 

A NICE OBJECTION. 

A lawver, who some years ago wasjjistinguished by the ep- 
ithet of the very extraordinary special pleader, and was aftei^- 
wards raised to the peerage, is said to have received the sum 
of <£20,000 in one single cause, the defence of a young lady ' 
of rank, who was indicted for child murder. The principal 
evidence was a female accoucheur, who had been forcibly 
carried to tlie lady's house blind* folded. She swore that her 
guide ^rded a river itoiee in going to the house where her as- ^ 
sistance was wanted ; when, said the lawyer, it was known 
that there was but one straight river between the houses; an^ 
supposing the guide, in order to deceive the mid- wife, should 
have made a wheel roqnd to pass it ctgain, she must then have 
forded it a third time. The ingenuity of this remark so com- 
pletely puzzlejd the jttry, that they acquitted the prisonet 
without going out of court. 

A FAHt CONDITION. 

A ship freighted at Alexandria by some Turks, to bring 
them and their merchandize to Constantinople, met with a 
violent storm in the passage. The master tokl those freight^ 
ers who were on board, tllat he could not save the ship^ 
nor their lives, but by throwing overboard all the goods oa 
the deck. They consented to the sacrifice, as well for them- 
selves as for other freighters at Constantinople ; but when 
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the ship arrived there, they united to prosecute the master for 
the value of the goods. The Moulah of Galata^ before 
whom he was summoned, had the case fully represented to 
him^ and his deputy as usual had the promise of a reward. 

When the parties appeared, and the witnesses were exam* 
hied, the Moulah reflected some time, took down his book, 
and gravely opened it— told them that the book declared, that 
the master should pay the true value of those very goods 5 
that is, what the freighters could prove by witnesses, any one 
would give for them, or what they were really worth, on 
board the ship,'at the very moment the master was constrain- 
ed to throw them into the sea, as the only means by which 
he could save the lives of his passengers, amongst whom were 
the persons who now sued him. 

The freighters ran out of court to seek witnesses; but the 
judge, who knew none could 'be pi*ocured, without farther hes- 
itation gave his written decree in favor of the master. 

BALANCE OF GOOD AND ILL, 

The Persians held (^f old this very charitable maxim, that 
to be good, it was not necessary never to do amiss, but to do 
for the most part that which was right. When a person ac- 
cordingly was accused of any breach of the laws, and even 
clearly proved to be guilty, they did not immediately con^ 
demn him to be punished, but proceeded to make a scrupu- 
lous inquiry into the whole course of his life, in order ih see 
whether the good or evil actions in it predominated ; if the 
good weighed heaviest in the scale, he was acquitted ; and it 
was only If otherwise that he was condemned. 

THE SLEEP OF INNOCENCE. 

Titus Ceelius was found murdered in his bed, and the only 
persons on whom suspicions of the crime rested, were two o( 
his own sons, who slept in the same room. The brothers 
were arraigned for the crinae ; but it appearing from the evi*^ 
dence that when the mangled body was first discovered by 
some persons stepjiing into the chamber, both the sons were 
seen fast asleep on the bed adjoining, the judges ordered their 
acquittal. It was justly considered, that nature could not 
permit a man to sleep ofertlie bleeding remains of a newly 
murdered father. 
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CORRUPT INFLUENCE, 

iPhe practice of privately influencing judges concerning 
causes before them, prevailed even in remote times of suppo- 
sed simplicity. Hesiod^ who had a troublesome law-suit with 
his brother Perseus, inVeigbs strongly against it 3 he calls the 
Boeotian judges, devourers of presents. 

In England it was anciently the established usage, to pay 
fines for deia} ing proceedings^ even affecting the defendant's ' 
life ; at other times they were paid to expedite process, and 
to obtain right ; and in some cases the parties litigant offered 
part of what they might recover to the crown, as a bribe for 
its favor. Madox mentions many instances of fines for ^' the 
king's favor/' and particularly the dean of London's paying 
twenty marks to the king, that he might assist him against 
ttie bishop in a law-suit. 

The county of Norfolk (almrays represented as a litigious 
county, in so much that the number of attorneys allowed to 
practise in it was limited by a statute of Henry VI. to eight) 
paid an annual composition at the Exchequer that it might 
Be fairly dealt with. 

Daniel asserts that the influence of Alice Pierce was sxf 
gireat thfit she used to sit on the bench with the judges iti 
Westminister Hall, when she interested herself in a cause. 
She was forbidden by a writ of Edward HI. from interfering 
under pain of banishment 

Charles II. in appeals to the House of Lords, used to go 
about whilst the cause was hearing, and solicit particular 
Jords for appellant or respondent. The practice had indeed 
increased to a most shameful extent, jast previous to the rev* 
'olutlon; and all 'historians agree, that nothing gave deepdH 
s^satlons of disgust, than the corrupt decisions which by 
such means* were procured from the base and timid men who 
filled the seat of judgment. 

Whitelocke in his memoirs^ p. IS, says, " My father did 
often and highly complain against this way of sending to the 
judges for their opinion before hand ; and said, that If Bishop 
Laud went on in this way, he would kindle a flame iii the 
nation. How truly he predicted need not be told. 

Dr. Donne, in his fifth satire, has the following witty allu-": 
sion to the practice : 

** Judges ar*» god* ; and he who made them so, 
M^ant not men should be forcM to Ihcm to ge 
By means of angth^ 
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The satirist here plays on the • double sense of the word 
" angeb/' signifying both a coin, and a messenger. 

Id Scotland so shamelessly did they go about the work of 
corruption of oldj that there is actually extant an order of the. 
Court of Sessions, or Act of Sederunt, as they call it, which 
appoints the particular hour of the day, at which the judges 
may be solicited at their own houses ? • , 

Amidst the systematic corruption which we find prevailed 
before flie revolution, some solitary instances of an opposite 
character are however to be met with, which would have 
done honor to the purest periods of our judicial history. 

A nobleman of the first distinction went once to the «ham- 
ber of Sir Matthew Hale, when Chief Baron of the Exche- 
quer, and told him, « that having a suit in law to be tried be*^ 
^re him, he had come to acquaint his lordship with it that he 
might the better underitand the matter when it should come 
into cpurt.'* Hale immediately interrupted him, and said, 
*<he did not deal fairly to come to his chamber about such af- 
fairs, for he never received information of any causes but in 
open court where both parties were to be heard alike/' The 
nobleman went away not a little dissatisfied, and complained 
to the king (Charles H.) of Judge Hale's conduct, as a rude- 
ness that was not to be endured. His majesty desired hhn 
to be content that he Had been used no worse, adding, " that 
he verily believed the baron would have used himself no bet- 
ter, had he gone to solicit him privately in any one of his own 
causes/^ 



ERRONEOUS VERDICTS. ^ ^ 

A circumstance happened at the Old Bailey Sessions in 
I777r which shows how cautious and well informecf it is ne- 
cessary a jury should be in the discharge of their duty. A 
young man was tried for a capital felony, and through the 
inexperience of the foreman, '^a verdict was returned to the 
extreme of the charge. When the convicts were brought up 
to receive sentence, the court was thrown into an alarm by 
the Middlesex jury, who declared that they had resolved to 
find the prisoner guilty merely of the felony in stealing the 
goods, the punishment for which would not take away hi 
life 3 that when they were deliberating upon the evidence, so 
fer were they from any intention of finding the prisoner guil- 
ty of the capital charge, that they observed among themselves 
he was a proper object for the ballast lighters. The record- 
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er endeavored to sojften the rigor of the vm'dict, and to that 
purpose made a strict inquiry who was the cause of this egre- 
gious error ^ but it turned out that it belonged not td his pro* 
Tince to comply with the compassionate wishes of the jury. 
The verdict was recorded, and the only method to save the 
, poor fellow from the disgrace and iiorror of a violent death^ 
was a petition from tlie jury to the king, which the recortler 
promised to deliver^ and aid their attempt to mend themis« 
take.. The prisoner seemed to be sboclced exceedingly. 
When called upon to show cause why sentence should not $e 
pronounced against him, he said^ '^ I never imagined I was 
found guilty of a capital offence till I was fetched from the 
cell." The p^tition^ we need not say, .had the desired ef^ 
feet. 



put ing the assizes at Oifford, some years ago, a man was 
tried for some felony ; the judge had charged the jury, and 
called on the foreman, a decent farmer, for the verdict* 
While the judge turned4iis head to speak to some person on 
the bench, the foreman of the jury, who had not paid any at- 
tention to the evidence, or the judge's charge, asked a stran- 
ger, (the late Mr. Richard Lovell Edgworth,) who happened 
to^it behind him, what verdict he should give ? Struck With 
the injustice and illegality of the procedure, Mr. Edgworth 
stood up, and addressed the judges. Wills and Smith — " My 
lord," said he — < Sit down, sir,' said the judge. — " My lord, 
I request to be heard for a moment." The judge grew an» 
gry, and threatened to punish him for contempt of court If he 
persisted. By this time the eyes of the whole court were 
turned upon Mr. Edgworth, who feeling that he was in the 
fight, still persevered. " My lord," said he, " I must lay a 
circumstance before you which has just happened." The 
judge still thinking that he had some complaint to make of^a 
private nature, ordered the sheriff to remove him ; but while 
he was doing this, Mr. Edgworth again addressed their lord- 
ships, and said, <' My lords, you will comi»it gie, if you think 
proper ; but in the mean time I must declare, that the 
foreman of this jury is going to deliver ^n illegal verdict, and 
he has asked me, who am. not of the jury, what verdict 
he ought to give." The judge then made an apology to Mr. 
EdgwtHTth tor his hastiness, adding a few words of strcmg 
approbation. 
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JUDGE HALE. ' 

This most excellent lawyer and Judge, originally intended 
to follow the profession of arms; but was diverted from this 
design, by being engaged in a law-suit with Sir William Whit- 
more, who laid claim to part of his estate, Serjeant Glan- 
vilie, who happened to be his counsel in the cause, being 
struck with the legal capacity which he displayed in their 
private consultati^s, persuaded him to turn lawyer ; and he 
accordingly entered himself of Lincoln's Inn. In order to 
compensate for the time past, which he had lost in frivolous 
pursuits, he now studied at the rate of sixteen bour^ a day, 
and fell into habits of great inattention to his personal appear- 
ance. He is said, indeed, to have neglected his dress so 
much, that b^ing a strong and. well-built man, lie was once 
taken by a press-gang, as a person very fit for sea servjce; a 
pleasant sort of mistake, which made him afterwards more 
attentive to the b«comingness of his apparel. / 

He was called to the bar some time before the civil wars 
broke out, and soon rose to distinction ; but observing how 
difficult it was to preserve his integrity, and yet live securely, 
he resolved, after the example of Pomponius Atticus, who liv- 
ed in similar times, nt^ither to ejigage in faction, nor.to med- 
' die at all in public business, but constantly to favor and relieve 
those who were lowest. He acquired thusj such a character 
for independence and spirit, that he became equally accepta- 
ble to both the great parties, into which the nation waJ then 
unhappily divided. He was one of the counsel to the ^arl 
of Strafford, Archbishop Laud, and King Charles himself, on 
the one hand > and to the Duke of Hamilton, the Earl of Hol- 
land, Lord Ca pel and Lord Craven, on theother. . 

Cromwell, who was deeply sensible of the advantage it^ 
would be, to have the countenance of. such a man as Hale to 
his courts^ never ceased importuning him, till he accepted the 
place of one of the Justices of the common bench, as it was 
then called. In this station he acted with gr^at integrity and * 
courage ; so m^jchtfo indeed, that the Protector had soop. oc- 
casion to regret the very earnest part he had taken in bis pro- 
motion. In a case in, the country, in which Cromwell him- 
self was deeply concerned, Hale dbplayed'a signal example 
of his uprightness. The Protector had ordered that certain* 
persons, on whose subserviency he could trust, should be re- 
turned as a jury for the trial. On being informed of this. 
Hale examined the Sheriff, and having ascertained the fact, - 
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referred to the statute, which ordered all juries to be returned 
by the Sheriff, or by his lawful officer 5 and as this had not 
been done, he dismissed the jury, and would not try the cause^ 
Cromwell was highly displeased with him ; and on his return 
from the circuit, told him in great anger, " that he was not 
fit t« be a judge.'' Hale replied with great aptness of expres- 
sion, *' that it was very true." 

PRINCE HENRY AND JUSTICE GASCOIGNE. 
A favourite servant of King Henry V. when Prince of 
Wales, was indicted for a misdemeanor ; and notwithstand- 
ing the interest he excited in his behalf, was convicted and 
condemned. The prince was so incensed at the issue of the 
trial, that forgetting his own dignity and the respect due to 
the administration of justice, he rushed into court, and com- 
mancled that his servant should be unfettered and set at liber- 
ty. The chief justice, Sir William Gascoigne, mildly re- 
minded the prince of the reverence which was due to the an- 
cient laws of th« kingdom : and advised him, if he had any 
hope of exempting the culprit from the rigor of his sentence, 
to apply for the gracious pardon of jhe king, his father, a 
course of proceeding which would be no derogation to either 
law or justice. The prince, far from being .appeased by this 
discrtet answer, hastily turned towards the prisoner, and was 
attempting to take him by force out of the hands of the offi- 
cers, when the chief justice, roused by so flagrant a contempt 
of authority, commanded the prince on his allegiance instant- 
ly to leave the prisoner and quit the court. Henry, all in a 
furjr, stepped up to the judgment seat, with the intention, as 
every one thought, of doing some personal injury to the chief 
justice ; but he quickly stopped short, awed by the majestic 
sternness which frowned from the brow of the judge as he 
thus addressed him : *• Sir, remember yourself. J keep here 

' the place of the king, your sovereign lord and father, to whom 

^ you owe double allegiance. In his name, therefore, I charge 

you to desist from your disobedience and unlawful enterprise^ 

'and henceforth give a better example to those who shall here- 
after be your own subjects. And now, for the contempt and 
disobedience you have shown, I commit you to the prison of 
the King's Bench,' there to remain until the pleasure of the 
Icing, your father, be known.'' 

^ Henry, by this time, sensible of the insult he had offered 
- the laws of his country, suffered himself to be quietly conduct- 

n 
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ed to gaol by the officers of justice. His father. Henry IV. 
was no sooner informed of this transaction^ than lie exclaimed 
in a transport of joy, " Happy is the king who has a magis- 
trate possessed of courage to execute the laws ; and still more 
happy in having a son who will submit to the punishment in« 
dieted for offending them." 

The prince himself when he came to be king, speaking^of 
Sir William Gascoigne, said, " I shall ever hold him worthy 
of his place, tiind of my favor ; and 1 wish that all my judges 
may possess the like undaunted courage, to' punish ofienders 
of what rank soever." 



JEW OUTWITTED. 

A Jew ordered a French merchant in Morocco to furnish 
him with a considerable quantity of black beaver hats, green 
shawls, and red silk stockings. When the articles were rea- 
dy fordelivery, the Jew refused to receive them. Being 
brought before the emperor, who admijjlsters justice himself^ 
he denied having given hin^ the order, and maintained that 
he did not even know 'the French merchant. "Have you 
ainy witness ?" said the emperor to the Frenchman. * No.' 
" So much the worse for you ; you should have taken care to 
have had witnesses ; you may retire.'' The poor merchant, 
completely ruined, retuined home in despair. He was how- 
ever soon alarmed by a noise in the street ; he ran to see what 
it was. A numerous multitude were following one of the 
emperor's officers, who was making the following proclaina- 
tion at all the cross roads — " Every Jew, who within four- 
and -twenty hours after this proclamation, shall be found in 
the streets without a black beaver hat on his head, a green 
shawl round his neck, and red silk stockings on his legs, shall 
be immediately seized, and conveyed to the first court of our 
palace, to be there flogged to death.^ The children of Is- 
rael ail thronged to the 1 rench merchant, and before evening, 
the articles were purchased at any price he chose to demand 
for them. 



NOY. 
The rise of Noy, Attorney General in the reign of Charles 
I« is not perhaps generally known to have originated in a 
case which is very well known, that of the three graziers* 
At a country fair, the three graziers had left their money with 
their hostess, while they went to transact their businesisr A 
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short time afler^ one of them returned, and under pretence 
that they had occasion for the whole money, received it from 
the hostess, and made his escape with it. The other two 
sued the woman for delivering that which she had received 
from the threcy before the three came and demanded it. The 
cause was tried, and a verdict found against the defendant. 

Mr. Noy, who was then making his first appearance at 
-the bar, requested to be feed by the woman, saying, that he 
thought he could still bring her oiT. He then moved an ar- 
rest of judgment— stated that he was retained by the defend- 
ant^ and that the case was this : The defendant had received 
the money from the three together, and was certainly not to 
deliver it until the same three demanded it* She asks for no 
other condition ; let the three men come^ ahd it shall be paid. 
This motion altered the whole course of proceeding ; and, 
according to Lloyd, in his State Worthies^ first brought M\\ 
Noy into notice. 

COVETOUSNESS REQUITED- 

A counsellor, famed for his eloquence and covetousness; 
and who seldom considered the goodness of the cause that he 
undertook, provided that his client could pay him, was coit- 
sulted by a notorious robber, who prombed him a large re«- 
ward, provided that he brought him off. The pleader man- 
aged his defence with so much ingenuity, that he saved the 
rogue from the gallows ; and the client, to show his gratitude 
toliis good friend as soon as liberated, hastened to his house, 
and presented him with a thousand crowns. The counsellor 
in return for such generosity, solicited his client to sup with 
liim y and afterwards invited him to take a bed, both of which 
he accepted. In the middle of the night the robber rose, 
found the way to the room of his host, and, without ceremony, 
bound and gagged him. He then re-pocketed his thousand 
crowns, and broke open a chest, in which he found plenty of 
silver and gold, with which he marched off in triumph ! 

UNEXPECTED ESCAPE. 

At the Suffolk Summer Assizes, in irQG^jone-^f the prison- 
ers, William Cotterell, was indicted for a burglary and rob- 
bery ; and in spite of the remonstrances of counsel, pleaded 
guilty ; nor could he be persuaded to offer any other plea, 
until the judge threatened, in case he persisted, that he would 
order him for speedy execution. . He then pleaded not guiU 
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tyy and bis trial proceeded ; but owing to defective evidence^ 
he was unexpectedly acquired. 

AFRICAN DOOM. 

The report of the Secret Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, on the state of the British forts on the western coast 
of Africa^ contains the following account of the mode of trial 
for offences among the natives : 

" Trial proceeds, for the most part, upon evidence ; but in 
particular cases the ordeal, or doom, is resorted to. Doom is 
a poisonous bark, and is thus administered with great ceremo- 
ny. The accused person, or a proxj^ , is stripped quite naked, 
and seated on the ground in a public place ; a certain quanti- 
ty is given, which he or she must eat; immediately aAera 
large calabash of water is placed before the person, who drinks 
as much as the stomach will contain, when vomiting conse*- 
quently takes place. If the doom is thrown up, the person is 
considered innocent ; if it remains on the stomach, it is an in- 
dication of guilt : the latter seldom occurs ; however, there 
have been some instances which have proved fatal. The 
idea of doom strikes such a terror into the minds of the na- 
tives, that the committee are of opinion but very few who are 
guilty will submit to the trial of doom." 

A CURIOUS CAUSE OF WAR. 
'In the year l605, some soldiers oi^Modena carried away a 
bucket from the public well, belonging toihestate of Bologna.^ 
This bucket might be worth one dollar; but it produced a - 
quarrel which was worked up into a long and bloody war.— 
Henry, the King of Sardinia, son of the Emperor Henry the 
Second, assisted the Modenese to keep possession of the buck- 
et, and he was made prisoner in one of the battles. His fa- 
ther, the Emperor, offered a chain of gold that would encircle 
Bologna, which is seven miles in compass, for his son's ran- 
som, but in vain. After twenty two years imprisonment, his 
lather being dead, he pined away and died. This fatal buck- 
et is still exhibited in the tower of the Cathedral of Modena, 
enclosed in an iron cage. The offer of the chain seems a 
prodigious sum for his son's ransom but there are man}' art- 
ists who could make a very few ounces of gold answer the 
purpose \ for a single grain can be hammered until it is the 
thirty thousandth part of a line in thickness, and will cover 
fifty square inches ; and each square inch may be divided in- 
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to two hundred strips, reaching more than one eighth part of 
a mile. The Bolognese were probably aware of the ductility 
of this metal, and were not to be duped into such a bargain. 

RETRIBUTIVE JUSTICE. 

The following factSy illustrative of retributive justice have 
been collected by De Foe. The era of the circumstances is 
the reign of Charles the first and the troubles that followed it. - 
The extraordinary coincidence of the dates of some of the 
events, seems to designate the particular crime which provok- 
ed the punish ment of its perpetrators . 

The English parliament called in the Scots to invade their 
king ; anid were invadetl themselves by the same Scots in de- 
fence of the king, whose case, and the designs of the parlia- 
ment, the Scots had mistaken. 

The parliaraent which raised an army to depose Charles, 
was deposed by the army it had raised. This army broke three 
parliaments, but was at length broken by a free parliament. 

Sir John Hotham, who repulsed his majesty, and refused 
him admittance into Hull before the war, was seized by the 
parliament for which he had done it, on the 10th day of Au- 
gust, exactly two years after he had spiHed the first btood in 
that war. -pis son, Captain Hotham, was executed the 1st ' 
day of January, which was the same day of the same month 
on which he had assisted Sir Thomas Fairfax in the first "^ 
skirmish with the king's fprces on Branham Moor. 

On the 6th day of August, 1641, the parliament voted to^ 
raise an army against the king ; the same day and month in 
l648, the parlianxent was turned out of doors by that very 
SEune army. 

The earl of Holland deserted the king who had made him 
general of horse, and went over to the parliaraent. The king 
sent to him for liis assistance on the 1 1th of June, X641, which 
the earl refused; and on th« nth of July, 1648, seven years 
after, he was taken by the parliament at St. Neots, and behead- ' 
cd on the 9tfe of March, 1649, on which day in the year 1641, 
he had carried the declaration of the Commons, which was 
filled with reproaches, to the king. 

The parliament voted to approve of Sir John Hotham's^ 
resistance to the king at Hull, on the 28th of April, 1641 ; 
the day on which in the year 1660, they first debated in the 
house the restoration of Charles the Second. 

Thus much for the days of Charles ; nor are testimonies of ^ 

18* ' ■ 
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similar dccurrences^ apparently connected by the same sin-> 
gularity of time^ wanting in the earlier reigns. 

Craomer was burnt at Oxford the same day and moath 
that he gave Henry the Eighth the advice to divorce Us 
^Queen Catharine. 

Queen Elizabeth died the same day and month that she 
~ resolved, in her privy council, to bcheffl the Queen of Scots j 
and her successor, Jaoies, died the same day and month that 
he published his book against Bellarmine. 

IRISH BULLS. 
The following very elegant letter is said to have been 
writtenUo a friend in London, by an Irish Baronet, in 1782 : 
My Dear Sir : — Enjoying now a little peace and quietness, 

'^ I sit down to inform ^'ou of the dreadful bustle and confusion 

we are in from those b.3od-thirsty rebels, most of whom are,, 
thank God, killed or dispersed. We are in a pretty mess — 
can get nothing to eat, and no wine to drink, except whiskey* 

J AVhen we sit down to dinner, we are obliged to keep both 

hands armei] ; and while I write this letter I hold a sword in. 
one hand §ind a pistol in the other. I concluded in the begm- 
ning that this would be the end of it, and I see I was right, for 
it is not half over yet ; at present there are such goipgs on, that . 
every thing is at a stand. I should have answered your let- 
ter a fortnight |go, but I only received it this morning : in- 
deed hardly ^ mailarrives safe, without being robbed. No 
longer ago than yesterday the coach with the mail for Dublin 
was robbed near this town ; the bags had judiciously been 
left behind, for fear of accidents, and by gqod luck there wa§ 
nobodyjn the coach, but two outside pa^engers, aftd thev 
had nothing for the thieves to take. Last Thursday, notice 
was given that a gang of rebels was advancing hither under 
. the French standard, but th^y had no colours, nor any drums, 
/ except bagpipes. Immediately, every man in the place^ in- 

> eluding women and boys, ran out to meet them ; we soon ' 

found our force much too little ; and they were far too many 
"for us to think of retreating. Death was in every face, but to 
it we went. Fortunately , the rebels had no guns, but pistols,' 
cutlasses, and pikes ; and as we had plenty of muskets and 
ammunition, we put them all to the sword } not a soul of them 
escaped, except some that were drowned in an adjoining bog. 
Their uniform was all of different colours, but mostly green. 
Afker the action^we went to rummage a sort of camp they left^ 
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behind them ; all we found was a few pikes without any 
heads. Troops are placed every where round the country, 
which exactly squares with my ideas. I have only time t« 
add that I am in haste. Your's truly, VISIAN PICK. . 

An Irishman in America, once wrote to his father in Ire^ 
land, thus: " Dear Father, I wish you wQuld come and set- 
tle* in this place, for your business is much better here than it 
is where you are ; and, besides, I dare say you would soon 
get to be a colonel, a justice of the peace, a member of the 
legislature, or a constable, for in this country they have 
mighty mean men to fill these offices.'' 

V . T 

A very singular and complete Irish bull, toiok place in the* 
' county of VVicklow, in Ireland, a few years since. Two gen- 
tlemen, biTothers, were married on the same day, and the re- 
spective friends of each, with the brides and bridegrooms, de- 
termined on celebrating thejiappy event as jo^ally as poUbi- 
ble. Accordingly the whole party repaired to a house a short "^ 
distance lirom Wicklow, where the day was spent in the usual 
st^'le of Irish mirth; there being no lack of supply of wine 
ai^d whiskey. At night, the brides, amidst blushes and 
smiles, retired to be , but left positive orders that no candles 
were to be allowed the bridegrooms on their retiring, 'this 
doubtless was to save a repetition of blushes, an(] evinced 
great delicacy on the part of the ladies. TJie gentlemen, as 
might be supposed, soon fc llowed the example set them by 
their wivfes, and they retired to bed, strictFy observing the in- 
junctions of their fair brides. But, Oh ! dire mishap 1 in' the 
morning it was discovei»ed that each gentleman had gone ta 
what was intended to be his bro{her's bed ! the ladies in the 
dark, and the brother^ voices strongly resembling each oth- 
er, not having noticed the fatal error ! Here appears to be 
a puzzle for the lawyers, for one of the ladiei^ possesses a for- 
tune of ^6000, and the other one only ,£1000, and the gen- 
tleman who married the lady withjfie latter fortune, wished 
to keep possession of the lady with whom he slepr, with the 
.£6000 ; but this his brother refused to accede to, and in con- 
sequence the whole affair was made public. 

III • 

During thfc traitor Arnold's predatory operations in^Y irgin* 
ia, invl78I,.hetookan American captain prisoner. After 
some general converiiation^ he asked the captain ^^what he 
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thougfit the Americans would do with htm if they caughf hin^.' 
The captain declined at first g1vin| him an answer ; but upon- 
bemg repeatedly urged, he said, ^ Why, sir, if I must answer 
your question, you will excus^my telling you the truth ; i(my 
countrymen should catch you, I believe they would first cut off 
your lame leg, which was wounded in the cause of freedom 
and virtue at Quebec, and -bury it with the honours of war, and 
afterwards hang the remainder of your body on a gibbet.'^ 

A Quaker tra vetting through the country of Cornwall Eng. 
was met by a highwayman, wlKHdemanded his money, and 
notwithstanding his friend's remonstrance, threatened to shoot 
him if h* did not deliver it. — '^ Weil friend,'' said the Quaker, 
" if 4;hou wilt have it, thou shalt have tire pleasure of gathering 
it;'' and strewed the money as far as he could throw it, and" 
while the highwayman was picking it up, being a stout man, 
knocked him down ami seizing him by the collar, dragged him 
to% brook not far distant. *Now friend,' says he, * i will not 
kilUhee, but I will hold thee under this water till the breath tie* 
parteth thy body.' And held him under till he was drowned. 

In the American war, a New- York trader was chased by a* 
small French privateer, and having four guns with a plenty of 
small arms, it was agreed to stand a brush with the enemy 
rather than be taken prisoners. Among several other pas? 
seogers was an athletic quaker, who though he withstood ev- 
ery solicitation to lend a hand, as being contrary to his reli- 
gious, tenets, kept walking back and forth upon the deck, with- 
out any apparent fear, the enemy all the time pouring in their 
shot. At length, the vessels having approached close to each 
ether,' a disposition to board, was manifested by the French, 
which was very soon put in execution ; and the quaker being 
on t^ie took out, unexpectedly sprang towards the first masr 
that jumped on board^and grappling him forcibly by the col^- 
kr, cooUysaid, "Friend^ thou hast no business here," at 

the same time hoisting him over the ship's side; 

' ■■ ■ ■ 

A benevolent Quaker was lately applied to by a respecta- 
ble gentleman of the society of Wesley ans, for the purpose of 
soliciting a subscription towards enabling them to complete a 
new Chapel built upon the site of an'old one, but which could 
not be finished for want of funds. Obadiah heard him very 
attentively ; at lengthy breaking silence #ith a deep groan, he- 
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Itfgan thus : — ^ I tell thee what, friend, my purse is always 
open to succour the distressed, and to do good to all our own 
sect ; but friend, my relipon, thou knowest^ differs from thai 
of thine ; we do not think thee right, and it h against our reli- 
gion to help others to build up chapels; tlierefore, friend, thou 
seest I cannot assist thee.' The Methodist was about depart- 
ing and was nearly out of the room, wheii the Quaker called 
him back—* Hark'ee, friend, how much hast thou laid out ? ' 
The Methodist replied * Sixteen hundred pounds.' * And how 
much dost thou want to complete it ?' * About fourteen hund- 
red more,' ' Well friend (said the Quake'r) here is one hundred 
pounds td defray the expense of pulling down the old ChapeV 

THE TUJCOR AND THE BEARS. 

Otte of the tutors ffa certain university took a walk early 
in the morning, before prayers, for exercise. Being buried in 
contemplation, for which that hour of the day was very favor- 
able, he extended his walk to a greater distance from the col- 
lege than usual. At length he entered a spot of ground A*om 
which pine timl^er hajd been cut and burnt, and the tire had 
left the stumps exceeding black — When, on a sudden emerg- 
ed from his reverie, and seeing a cluster of those black objects 
at a small distance from him, he took them to be bears. . The 
fear which this apprehension excited, occasioned his returq 
with all possible speed. He arrived at the chapel door the 
moment tiie students were entering for prayers. By his great 
exertions, he could do little more than pant for breath, and 
appeared amazingly frightened. ' One of the students, obser- 
ving his fright and consternation, desired to know the cause. 
The tutor scarcely able to speak, in broken accents, said "a 
hear and nine cubs — a hear and nine cubs / — The old bear 
pursued me with all the fury which is common to those de- 
vouring animals, and I have but just escaped with my life."— 
Several of the students at his request immediately accompani- 
ed him to the place where bis life had been exposed by those 
beasts of prey : when, to his great mortification, he found 
that the bear and nine cubs consisted of a large pine stump 
encircled with a number of smaller ones. Soon after at a 
quarterly examination, the same tutor put this question to one 
ofthe students: "How would >ou express anger?" The 
question was answereiJ. He then says to the next, " and how 
would you express fear ?" The student assuming the phisj 
of consternation, with uplifted hands and a faultering voice,, 
replied, " a bear and nine cubs / a bear and nine cubs ! " 
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The following incident is said to have occurred at Neiw^Or- 
leangy during the invasion of that quarter by the enemy. — 
Subsequent to the battle of the 2dd of December, 1814, Itt 
which both armies received nearly the same injury, a subal- 
tern British officer wa^sent to the American lines with a flag 
of truce. Being detained a little, he began to converse with 
a corporal in our service, respecting the probable issue of the 
events there* He stated that ^' it was folly for the Americans 
to resist any longer, as they must eventually be beaten. Thsit 
the troops opposed Xq them, were the flower of the British ar- 
my, who had repeatedly vanquished the best veter^^ns on the 
continent of Europe^ and were commanded by lord Packen- 
ham, lord Picton, lord Cochrane, lord Kean, and many 
more of the ablest generals in Europai^ To this the corpo^ 
ral indignantly replied, '^ on our side we have the Lord God 
Almighty, the Lord Jesus Christ, and the Hero Andrew 
Jackson, and I'll be hang'd if we don't whip you." 

CHARITY REWARDED. 
Not many years after the county of Litchfield began to Be 
tfettled by the English, a strange Indian came one day into an 
Inn, in the town of Litchfield, in the dusk of the evening ; and 
requested the hostess to furnish him with some drink and a 
supper, and at the same time observed that he could not pay 
for neither, as he had no success in hunting ; but promised 
payment as soon as he should meet with better fortune. The 
hostess refused him both the drink and supper; called him a 
lazy, drunken, good for nothing fellow ; and told him that she 
did not work so hard herself to throw away her earnings upon 
such creatures as he was. . A man, who sat by, and observed 
that the Indian, then turning about to leave so inhospitable a 
place, shewed by his countenance, that he was suffering very 
severely from want and weariness, directed the hostess to 
supply him what he wished, and engaged to pay the bill him- 
self. She did so. When the Indian had finished his supper^ 
he turned to his benefactor, thanked him, and assured him 
that he would remember his kindness, and whenever he was 
able, would faithfully recompense it. For the present he ob- 
served he could only reward him with a story, which if the 
hostess would give him leave, he wished to tell. The host- 
ess, whose complacency had been recalled by the prospect of 
payment, consented. The Indian, addressing himself to his 
benefactor, said « I suppose you read the Bible," The man 
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demented. "Wcl^ said the Indian/ ^ the bible says God, 
made the world; and then he took him^ and looked on him, 
and say * It's very good.' Then He made light ; and took 
him, and looked on him^ and say ' It's all very good.' Then 
He made dry knd and water, and sun and moon, and grass 
and trees, and took him, and looked on him, and said, ^ It's 
all very good,' Then He made b^ast and birds, and fishes, 
and took him, and looked on him,' and say, * It's very good/ 
Then He made woman, and took him, and looked on him, 
and he no daresay one such word* The Indian having told 
his story, withdrew. 

. Some years after, the man who had befriended him, had 
occasion to go some distance into the wilderness between 
Litchfield and Albany, then a frontier settlement where he 
was taken prisoner by an Indian scout, and carried into Can* 
ada. When he arrived at the prineipal settlement of the 
tribe, on tfie southern border of the St. tawrence, it was pro- 
posed by some of the captors that he should be put to death* 
During the fsonsultation, an old Indian woman demanded that 
he should be given up to her, that she might adopt him in the 
place of a son, whom she had lost in* the* war. He was ac« 
cordingly given to her, and lived through the succeeding win- 
" ter in her family, experiencing the custdmary effects of sav- 
age hospitality. The following summer as he was at work in 
the forest alone, an unknown Indian came up to him and ask- 
ed him to meet him dt a -place which he pointed out, upon a 
given day. The prisoner agreed to the proposal, but not 
without some apprehensions that mischief was intended him. 
During the interval, these apprehensions increased to such a 
degree, as to dissuade him efTectually, from fulfiling his en^ 
gagement. Soon after the Indian found him at work again, 
and very gravely reproved him for not performing his prom- 
ise. The man apologised awkwardly enough, but in the best 
manner in his power. The Indian told him that he should be 
satisfied, if he would meet him at the same place on a future 
day, whi^h he named. The man promised to meet him and 
fulfilled his promise. When he arrived at the spot, he found 
the Indian provided with two muskets, ammunition forthem^ 
and two knapsacks. The Indian ordered him to take one of 
ejjbch, and follow him. The direction of their march was ta 
the south. The man followed, without the least knowledge 
of what he was to do, or whither he was going^ but concluded 
tbatif the Indian intended him harm^ he wouldfhave dispatch^ 
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fd him at the beginning ; and at the worst, he was as safe 
where he was, as he could be in any other place. Within a 
short time, therefore, his fears subsided, although the Indian 
observed a profound ahd mysterious silence concerning the ob- 
ject of their expedition. In the day time they s'hot such game 
as came in their way ; and at night kindled a fire, by which 
they slept. After a tedious journey of many days, they came 
. one morning to the top of an eminence presenting a prospect 
of a cultivated country, in which was a number of houses. — 
The Indian asked his companion whether he knew the place^ 
He replied eagerly, that it was Litchfield. His guide,, after 
reminding him that he had so many years before relieved the 
wants of a famished Indian, at an Inn, in that town, sabjotn- 
ed, " I am that Indian ; now I pay you 5 go home," Hav- 
ing said this, he bade him adieu 5 and the man joyfully re- 
turned! to his own home. 



PyTNAM OUT DONE. ^ 

An exploit performed two or three years sftice in a recoun- 
tre with a wolf, by a son of Benjamin Fowie, Esq. of the town 
of Caledonia, New- York, a lad of fifteen years of age, is un- 
paralleled either in the stery of Putnam, or in that of the no 
less celebrated boar hunt of M'Donald in Scotland. For 
sometime previous, many of the farmers of Caledonia, and 
of the neighboring towns, complained loudly of the ravages 
committed in their sheep-folds by some voracious animal in- 
festing the forests and swamps of the vicinity, supposed lo he 
a wolf. A large number of sportsmen having been rallied, 
and appearing- in the costume of hunters, with rifles, bugle- 
horns, &c. went in quest of the lawless depredator. After an 
unsuccessful chase for several days, the wolf cunningly eluded 
their pursuit, and in the mean lime extended his mischief, 
they started one morning with a view of acting more system- 
atically, in concert. • Mounted on horseback, young Fowle 
had distanced his companions nearly a mile, wn^n he discov- 
ered the wolf making his way ahead, over a piece of rising 
ground, with his utmost speed. Applving his whip to his 
horse, he soon Overlook the wolf and passed him, as he was 
on the eve of entering an almost impenetrable swamp. 

Having diverted the wolf f om his course, and being with- 
out tire-arms, he tiifd, ar first, to run hit; horse on him, in or- 
d^r tcy disable and impede him until he* could be dispatched. 
But the horse; of less courage than the rider, shrinking from 
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the coaiest with so ferocious an enemy ; the boy dismounted, 
.took ofifa rope halter^ thrust it into hm bosom, and followed 
on foot. Again overtaking the wolf, who was plenteously 
gorged with the flesh of the animals which he had devoured, 
and nearly exhausted, he seized him by the tail with both 
hands, and with his feet well braced, held him fast. 

He continued thus lor some minutes waiting for his com- 
panions, when the wolf, having recovered in some measure 
from his excessive fatigde, turned round to attack him ; the 
boy, with an intrepidity, seldom manifested by those of more 
mature age,' seised his antagonist b^ the napeof thenech with 
his right hand, still keeping hold of lus tail with his left, and 
a»struggle took place between them, the one wiiirliog round 
the other four or five minutes, 'till the boy Ml uppermost. 
The wolf being nearly covered in the deep snow, tbe boy 
bore down upon his neck with his right foot to prevent his 
biting, and succeeded in tying one of his hind legs^ with the 
halter, to a small tree. . He then with a |fap, placed himself 
out of his reach, Breaking off a large sapling, which was the 
best weapon he could procure, he beat him on the head til! 
the blood pushed from his nostrtfe. The wolf, after several 
unavailing attempts to extricate himself, was maddened to 
desperation, exhibiting so frlghtfut an appears nee as for a mo« 
ment to daunt the courage of the boy, and make him shudder 
at the idea of the danger he had encountered. The boy coo- 
tmued to watch him for neatiy half an hour, in the mean time 
faotlowmg wjth all his alight, for the rest of the company to 
eome op. At length growing impatient, and thinking that 
perhaps they h^ missed hU track) he remounted his horse 
and rode after them, Wh^ they arrived, the wolf hsd gnaw- 
led offthe rope, and made his esicape; but every appearance 
confirmed the story of the boy. Several of the party, howev- 
er, thought it incredible, and were not satisfied until the next 
4ay, when the wolf was shot, and lo J a piece of tbe identical 
rope halter was found «|mhi him wound twice round his leg, 
and fastened in a gordiaa knot. This wolf measured three 
feet in height, and six feet from the nose to the end of the tail. 

SINGULAR COMBAT WITH A BEAR. 

On Friday the 2 1st of September, 1810, two lads by the 

name- of David and Samuel Morse of Concord, Vt one of 

whom was aged 18 ye^rs, the other l6, went for the purpose 

«f kelpti^ UU a bear, which waa caught in a trap. When 

19 * 
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within a short distance of the bear, it extiirated iiscflf from 
the trap, and closed in with the oldest lad, wfio brought the 
bear imder him as he fell. The other youth with that true 
coun^e which characterises the <^ Green Mountain boys/' 
willing to share the danger with his brother, caught tlie bear'^ 
head and ^»>nfined it to the ground with his hands, having no 
weapon about him. This alarming scene being in sight of 
Mr. Morse's house, the mother of the lads flew to their assi^ 
»nce, caught the t;rap, which in her cool moments she would 
Have been totally unable to manage, and with the first blow 
beat out the bear's eyes, and then drove the spring of the trap 
into his mouth, and^eld it in that ))p8ition until Air. Carruth 
and Mr. Hamilton arrived and dispatched him. ]n the torec- 
ile with the bear, he caught the youth's right hand in his 
mouthy which very considerably wounded him. No other 
injury was sustained* A more ^riking instance of preserva- 
tion, by the judicious efforts of true courage, probably ba]» 
not occurred since t^e settlement of tbis state. 



^ ■ ALL FOR LOVE. 

A young nun, in France, who had been some ti;q[ie enam* 
oured of a gay cavalier^ resolvied on scaling the walls of the 
convent, to be united to her admirer. Love is violent, eveit 
in the breast of one who wears a veil, and the young lady con- 
trived a most ingenious scheme to accomplish her wishes*-^ 
She acquainted the cavalier, by means of a communication 
through the grating, that she had resolved upon breaking her 
bondsy and enjoying liberty with him. He supposed that the 
resolution was never likely to be realized, inasmuch as there 
appeared so many di^iculties thrown in the way. But what 
will not love effect ? She painted out a spot, through her let- 
. ters, where she would meet the cavalier, on a certain night, 
directing htm to have swift horses in attendance, and leave aJl 
the rest to her care. She acquainted him that she would ^- 
ecute her plan, and no one would ever know that she bad re« 
linquished a religious life. It appeared to him a mystery how 
she could bring this about, and he was anxious to know the 
scheme she had in agitation; but of this she declared he must 
remain ignorant until it was completed. One of her compan- 
ions having died about this time, and having just been inter- 
red, she boldly entered the tomb where the body was placed^ 
and conveyed it to her own cell, where she placed it upon her 
couch, havinj first put upon it some of her clothing. She 
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then s§k fire to the drapery of the rocmi, atid by meanis of a 
rope ladder escaped from the toovent, and joined her lover at 
the appointed place. The 6re soon alarmed those who were 
in the convent, "and the ceil was presently crowded with the 
sisterhood, who contrived to put out the fire, but not before it 
had so disfigured the dead body, that no one suspected it to bt 
any other than that of the nun who had contrived to escape. 
Vhey mourned her unhappy fate, suppo»Dg that she had died 
by the fire, and prayers were offered up for her souPs repose. 
This ingenious but dangerous scheme succeeded, and her hon- 
or nnsuliied. The cavalier engaged himself as a nierchitnt, 
and acquired considerable property, having previously marri- 
ed hb intrepid admirer. They Imd several children, who 
mirstliave rnlierited coosidersMe property, had not their 
mother's scruples of conscience interfered. She having lost 
her husband, became so afflicted that she retired into a con- 
vent, and confessed the whole scheme by which she. had 
effected her escape from the nunnery. 

SINGULAR OCCURRENCE. 

Some time in the year 1810, the wall of ^ wellj at a place 
called SugartowR, was discovered to be giving way. A man 
by the name of James Craigg, was prevailed upon to'descend 
in a budcet, to examine tm well. When ^thin-S feet of 
the bottom, which was 35 feet deep, the whble wall suddenly 
caved in ^ but Craigg, by bracing himself in a firm position, 
preserved a vacuity of about four feet in height, where he re- 
mained till the stones were all thrown out above him ; and 
he was taken out, after about five hours confinement, very 
little injured. When the wall first fell in, the man at the 
windlas, heard him ask if he could be relieved ^ to which 
he in the utmost consternatbn of' mind r«?plied, -^Nof' 
Craigg was next heard: in f<&rvent prayer. On a little ivfiec- 
tioD, Mr. Ramsey, at^e windlas, gave him encouragement 
of relief^ and the people of the tieighborhood gathered round, 
and about seven o'clock in the evening, (it now being Vwo) 
^eeted his discharge firom his subterraneous confinei»mt. 

A similar occurrence took plaje at Newport, N. Y. in 
1816. A young man was engaged in clearing the bottom of 
a well — the stones suddenly gave way^ and he was immedi- 
ately buried at the depth of fifteen feet beneath a solid mass 
of stones and gravel. Some hours elapsed before the most 
unremitted exertions of the neighbors were able to extri- 
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cate (lini from his perilous situation. *W6en he in» taken 
up he was able to walk without assistance. 

MOST EXTRAORDINARY] 
One of the roost singular circumstances, recorded in the 
history of accident'Sy occurred in the town of Middlebury, 
county of Genessee, N. Y. on the l6th of May, 1817 ; and 
exhibits, in the hero of misfortune, a mind excelling in ifk 
cool, deliberate, and determined virtues. The subject is as 
follows r Artemas Shattuck, on that day^ in a piece of chop- 
ping that he was clearing, fell a tree across a stump, in which 
atuation it remained nearly balanced, the top, however, 
buoyed up the but ^ while thus suspended, he undertook to 
dut the tree in two near the stump upon which it was lodged, 
and wlule standing upon it for that purpose, he cut so much 
more upon the upper than cm the under part of the tree, that 
the weight of the butt caused it to split, and at the instant of 
the greatest vibration or si*paration of the severed parts his 
foot slipt into the cavity of the opening timber, and remained 
as firmly fixed as in a vice ; — be fell immediately backwards, 
'in which fall he lost his ax;;, hut soon rec6vered a position 
that enabled him to hold upon the tree by one hand, while 
with the other* he drew out his pocket-knife, and cut a limb 
with ai'book attached to it, with the ihteiition of drawing up 
the axe and cutting the ttee to liberate his foot, but soon 
found his efforts fruitless.^ He next tried to break his leg, as 
that would have enabled him to turn his body iif a position 
to sit upon the tree and wait t|be lingering hour of assistance ; * 
htU his position prevented even the gratification of this harsh 
relief. Finding his strength failing fast, and no present pros- 
pect of timely relief,, (as no human assistance was within 
three quarters of a mile) he adopted the only alternative that 
remained of saving himself from the hard an4 horrible death 
of expiring while suspended in the air, with his head down 
and his feet up. With his pen-knife he deliberately severed 
his foot from his 1^ at the ancle joint, and on his hands and 
knees bent hfs course for home. In this posture he crawled 
a full half mile before his calls for assistance were heard, and ' 
twice had to deviate several rods from a direct line to a rivu- 
let to quench his raging thirst. 

7}remendou8 Hurricane in New-Hampshire. 
Perhajls the most awful tornado that ever occurred in New 
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England, took place on Sunday evening^ September the 9th, 
182 r; extending from Cro3'^don southeasterly through the 
towns of Wendell, New-London, Sutton and Warner. A vi- 
olent storm of wind and hail wks indeed fell in many other ' 
towns, but nothing to be compared to what it was in the 
towns above mentioned. 

About 6 o'clock, Sunday evening, after an*extremely find 
and warm day, a dark cloud was observed to rise rapidly in 
the north and northwest, and passing in a southeasterly direc- 
tion, illumined in its course, by constant flashes of the most 
vivid lightning. There was a most terrif^iing commotion in 
the cloud itself; and its appearance gave notice that irresist* 
ible power and desolation were its attendants. Few howev- 
er apprehended the danger that was threatening, or that tKeir 
dwellings which had long withstood the fury of the tempest, 
were to be swept away like leaves by the wind of autumn. 

In Cornish and Croydon consiilerable injury was done. 
The house of deacon Cooper of Croydon was much injured 5 
his barn and its contents entirely blown away. Passing on 
in a direction E. S. E. in its progress, collecting to a more 
narrow compass its force, it kept its track along the low 
lands, till it came to the farm and buildings of a Mr. Harvey 
Huntoon in Wendell, about 80 rods from thr? borders of Sun- 
apee lake. The people in the house, eight in number, were 
frightened by the appearance of the cloud. Soon th«y saw^ 
the air before it filled with birds and broken limbs of trees. 
In an instant the house and two barns were prostrate to the 
ground. A side of the house fell upon Mr. H. and his wife, 
who were standing in the kitchen. The tiext instant it was 
blown ofT and dashed to pieces. The woman was carried 
across the field with the current. A MrsJ Wheeler, who 
^ith her husband and child were then living in the house, 
had taken her child and fled to the cellar : Mr. W. found 
himself in the cellar covered with timbers and brick, and 
much injured. A child eleven months old was sleeping up- 
on a bed in the west part of the house ; the gown which it 
wore was soon after found in the water on the shore of the 
take, 150 rods from the house, and on Wednesday following 
the mangled body of the child was found on the west shore 
of the lake, where it had floated by the waves. Though the 
sun was an hour above the horizon^ yet it was as dark as 
midnight, '^he air was filled with Wves, fragments of trees, 
and gravel. The bedstead on which the child lay was Ibund 
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in the Woods eighty rods from the house northerly and opt of 
the general tract of the wind. The bed and bedding have 
not yet b^en found. A number of bricks were blown nM>re 
tlian ^n hundred rods from the house ; large pieces of tin> 
ber belonging to the house and barns, some seven and eight 
inches square and twelve feet long, were carried eighty and 
ninety rods ; a pair of cart wheels were separated from 'the 
body and spire, carried about sixty rods and dashed in pie- 
ces ; a large iron pot was blown upwards of seven rods ; 
nearly all the trees of a middling sieed orchard were bhjwn 
down, many of them torn up and carried from seventy to an 
hundred rods in the wood^ ; casks, furniture^ clothing and 
dead fowls were found ei,i a much greater distance. The on- 
ly furniture found near the house was a kitchen chair. A 
bureau was blown across the hkke, two miles wide at that 
place, and excepting the drawers was found half a mile be- 
yond the lake, the whole distance being two miles and three 
quarters. From the buildings the land rises about 100 feet 
in the distance Of ^(ty rods, then descends to the lake. A 
door post of the bam, of beech, 13 feet long, 8^ by 1 2 inches 
square, was blown through the air up thjs rising ground forty 
four rods. A large hemlock log, 60 feet in length ar.d three 
feet in diameter at the butt and nearly two at top, was mo- 
ved from its bed, where it had lain eight or ten years, and 
carried by the wind up a hill and over two large rocks 17 
inches above the ground, situated about six feet from where 
it lay, to the distance of six rods. The rise of land in this 
distance is found to be ten feet six inches. It struck a rock, 
which breaking k in two, stopped its progress. , A piece of 
wood, heavily timbered, 100 rods east, of 40 acres, was en- 
tirely prostrated — not a whole tree is standing on any part of 
it. A horse was blown up the rise before nientioned 40 rods, 
and so injured as to make it nocessary to kill him. No hu- 
man lives were lost efxcepting that of a child. — All the other 
seven persons however, were much injured, and some of them 
very severely. A house and barn belonging to Mr. Isaac 
£astman, were much shattered, but not entirely ruined. The 
width of the tornado in Wendell is thought to have been half 

. a mile. 

From Wendell the hurricane passed across the lake in a 

'most terrific iriverted pyramidical eolumn to New-London^ 
where the destruction of buildings and property is represent- 
ed to have been the greatest; but we have not heard of aoy 
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deadis at that place, nor have we any particalars from that 
town sufficiently minute to justify a detail. 

On Saturday last, with several gentlemen from Concord, 
Hopkinton and Warner, we visited ^the ruins of the latter 
mentioned town, near the Kearsarge mountain in that' part 
formerly called the Gore. No person can conceive without 
visiting the spot, the horrors of that instant — it was but an in* 
stant when all was over — when houses, barns, trees, fences, 
fowls, &c. were all lifted from the earth, into the bosom of 
the whirlwind, and anon dashed into a thousand pieces. No 
language can give an adequate representation of even the 
present scene, much less of that terrible wrath of the elements 
which, for a few seconds, was felt by the sufferers. We stood 
amidst the ruins, almost discrediting our own vision, but aw- 
fully impressed with the thought that the place was one, 
wher<f the hand of Omnipotence had been put down in anger, 
to teach man his impotence, in a manner that should be un- 
derstood and remembered. It can hardly, however, be said 
that we stood among the ruins, for most of them had been 
canied beyond our sight. A few larg^ stones remaining In 
their places, and others strewed on each side for several feet 
indicated where a stone wall had stood ; a few fragments of 
timber, and a small quantity of hay, which had since been 
gathered_together, denoted the spot where stood the barns ; 
timbers and bricks, and at one place the floor remained, of 
what composed the dwellings of the two Savary's ; and the 
feathers here and there discovered in the dust, showed that 
the very fowls of heaven, that had often sported with the 
clouds, could not fly the swift destruction. 

From the mountain there is a rapid descent into the Gore. 
In the valley formed between the mountain and the high hill 
southeast before it, stood seven dwelling houses, comprising 
all the habitations in that part of the Gore. The tornado 
came over the mountain in the direction of the buildings, and 
first struck the bam of Mr. Isaac Harwood, carrying it 
away; passing onward it injured the houses .of Messrs. F. 
Goodwin, J. Fjsrrin, and Abne)r Watkins, cooYpletely des' 
troying Ferrin's barn and unroofing Watkins^ — Next in di- 
rection of the wind stood the dwelling of Daniel Savary, of 
which nothing remains but a part of the floor and bricks. 
Apprehending a wind, Mr. S. Savary, aged 72 years, the fa- 
ther of the proprietor of the buildings, who was himself ab- 
sent, went up stairs to fasten down a window. The women 
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Started to his assistance) when, as they represent, the house 
seemed to whirl and instantly rose above their heads, while 
what was lefl behind, timbers, bricks, Sec, almost literally 
buried six of the family in the ruins. The body of the agad 
Samuel Savary was found at the distance of six rods from 
Che house, his brains dashed out against a scone. Elisabeth, 
his wife, was very much injured by th^ falling timbers, which 
fell across her. Mary, the wif*; of Daniel S. was severely 
bruised on the head, arm and breast, and an infant which 
she held in her arms was killed. The three children were 
much bruised, but had sufficiently recovered, to tell us their 
artless tale and show the traces of th^ storm. This family 
were extricated by the assistance of the elder Mr. Savary, 
who, though now scarcely able to move, had the most surpri- 
sing strength in removing the timbers and bj'icks, beneath 
which could be faintly heard the cries of the sufferers. 

The house of Mr. Robert Savary was also demolished. 
Mrs. S« says she anticipated a shower, and went into a bed- 
room, t^take up a child, and was conscious of nothing more, 
till she found herself confined among the timbers, greatly 
bruised, but the child unhurt — her husband buried altogeth- 
er in the bricks, with the exception of his head — and two of 
their children completely covered up in splinters and rubbish. 
This family, consisting of eight persons, were all wounded, 
but not dangerously. 

Mr. John Palmer who lives up a rise, distant half a mile, 
and was out at the door, saw the cloud coming over the moun- 
tain in shape as he represents like a tunnel, the air filled with 
leaves, limbs of trees, &c. He immediately attempted to 
enter the door but was caught by the arm — at the same in- 
stant, the breast-work and chimney gave way, and a part of 
the frame buried Mrs. P. who was attempting to force open 
the door for her husband, under the bricks and timber. Mrs. 
P, was considerably hurt — the remainder of the family not 
materially injured. 

The wind, in passing from the Savary's to Palmer's tore 
up every thing in its course, throwing splinters of the build- 
tngs, pieces of furniture, crockery, &c. in every direction for 
a mile : ten hives of bees were destroyed ; the legs, wings, 
and heads of fowb were to be seen lying about ; several acres 
of corn and potatoes adjacent to the buildings were swept off 
cl^an, not leaving an ear, save at some dis;ance a few in 
heaps; stones half buried in the earth were overturned and 
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ve saw onJe which woiikl weigh 500 Ihs. moved leverat Hetl; 
a hemlock log 60 leetin tengtb, half buried ki ike earthy was 
laken froai its bed and carried six rods focwacd, while a knot 
from the .same log was carried 15 paces back ami driven with 
great force two feet noder the turf $ a bri<|ge covered with 
large oaks split in the middle, waa torn up smd the tknbefs 
strewed for a quarter of a mile ia a southerlv direction. 

From these dwellings 4t passed over tne bill two and a 
half miles and down perhaps one hundred feet, where it 
swept off all the buildings of Peter Flanders, killing a Miss 
Ann Richardson and an infant child. All the others, seven 
in number, were .wounded, some badly, and Mr. F. so severe- 
ly that his li£s was despaired of. They informed us that no 
sound of wind was heard, although some might have obser* 
ved the cloud,, until thecraskof buildings took place, and 
then all was over in an instant . 

The buildings of deac. Jos^ Tme, situated in a corner 
of Salisbury, were next swept away. Mr. T, and lus fatber- 
ia4aw, a Mr. Jones, who, with kis.wife^ were there on a via* 
it, being at the doory saw 4he wlurlwind approach, and had 
just time to hide themselves one under his shop a few paces 
distant, and the other down by a pile of wood'— when the 
buildings were whirled aloft, and stripped into sphnt^a, with 
the exception of some heavy sticks o( .timber, one of which 
plunged enftways into the ground two feet by the side of 
Jones lying by the wood, and the other end leaning upon 
the pile, protected bim from other sticks which fell across.-«- 
Neither Jones nor True were hurt. And by their exertions 
Mrs True and three or ipur children, were dug out from be- 
neath the bricks, where they were actually buried more than 
a foot. The ov^n had been heated, and the bricks were so 
hot that in removing them from his children, Mr. T. had his 
fingers burnt to the bone, Mrs, T. and several of the iami* 
ty were badly burnt, and one child is so disfigured aa hardly 
to be known.. The youi^gest child, an infant, seven weeks 
old, was found at a distance of one hundred . feet un4er the 
bottom of a sleigh, the top of which cannot be found. The 
amazing power of the wind, may be finally imagined from 
the evidences now to be seen. In one place near deacon 
True's a' hemlock log two and a h^lC feet through and ^^6 ft. 
long, and nearly half buried in the earth, was moved one or 
two r^. At another place, two hemlock logs of the same 
size with thp other, one Q5 feet long and the other about 4i» 
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Ijfog across esich ot\ketj were nioved about 12 feet and left ti^ 
the same sitaatioa as before. The entire top of one of the 
chivinies was carried 10 rods and left the bricks together 09 
one spot. Mr. True saw a tree whirling perpendicularly in 
the air to an imniense height. An elm tree standing a little 
south <<}€ Savary's^ measuring 17 inches in diameter^ whose 
enormous roots refused to yield, and being too tough to breaks 
was twisted round like a withe ; and a few ash trees, stiind- 
ing at the foot at the hill, were stripped df bark and limbs, 
and split literally into basket stufi*. 

. The tornado then passed into Warner again, tearing down 
a bam, and passing over a pond, the waters of which seem* 
ed to be drawn up in its centre, terminated its ravages in this 
i|uartcr, in the woods of Boscawen.— Concorcf jKipcT. . 

MEMORABLE ACCIDENTS. 

The amphitheatre at Fidorica, in Italy^ fell in and killed 
fifty thousand people. A. D. 26. 

A fire happened at a bam at Burwell, Cambridgeshire! ajt 
a puppet-show, when one hundred and sixty persora lost their 
lives. A. D* 1728. 

The roof «f the church at Fearn, Scotland, fell during the 
s«rvice!,and killed sixty persons. Oct. 20, A. D. 1742. 

Amsterdam pli^-honse took fire — seven persons were suf- 
focated, and a great number wounded in getting out. A. D. 
.1772. 

At the celebration of a wedding at Mantua, sixty-six Jews 
were killed by a floor giving way, among whom were the 
btfid^, and the brid^room's mother. A. D. 1776. 

Bourbon-les-bains, in Bassigni, France, had the vault un< 
der the church |ive way, during the celebration of mass^ 
which occasioned the death of six hundred persons. Sept. 
ioy A. D. 1778. 

Montpelier, in France, had a booth wherein a play was 
per for mingy fall, and liilled five hundred persons. A. D. 
1796. 

. The floor of a meeting-house^of Methodists, at Leeds, gave 
. way^ when sixteen women, a man and a child were killed, 
and near eighty persons dreacifully wounded. May 20. A* 
D.1796. 

. The theatre at Mentz, was destroyed by fire during the 
performance, on the falling in of which many were crushed 
♦> death ; aod seventy were burnt.. Agg. A. D. 1796. 
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Safagos^a in Spain^ had four hundred of its inhabitants^ 
perish by fire, that burnt down the pfey-house. Dec. A. D. 
1778. 

The theatre at Richmond, in Virginia, was destroyed by 
fire on Thursday ni^jht, 26th of Pecember, 1811, during the 
performance of a new play .--About six hundred persons 
were present, out of which nearly one hundred lost their lives, 
by leaping from the windows,"or burnt with the building. 
The following are some of the particulars, as they appeared 
in the Richmond papers soon after the accident happened : 

On Thursday night a new play and a new aftei^iece were 
played tor the benefit of Mr. Piacide. Crow<ls swarmed to 
the theatre— it was the iiillest house this season-^there were 
not less than six hundred present. ^ 

The play went off — the pantomime began — the first act 
was over. The whole scene was before us— and all around 
us was mirth arid festivity. — Oh God ! What a revolution 
did one minute produce ! The curtain rose in the second act 
of the pantomime — the orchestra was iri' full chorus; and 
Mr. West came on to open the scene — when i^arks of fire 
began to fall on the back part of the stage, and Mr. Robert-, 
son came out in unutterable distress, waved his hand to the 
xieillng, and uttered these appalling words ; — "The house is 
on fire !'^ His hand was immediately stretched forth to thb 
persons in the stage box to help them on the stage — and aid 
their retreat fh that direction. Thh is alt that we caught of 
the atag^-^the cry of^rcyjire, passed whh electric velocity 
through tb^ house-^every one fiew firom their seats to gain 
the lobbies and stairs. 

The Editor of the Richmond Standardf who was in the 
theatre at the time of the coni9agration; states m his paper of 
the next day, that sixty-one persons have perished, and it is 
foelievednhat at ieast sixty others, whose names are yet un- 
known^ have shared the same fate. The fire took place at a 
time when one of the performers was playing near the orches^ 
tra, and the greatest pait of the stage, with its horrid dangei^' 
was obscured from the audience by a curtain. 

I have been i|iformed, (says the editor) that the scenery in 
the back part of the house took fire by the raising of a chan- 
delier ; that the boy who was ordered by some of the players 
to raise it, stated that if he did so, the scenery would take fire, 
when he was commanded in a peremptory manner to hoist 
ft. The J^oy obeyed, and the fire was instantly communiea-*^ 
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ted« He gave'tbe akmi immediately, but the person vboise 
duty itvwas to out the eords whkh held up the combustible 
materiafsy became panickstruck, and sought his own safety* 

The flames spread with i^imost the rapidity of lightning ; 
and the Are falling from the ceiling upon the peribrmets was 
the first notice which the people had of their danger* Even 
tlien many supposed it to he a part of the play, uid were for 
a little time restrained from flight by a cry from the stage 
that there was no danger. The performers and their atteod- 
ants in vain endeavored to tear down the scenery. The Are 
flashed in every part of the house with a rapvlity horrible 
and astonishing, and, alas! gushing teafs and unapei^able 
anguish deprive me of utterance. JNo person, who was not 
present, can form any idea of this unexamined scene of hu- 
man distress. The editor having none of his family with 
him, and being net iar from tlie door was among the first, 
who escaped. • 

No w<Nrds can exfH^ss his borrar,- when on turning round, 
he discovered the whole buildtBg to be in flames* There 
was but one dtoor for the greatest part of the audience to pass« 
Men, women and diildren were pves^g upon each other, 
wtnle the flames* were seizing upcMi those beWnd. The edi* 
tor went to the diiferent windows whioh were very high, and 
implored his feliow^creatures to save thdr lives by jumping 
out of tliem. Those nearest the wkidows, ignorant of their 
danger, were afraid to leap down, whilst tho«e behind them, 
were seen eatdung^en fire,.. and writhing in the greatest ago^ 
nies of pain and distress. Ax length, those behind^ urged by 
the pressing flames, pushed those who were neare^ to the 
windows, and people of every descriptioo begun to &II9 one 
<^n another, seme with their dothes cm fire^soaie half 
soastedl 

Would to God (continue^ .the narrator) I could have died 

a thousand deaths in any shape, coul^ Individttal snttermg 

have purchased the safoty of my friends, my benefactors^ ^ 

those whom I loved.— ^Tbe editor vi^th the assistance of olk» 

ers, caught several of those whom he had begged to lei^ 

from the windows. 

Tbe fbllowiog letter from » gett«lt(im« in lUcbsioad, to M. City 
1^: A repTMeoteUve fron Virgptita, gbet aji i«pn)^i«e sccoiiat 
of tbe dreadiul c4U6tropbe wbicb ban uken pla^c io Ibi^t city. 

Ricimoray December 27- " 

Stk — ^I hare a tale of horror to tell ; Prepare to hear of tho' 

most awful calamity that ever plunged a whole city into af- 



flictton. Ve!i^ all Richmond U in tears : Children have lost 
their parents, parents have lost their children.-^Yesterday a 
beloved daughter gladdened my heart with her innocent 
smiles-— to-d^y she is in heaven ! — God gave her to me, and 
God-^yes, it has pleased Almighty God to tiike her from me. 
O ! sir, feel for me, and not for me only — arm yourself with 
fortitude, whilst I discharge the mournful duty of telling you, 
that you have to feel also for yourself — Yes, for it jnus| be 
told — You also were the father of an amiable daughter, now 
like my beloved child — gone to join her mother in heaven. 

How can words represent what one night, one hour of un- 
utterable horror has done to overwhelm an hundred families 
with grief and despair i No, sir, injpossible. My ^es 
beheld last night, what no tongue, no pen can describe— hor- 
rors that language has no terms to represent. 

Last night we were all at the theatre — every family in 
Richmond, or, at least, a very large proportion of them were 
there — the house was uncommonly full — when, dreadful to 
relate, the scenery took fire, spread rapidly above, ascending 
4n volumes of dame and smoke into the upper part of the 
building, whence a moment after it descended to force a pas* 
sage through tlie pit and boxes. In two minutes the whole 
audience were enveloped in hot scorching smoke and flames. 
The lights were all extinguished by the black and smother- 
ing vapour.-— Criesy shrieks, confusion and despair succeed- « 
e<L O moment of inexpres^ble horror ! — Nothing I can say^ 
can paint the awful, shocking, maddening scene. The ima- 
ges of both my dear children were before me^ ' bcrt I was re- 
' moved by an impassable crowd from the dear sufferers. The 
youngest, with gratitude to heaven I say it, sprang towards 
the voice of her papa, reached my assisting hand, and was 
rescued from the overwhelming mass that soon choked the 
passage by the stairs : but no efforts could avail roe to reach, 
or even gain sight or the other ! and my dear, dear Marga- 
ret, and your sweet Mary, whh her companions. Misses 
Gwathmy and Gatewood, passed together itito a happier 
world. Judge my feelings by your own — when I found that 
neither they nor my beloved siister appeared upon the stairs. 
First one, and then another, and another, I helped down, ho- 
ping every moment, to seize the hand of my dear child->-but 
no, ho, I was not destined to have that happiness. Ofto 
see so, so many amiable helpless females trying to stretch 
their imploring hands, crying, << save me, sir, save me, save 
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me !^ O God ! eternity cannot banish that spectacle of hor^* 
ror from my imagination. Some friendly unknown hand 
dragged me from th^ scene of flames and death---and on 
gaining the open air, to my infinite consolation, I found my 
sister had thrown herself from an upper window, and was 
saved-— ^es, thanks be to God, saved, where fifty others have 
in a similar attempt, broken their necks, or were crushed to 
deaUi by those who fell on them from the same height. 

Oh, sir, you can have no idea of the general consterna- 
tion — ^the universal grief that pervades this city — but why 
do I speak of this ? I scarcdy know what I write to you. 

Farewell. In haste, and in deep affliction. 

Ludicrous effects of the appearance of a COMET in 1712. 

In the year 1712> Mr. Whitson having calculated the re-, 
turn of a Comet, which was to make its appearance on Wed- 
nesday the^l4th of October, at five minutes ai^er five in the 
morning, gave notice to the public accordingly, with this ter- 
rifying addition, that a total dissolution^ of the world was to 
take place on the Friday following. The reputation Mr/ 
Whitson had long maintained in England, both as a divine 
and plnbsopher, left little or no doubt with the populace of 
the truth of this prediction. Several ludicrous events now 
took place. A number of persons in and about London, 
seized all the barges and boats they could lay hands on in 
the Thames, very rationally concluding, that when the con- 
flagration t«ok place, there would be most safety on the wa- 
ter. A gentleman. who had negleaed family prayer for bet* 
ter than nve years^ informed his wife, that it was bis deter* 
mination to resume that laudible practice the same evening ; 
but his wife having engaged a ball at her house, persuaded 
her husband to put it off till they saw whether the Comet ap- 
peared or not. The South Sea Stock soon fell to 5 per cei.\ 
and the India to 11 ; and the captain of a Dutch ship, threw 
all his powder into the river, that his ship might not be en* 
dangered. 

The next morning, however, the Comet appeared, accor- 
ding to the prediction, and at noon the belief was universal 
that the day of judgment was at hand. About this time 123 
deigymen were ferryed over to Lambeth, it whs said, to peti- 
tion that a short prayer might be peniHed and ordered, there 
being none in the church service on that occasion. Three 
maids, of honor burnt their collection of novels and plays,* 
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and sent to B bookseller, to buy each of them a Bible, and 
Bishop Taylor's Holy Living and Dying. The run upon 
the Bank was so prodigious, that all hands were employed 
iVpm morning till night in discounting notes, and handing out 
specie. On Thursday, considerable more than 7000 kepi 
mistresses were legally married, in the face of several congre* 
gations ; and to crown the whole farce, Sir Gilbert Heath* 
cote, ai that time head Director to the Bank, issued orders to 
M the fire offices in London, requiring them '^ (o keep a good 
look-out, and have a particular eye upon the Ban{(L •f Eng- 
land." 



FILIAL PIETY REWARDED. 

Domestic affection is stronger, by many degrees, ioJts d^ 
sceiit, than in its ascent. This important circumstance in 
our general nature is wisely ordered. Were not parental 
love one of the strongest of all human afiections, the task c^ 
rearing up children would be exceeding irksome, and not un^ 
frequently, they would be neglected, cast off, and left to suf^ 
fer. Always children are dependent and helpless for a con* 
sideral^ number of years ; but it seldom happens that a pa- 
rent isualtegether dependent upon a child. If filial affection 
were commonly as ardent as that which is commonly fel^in 
the parental breast, a family would be like a hive of bees re^ 
fusing to swarm, and famishing by excess of its numbers.. 
Children would be altogether averse to leaving the parental 
roof, how urgent soever the necessity. Father and mother 
would not be forsaken for the sake of wife or husband. The 
young shoots, instead' of transplanting themselves, would 
cling to the old stock, and general famishment would ensue. 

No where in the sacred volume are parents commanded, 
in express words, to love their children; because it is a natu- 
ral and universal affection, which ismore apt to run into ex« 
cess than to fall short of the true mark; the excess, or rather 
the wrong direction of parental love, often, very often, lead* 
ing to ayariciousness of temper and acts of injustice. On the 
other hand, the Decalogue expressly enjoins it upon children^ 
to honor their parents ; and the precept which enjoins it is 
the only commandment in that holy code that is promissory^ 
And it is not a little remarkable, that children notorious for 
requiting their parents with base ingratitude and unfeeling 
eraelty, do generally carry about with them the marks of the 
diidne displeasure, and at last conie to a bad end ; and to 
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those who were shining examples of filial piety, fnench have- 
been ra'ised up, sometimes io a marvellous way, to assist them 
ID their needs. 

The following instance, from among a great many, is enti- 
iM to singular notice, and the story 1 hope will be read with 
equal pleasure and profit. It is taken from a volume of the 
Royal Mtigazine, published in London, 1762 ^ and the wri- 
ter averred, that the story was related by an ingenious f<»r- 
eign author, who not only vouched tt as true, but affirmed 
that the parties, at the time he wrote, were still living in^ 
Trance. 

^ In a great seaport, in one of the most distant provinces 
•f that kingdom, there Kved a n^rchant, who had carried on 
trade with equal honor and prosperity, till he was turned of 
tfty years of age ; and then, by a sudden series of unexpecf- 
#d and unavoidable losses, found himself unable to covapfy 
with his engagements, and his wife and children, in whom he 
placed his principal happiness, were reduced into such a sit- 
uation as redoubled his distress. 

*^ His sole resource in this sad sttuatton, was the reflection, 
that, upon the strictest review; of his own conduct, nothii^ 
- either of iniquity or impntdence appeared. He thought ft 
best therefore to repair to Paris, in order to lay a true stat^ 
ment of his affairs before his creditors, that, being convinced 
of his honesty, they might be induced to pity his misfortune^ 
and allow him a reasonable space of time to settle his affair*. 
He was kindly received by some, and very civilly by all 5 
from whence he received great hopes, which he communica- 
ted to his family. But these were speedily dashed by the 
cruelty of his principal creditor, who eaused him to be seized 
and sent to gaol. 

" As soon as this melancholy event was known in the coon- 
try^ his eldest son, who was turned ofnineteen, listening only 
. to the dictates of filial piety, came post to Paris, and threw 
himself at the feet of the obdurate creditor, to whom he paint- 
ed the distress of his family, in the most pathetic terms; but 
without effect. At length, in the greatest agony of mind, he 
said, ** ^r, since you think nothing can compensate for your 
loss, but a victim, let your resentment devolve upon me. Let 
me suffer instead of my father, and the miseries of a prison 
will seem light, in procuring the liberty of « parent, to con- 
sole the sorrows T>f the distracted and dejected family that I 
have left behind me. Thug? sir, you will satisfy your v#n- 
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geahee, without siJallng their irretrietmble ruih;*^ And there 
hi$ tears and sighs stopped his utterance. 

« His father^s. creditor befadd him upon his knees, fh thi3 
condition, for a fail quarter of an hbur. He then sternly brd 
him rise and sit down, Which he obeyed. The gentleman 
then walked from one corner of th^ room to another, in great 
agitation of mind, for about th^ same space of tiihe. At 
lenffth, throwing his arms about the youiig man's heck, " 1 
fiiid," said hef, "therfe is y^t something mote taltiable than 
money : I,har^ an orily daughter, for whose fate I have the 
Utmost anxiety. |, I anfi resolved to fiic it ; in marrying you 
she must be happy .-^Go carry your father's discharge, ask 
his consent, bring him instantly hither, arid let lis bury in the 
joy of this alliartc*, all remembrance of what haS fo^merl>' 
happened.'' 

Th€fo1hming affecting anecdote is from the Frenti of Art-' 

na Maria Porter, 

A sailor of Martinique married a young woman, as virtu- 
ous as she was beautiful 5 anil sf4e having expended all the 
little money her husband had left her before he embarked, 
had recourse to a wealthy citizen, to whose protection she 
had been confided. I'he citizen, inflamed with the charms 
of the fair borrower, demanded, as the price of his. services^ 
the surrender of her virtue. Relying on the hope of her hus- 
band's return, and shuddering with indignation at th^ propo* 
sal, the insulted woman refused without hesitation. The sail« 
or did not arrive, and in a few days all the resources of t1i|$ 
unhappy Wife were exlikusted; want too clearly^ made her 
sensible of her situation : she was a mother, and dreadiAs to 
behold one infant perish at her breast', which nourished it^ 
aiid the other whose maturer age demanded bread, empire of 
hunger before her, she sought the tyrant again, in ttie hope 
6t softening him. But prayers and tears could- obtain no* 
thing from the barbarian : she was forced to capitulate, and 
vanquished by necessity, she perinitted him to tome Jo siik^ 
per with her ;— after tlie, mieal, wliich was spiritless, the eit^- 
zen pressed her to fulfil her promise 3 tHTepeor woman took. 
Mm to the cradle where her child w^as sleeping; an(f t'hea 
(dressing flf to UethosOiUy her ejes sutfusecfi^ith teani sTiesaidt 
to it,. *^0rink,,iiiy dear babe ! drink freely — thou yet receiv- 
^st the milk of a virtuous tbothery whom heciessity ^one stabs 
to ih^ heart :. tivmorrow, tor alas ! I cahnol weani thee-*-tir<yf 
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morrow, ihou wik drink the milk of an unhappy ■ ■ ■ » -^^ |ier 
tears finished the sentence. The citiaen beheld, and was 
moved at the sight: and throwing his purse at her feet, he 
exclaimed, ^^ It is not possible to resist so oiuch virtue i^' 

AFFECTING ANECDOTE, 
A circumstance of a very interesting and affecting kind 
occurred some time since in one of the Greek Isles. A num- 
ber of the Islanders terrified -at the approach of a Turkish 
force, hurried on board a large boat, and pushed off from tlie 
land. The wife oif one of them, a young woman of uncom- 
mon loveliness, seeing her husband departing, stood on the 
shore, stretching out her hands towards the boat, and implo- 
ring in the most moving terms, to be taken on board. The 
Greek saw it without concern or pity, and, without aiding 
her escape, bade his companions hasten their fiight. This 
unfortunate woman, left unprotected, in the midst of her ene- 
mies, struggled through scenes of difficulty and danger, of in- 
sult and suffering, till her failing health and strength, with a 
heait broken by sorrow, brought her to her death-bed. She 
had never heard from her husband, and when wandering 
among the mountains, or lying hid in some wretched habita- 
tion, or compelled to urge her flight aihidst cruel fat^ues, her 
affections for him and the hope oi meeting again, bore up her 
courage through all. He came at Test when the enemy had 
retreated, and the Greeks had sought their homes again ; 
and learning^ her situation, was touched with the deepest re- 
morse. But all hope of life was then extinguished — her spir- 
it had been touched to the utmost-^love had changed to aver-» 
sien, and she refused to see or forgive him. There is at 
times, in the cfmracter of a Greek woman, as more tlsan one 
occasion occurred of observing, a strength and sternness that 
is remarkable. Her sister and relations were standing round 
her bed ; and never in the days of her health and love did 
she look so touchingly beautiful as then — her fine dark eyes 
were turning on them with a look, as if she mourned not to 
die, but still felt deeply her wrongs — the natural paleness of 
her cheek was crimsoned with a hectic hne, and the rich 
tresses of her black hair fell disshevelled by her side. Her 
friends, with tears, entreated her to speak and forgive fier 
^us|mnd— but she turned hfer face to the wall, and ^ayed her 
hand for him to be gone. Soon the last paiig came over, 
and affection conquered^ishe turned suddenly round, raised 
a look of foirgivedess to him^ placed her hand in his^ and dl^d. 
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MATRIMONIAL EXPORT. t 

In the early settleraent of Virginia, when the adventurers 
were principally unmarried men, it was deemed necessary 
to export such women as could be prevailed upon to quit 
England, as wives for the planters. A letter accompanying 
a shipment of these matrimonial exiles, dated London, Aug. 
12, 1621, is illustrative of. the manners of the times, and the 
concern then felt for the weffare of the colony and female 
virtue. It is as follows ^-^ 

<^ We send you in the ship, one widow and eleven maids, 
for wives'for'the people of Virginia, (here hath been especial 
care had in th& choice of them, for there hath not one of them 
heen received but upon good commendations. 

*' In case they cannot be presently married, we desire th«t 
they may be put with several householders that liave wives, 
till they can be provided with husbands. There are nearly 
thirty more that are shortly to come, and are sent by our hon* 
curable Lord and Treasurer, the Earl of Southampton, and 
certain worthy gentlemen. Who, taking into their considera- 
tion that the plantations can never flourish till families be 
planted, and the respect of m^ives and children for their pe^ 
pie on the soil, therefore have given this fair beginning ; for 
reimbursing of those charges, it is ordered that every man 
that marries them, give 120 pounds best leaf tobacco lor each 
of them. 

^< Though we are desirous that the marriage be free, ac- 
cording to the laws of nature, yet we would not have those 
maids deceived and married to servants ; but only to such 
freemen aiid tenants as have means to maintain them. We 
pray you therefore, to be fathers of them in this business, not 
enforcing them to marry against their wills.'^ 

« SHIPPED IN GOOD ORDER.^^ . 

A Merchant, originally from Liverpool, having acquired K 
large fortune in one of our West-India Islatidsi cQncltiided 
that he could not be happy in the enjoyment of it, unless be 
shared it with a woman of merit ; and, knowing nione to his 
fancy, he wrote to a worthy correspondent of his in Liv^r^ 
pool, to procure a ^^ helpmate for him.'' He was not ae^ 
quainted with any st^le except that used in business ; therer 
fore, treating of affairs of love as of matters of AierchantiUsei 
after giving his friend several commissions, and reserving Ibni 
for the laflrt> he went on thus^ ^^Item-^seeing that I'baveta^ 
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keo a resolttlion to marry, and that I do not find a suitable 
match for me here, do not fail to setid per next ship botind 
kither, a young woman of the quarificatioh^ and form foHow- 
}iig : — as for portion, I demand none : let her be of ah honest 
family, between twenty and twenty-five yeafs of age, of a 
middling stature, and well proportioned 5 her face agreeable, 
her temper mild, her character blameless, her health good, 
and Hir eonstitiuton strong ei^ough to bear the changes of cli- 
mate, that there may be no occasron to look Out for a second 
through loss of the ftrst*soon after she comes to itand-^which 
Ittost be provided against as much as possible, considering 
th« great dtstatlce aad the dangers of the ^ea. If she arrives 
here conditioned as above sajd, with the pfesent letter endof- 
aed by you, or at least a true copy thereof, that there iiiay be 
lid mktake or Imposition, I hereby oblige and engage myself 
to saibfy the said letter l^ marrylOg the bearer at fifteen days 
svgbr. In witrtess whereof, I stlbscrlbe, &;t." Fhe corres- 
poild^nt read over and over this odd articie. which put the 
ftitiMPe spouse on the same Ibotmg with the tcv '.floods he 
was to send to his friend, and after admtrlifig th» v vi^nt ex- 
aciaeaa of the West-Iildianian, (^hose integrity hr v< r 1 1.rji'w) 
filid hfe la^oiifC style in eoumeratfirtg fhe qualificati on? ^IJch 
he tnsiisted oti> he endeavored to serve him to his mitidy and 
*ftcr iMany enqntrr«5, he judged he had fotmd a lady fit foi- 
his purpose, of reputable family, but slender fortune 5 of good 
tMDiper. and polite ^dncatioti, ivelf sha)>e(!^, and more than 
•emmonly beautifuU if^ made tl^i^ proposal to hef, and the 
yoongwomani wbo{^'di6pend^nceWa» chtefify upoA a cross 
oM auAC^ «<fb tdV(M» i$he Kt^d» \ti ^ state of perpetual uneasi>- 
im», accepted it. A sjHip, l^bund for the island, was th^d 
fitted out for Liverpool J thr yaimg tvoman, together with 
the bale of goods, was put orr board; being well provided 
ivjth necesisaHes^ a^ paWicidarly with a certificate in due 
Ibrtti^ and etklorsed! by fhe corr^^i^otideht. She was also in- 
cMe4 'm the mvoke, lh«r last a^rtkFe of #hfch run thus :-^ 
**Iiem^— a j«oimg g«flttte#bifte^h, of twetlty four years of ag^, 
^tlaltfy, $lta^, ai¥diooi]fditlonf, as p^r order, as appears fronf 
Ati^^^e^llfieiited arid aflldfelt?09 dhe has id produce.^ The wri^ 
^kngs whtdi were thoO^Hf ri^c^ss^ry for so estact a mati a^ 
ber Altai«' bosband^ Wet^y al^' ^ittact fVoiil the parish riegisTfer $ 
lt:ee)li^cave'#fl^r^h^sk;fer, attested M^ the clergyman ; an 
^M^^atkm Wtt^ tf^igltbor^, setfing* forth that &he had p^^ 
Mt}tV;^ttMetfror tlll^ jettilS'filhanoldaiunfr, tvho wasinto!^ 
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ermbly peevish, and had not^ during all that time, given the 
said aunt the least occasion of complaint; and lastly, the 
goodness of her constitution was attested by four physiciansi 
Before the gentitfwoman^s departure, the correspondent sent 
letters of advice by other ships to his friend, informing him 
that per such a ship he should send a young woman, of such 
an age, character, conditi6n, Soc. — in a word, such as he hini* 
self had requested to be sent. The letters of advice, the bale, 
the young woman, got safe to port ; and the West-Indiaman, 
who. was one of the foremost on the pier at the lady's land*, 
ing, was charmed to see so handsome and interesting a fe« 
male, more especially when she, approaching him in the 
most graceful and modest manner, said, <^ Sir, I have a bill 
of exchange upon you^ I beg you will be pleased to honor it.^ 
At the same time she delivered his correspondent's letter, on 
reading which he exclaimed, ^^Ah! Madam, I never yet 
suffered my bills to be protested, and I assure you this shall 
not be the 6rst. I shall reckon myself the most lortunate of 
men, if you allow me to dbcharge it." — ^ Yes, Sir," she re« 
plied, '* and the more willingly, since I am apprised of your 
character f we had several persons of honor on board, who 
knew you very well, and who gave you so exalted a ch'arac- 
ter, that I feel the most perfect esteem for you*"* Thb inter* 
view was in a few days followed by the nuptials, which wer^ 
very magnificent, and the new siarried couple were well sat« 
isfied with their happpy unioir, negotiated by a bill of ex^ 
cliange. 

THE DISAPPOINTED BRIDE. 

At an age when the heart is open to every impresnon, and 
forms with the same facility engagements and connections, 
which in a man of riper years would be the fruit of esteem 
and observation, St, A was travelling from his native 

province; to explore tlie wonders of the metropolis, which he 
nad as yet beheld but with the eyes of hope. In the coach 
which was to convey him to Paris, he found a young man of 
prepossessing appearance ; a conversatioo began tlrat termi* 
nated in protestations of friendship on both sides. Mutual 
confidenqe flowed from their lips, and all the secrets of their - 
youth were revealed. It was then that St. A ■■ learned -^ 

that his new ftiend was sent to Paris to marry a young lady 
whom he never had seen, but whom his father and family 
had chosen for his bride, with the consent of her vel|ttioaa» 
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The journey finished withoot any, accident, and they arrived 
in the morning at Paris, where they took lodgings in a public 
hotel. Scarcely had they taken possession of their apart-; 
menty when the young man was seized with a bilious cholic, 
which, in less than two hours deprived him t>f his existence. 
Affected at the melancholy fate of his own youthful acquaint- 
ance, St. A , whose tender attentions had not been 

able to save him, thought it his duty to inform the father of 
•(he overthrow of his expectations ; and taking with him the 
letters and the port-folio of his friend, repaired to the house <tf 
that gentleman. ^ 

The servant who opened the door, conscious that his mas- 
ter expected his son-in-law, announced St. A as such^ 

without inquiring who he was. The father, without giving 
him time to explain himself, embraced him with eagerness,- 
and pr€)sented him to his wife as her son, and to his daughter 
as her husband. 

St. A——, naturally gay and volatile, could ^not resist 
the temptation of deceiving them a little longer, and played 
his part extremely well. He gave the letters, and being per- 
fectly acquainted with the secrets and affairs of his fiiend, re- 
turned the most satisfactory answers to their questions. He 
succeeded es4)pcially in captivating the attention of the young 
lady, who with side-long glances, admired the features and 
fine shape with which nature had blest her lover. Dinner 

was announced, and St. A was placied by the side of 

the timid bride ; and the whole family yielded up their hearts 
to joy and satisfaction. The young lady spoke little, answer- 
ed with difficulty, and often blushed, while St. A was 

polite and ardent in his attention toward her ; and though 
the expression of his face was naturally serious, his conversa- 
tion was pleasing and cheerful. * 

After dinner the father entered into all the details neces^- 

ry to settle the marriage, when suddenly St. A rose, 

and taking his hat, seemed anxious to retire. <*' Are you go- 
ing to leave us ?'' exclaimed the father, * Yes,^ answered 

St. A 5 < important business compels me to it.' " What 

business can you have in a city where you are a stranger ? 
Perhaps you wish to draw money from a banker ; my purse 
is entirely at your service ^ and if you will absolutely have 
recourse to a banker, I may send somebody who will transact 
the business for you." * No, no,' said St A , * you arc 

mistaken^ it is a business which I alone can transact,' While 
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tWy were speaking, St. A continued to walk tj^wards 

the door, and they were soon in the ha]l. '< Now we are 
alone/^ said St. A , " and the ladies cannot hear us, 

I will tell you that this morning, a few minutes after my arri* 
val, an accident happened to me. I was attacked with a 
billious cholic and died, 1 promised to be buried at six 
o'clock, and you will easily conceive that I must attend the 
place of rendezvous ; for, not being known in this part of the 
world, if I fail to be exact to my word, it would wake suspi- 
cions of inattention to business that would prove ^rejudiciat 
to my character.^' 

' The father listened to him with astonishment ; but taking 
the whole for a joke, returned to the ladies bursting wi^ 
laughter, and related the cause of his son-in-law's hurried de- 
parture. While they were still conversing upon the subject, 
the clock struck six. It was soon seven, and the family was 
alarmed at not seeing St. A Half an hour after, the 

father sent to the hotel toenf)uire. The servant entrusted 
with ills commission, asked for him under his real name, and 
received for answer — ^^ that he had arrived there at nine in 
the morning, he died at eleven, and was buried at six." It 
would be difficult to express the surprise of the whole family 
at receiving this information ; and as St. A led his 

lodgings, and never visited them again, a general belief was 
spread around, that it was a ghost that had spent the day with 
Mr. N in social enjoyment and conversation. 

HUMANITY REWARDED. 
A surgeon in Florence, happened to discover in the street 
a dog whose leg bad just been broken by a cart wheel. Com- 
passion or curiosity induced him to send the dog to his house, 
where he reduced the fracture, and confined the animal, till 
the cure was completed. The dog was then dismissed, not 
until after many demonstrations had been shewn of gratitude 
and joy. About a twelvemonth afterward the same dog came 
to his study, apparently in great agitation, and extremely so- 
Uckods to attract his attention to something u Inch was going 
on abroad. The importunities of the animal did not cease 
Hfitit he had compelled the surgeon to descend into the yard^ 
where, to his surprise, he discovered slowly entering the gate^ 
another dog with his back broken. 
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REMARKABLE SAGACITY OF A DOG. 

The following curious fact was related to me under circcm« 
stances, which leave it on my mind without the possibility of 
a doubt. — Gentkman^s Magazine. 

A gentleman from Scotland arrived at an inn in St. Albans, 
•n his way to the metropolis ; he had with him a favorite dog, 
which, being fearful of losing in London, be left it to the care 
•f the landlord, prcmiising to pay for the animal's board, on 
his return in about a month or less. During several days the 
itog was kept on a chain, to reconcile him to an intimacy with 
his new master ; he wa» then left at liberty to range the pub- 
He yard at large with others. There was one among his 
companions who chose to play the tyrant, and he frequently 
assaulted and beat poor Tray unmercifully. Tray submitted 
with admirable forbearance for some time, but his patience 
being exhausted, and oppr^sion becomii^ daily more irk- 
some, he quietly took his departure. Afutr an absence of 
several days, he returned with a large Newfoundland do^-^ 
made up directly to his tyrannical assailant, and so assisted, 
as very nearly to beat him to death. The stranger then re- 
tired, and was seen nu more, atid Tray remained unmolested 
until the return of his master. The landlord naturally men* 
tioned the circumstance which was the subject of general con- 
versation, and the gentfeman heard it with nmch astonish* 
ment, because convinced that the dog had absolutely journey- 
ed into Scotland to relate his ill treatment, and to bespeak 
the good offices of the friend who had been the companion of 
his journey back, and his assistant in punishing the aggressor. 
it proved to have been so ; for on arriving at his home in the 
Highlands, and inquiring into particulars, he found, as he ex- 
pected, that much surprise and some uneasiness had been ex- 
cited by the return of Tray alone ; by < the two dogs, after 
floeeting, going off together ; and by the Newfoundlander, af- 
ter an absence of several days, coming back again foot-sore,, 
and nearly starved. 

Now here may be supposed to have taken place^ all that 
Mr. Locke so admirably insists upon, of a distinct associatioa 
of ideas, because Tray must have reasoned with himself, that 
tithough his own strength was insufficient to combat with 
the stronger assailant, when aided by a friend he was more 
than a match for him ; and he must have had the means of 
communicating hb wrongs, fais desire of revenge, and the 
means of accomplishing it. 



CHILD SAVED. 
A shepherd) who inhabited one of these valleys or ^ens 
iivbich intersect the Grampian mountains, in oneof his excur- 
sions to look after his flock, happened to carry along with 
him one of his children, an infant of three years old. This 
is not an unusual practice among the Highlanders^ who ac- 
custom their children from their earliest infancy to endnre 
the rigours of the climate. After traversing his pastures for 
some time, attended by his dog, the shepherd found himself 
under the necessity of ascending a summit at some distance, 
to have a more extensive view of his range. As the ascent 
was too fatiguing for the child, he left him on a small plain 
at the bottom, with strict injunctions not to stir from it till his 
return. Scarcely, however, had he gained th^ summit^ when 
the horizon was darkened by one of those hnpetietrable mists 
which frequently descend so rapidly amidst these mountains, 
as, in the space ef a few minutes, almost to turn day to night. 
The anxious father instantly hastened back to^nd his child ; 
but owing to the unusual darkness, and his own trepidation, 
he unfortunately missed his way in the descents After a 
fruitless search of many hours, he discovered that he had 
reached the bottom oi* tlie valley, and was near hb own cot- 
tage. To renew the search that night was equally fruitless 
and dangerous 4 he was therefore compelled to go home, al- 
though he had lost both his child^ and his dog, who had at- 
tended him faithfully for many year&, Next morning, by 
break of day, the shepherd, accompanied by a band of his 
nnghbors, set out in search of his child ; but after a day spent 
in fruitless fatigue, he was at . last compelled by the approach 
of night to descend from the mountain. On returning to his 
cottage, he foun*d that the dog which he had lost the day be- 
fore, had been home, and on receiving a piece of cake, had 
instantly gone off again. For several successive days the 
shepherd renewed the search for his child, and still, on return- 
ing home disappointed in the evening, he found that the dog 
had been home, and on receiving his usual allowance of cake, 
had instantly disappeared. Struck with this singular circum- 
stance, he remained at home one day ; and when the dog, as 
usual, departed with his piece of cake, he resolved to follow 
him, and find out the cause of this strange procedure. The 
dog led the way to a cataract at some distance from the spot, 
where the shepherd had left his child. The banks of the 
cataract almost joined at the top, yet separated by an abvss 
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of immense depth^ presented that appearance which so o&en 
astonishes and appals the travellers that frequent the Gram- 
pian mountains. Down one of these ragged, and almost per- 
pendicular descents, -the dog l^egan, without hesitation, to 
make his way, and at last disappeared by entering into a 
cave, the mouth of which was almost level with the torrent. 
The shepherd with difficulty followed*; but, on entering the 
cave, what were his emotions, when he beheld his infant eat- 
ing with much satisfaction the cake which the dog had just 
brought him ; while the faithful animal stood by, eyeing his 
young charge with the utmost complacency ! From the situ- 
ation in which the child was found, it appeared that he had 
wandered to the brink of the precipice, and then either fallen 
or scrambled down till he reached the cave. The dog by 
means of his scent had traced him to the spot ; and afterwarcb 
prevented him" from starving, by giving up to him his own 
daily allowance. He appears never to have quitted the child 
by night or day, except when it was necessary to go for food 5 
and then was always seen running at full speed to and from 
the cottage. 

NEWFOUNDLAND DOG. 

One of the magistrates in Harbour Grace, in Newfound- 
land, had an old dog of the regular web- footed species pecu- 
liar to this island, who was in the habit of carrying*a lantern 
before his master at night, as steadily as the most attentive 
servant could do, stopping short when his master made a stop, 
and proceeding when he saw him disposed to follow. If his 
master was absent from home, on the lantern being fixed to 
his mouth, and the command given, " Go fetch thy master,'' 
he would immediately set ofT and proceed directly to town, 
which lay at tlve distance of more than a mile from the place 
of his master's residence : he would then stop at the door of 
overy house which he knew his master was in the habit of 
frequftnting, and laying down his lantern, gro\W and strike 
the door, making all the noise in his power until it was open- 
ed ; if his roaster was not there, he would proceed farther in 
the same manner, until he^had found him. If he had accom- 
panied him only once into a house, this ^s'as sufficient to in- 
duce him to take that house in his round. 



ACCOMPLISHED SHOPLIFTER. 

A young gentleman, lately residing in Edinburgh, was the 
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master of a handsome spaniel bitch, which he had bought 
from a dealer in dogs. The animal had been educated to 
steal for the benefit of its protector ; but it was some time ere 
its new master became aware of this irregularity of morals, 
and he was not a little astonished and teazed by its constant- 
ly bringing home articles of which it had feloniously obtained 
possession. Perceiving at length, that the animal proceeded 
systematically, in this sort of behaviour, he used to amuse his 
fi lends, by causing the spaniel to give proofs of her sagacity 
in the Spartan art of privately stealing, putting of coarse the 
shopkeepers where he meant she should exercise her faculty 
on their guard as to the issue. 

The process was curious, and excites some surprise at .the 
pains which must have been bestowed to qualify the animal 
for these practices, A^soon as the master entered the shop, 
the dog seemed to avoid all appearance of recognizing or ac« 
knowledging any connexion with him, but lounged about in 
an indolent, disengaged, and independent manner, as 
if she had come into the shop of her own accord. In the 
course of looking over some wares, her master indicated by a 
touch on the parcel and a look towards the spaniel, that 
which he desired she should appropritate, and tnen left the 
shop. The dog, whose watchful eye caught the hint in an 
instant, instead of following her master out of the shop, con- 
tinued to sit at the door, or lie by the fire, watching the coun- 
ter, until she observed the attention of the people of the shop 
withdrawn from the prize which she wished to secure. When- 
ever she saw an opportunity of doing so, as she imagined un- 
observed, she never failed to jump upon the coimter with her 
fore feet, possess herself of whatever had been pointed 
out to her, and escape from the shop to join her master, 

AFFECTING REPROOF. 
Among a pack of hounds, kept by a gentleman in the mid- 
dle of the last century, was a favorite bitch that he was very 
fond of, and which he used to suffer to come and lie in his 
parlour. This bitch had a litter of whelps, and the gentle- 
man one day took them out of the kennel, when the bitch was 
absent, and drowned them. Shortly afterwards slie came in- 
to the kennel, and, missing her ofispring, sought them most 
anxiously ; at length she found them drowned in the pond. 
She then brought them one by one, and laid them at her mas- 
ter's feet in the parlour ; anfi when she had bipught the last 
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whelp, she looked up in her master's face; hiid herseH'^fm, 
and died. 



FEEDING THE ORPHAN. 
In Jime, 1816, some young gentlemen disappointed in 
dkick shooting, fired a few roands ^ then' amnsement at a 
jSock of swallows, and unf<)rtanately brought some of the pa> 
rent swallows to the ground, cHid among the rest, both parents 
of a young brood of five, whose nest was in the corner of one 
of the windows of Mr. Gavin Inglis's house^ at Strathendry. 
Conceiving the young would perish from hunger, Mr. I. re- 
solved to take them into the hofllse, and try to bring them up 
under the care of his children, who had undertaken to catch 
flies for them. This humane interposition was however 
found unnecessary ; the news of the calamity had spread 
over the colony, and a collection of parent swaHows had as- 
sembled. The state of the nest and the young was taken 
under review, and arrangements were immediately gone into 
for the protection and support of the helpless orphans. A 
supply of provisions was brought them before leaving them 
for the night ; and next day, and every day for some time af- 
ter, the benevolent office of feeding them was carried on with 
80 much parental care by the older swallows in succession^ 
that the orphan group were as regurlarly fed, and as soon fledg- 
ed and on the wing, as the young of Any nest in the colony. 

CALCULATING CROW. 
A Scotch newspaper of the year 1816 states, that aear- 
lion crow, perceiving a brood of fourteen chickens, under the 
care of the parent-hoD, on a lawn, picked up one ; but on a 
young lady opening the window and giving an alarm, the 
cobber dropped his prey. In the course of the day, howev- 
er, thephmderer returned, accompanied by thirteen other 
crows, when every one seized his bird, and carried off the 
whole brood at once. 



LONG LOST FOUND AGAIN. 
A female elephant belonging to a gentleman at Calcutta, 
being ordered from the upper country to Chotygone, broke 
loose from the keeper, and was lost in the woods. The ex- 
cuses which the keeper made were not admitted. It was 
supposed that he had sold the elephant ; his wife and family 
therefore wer^old for slaves^ and he was himself condemn- 
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ed to work upon tKe roads. About twelve years after^ this 
man was ordered into the country to assist in catching wiid 
dephants. The keeper fancied he saw his long-Iosi elephant 
in a group that was before them« He was determined to go 
up to it ; nor could the strongest representations of the dan* 
ger dissuade him from his purpose. When he approached 
the creature, she knew him, and giving him three salutes, by 
waving her trunk in the air, knelt down and recei ved h im on 
Iwr back. She afterwards assisted in securing the other ele^ 
phants, and likewise brought with her three young ones, which 
she had produced during her absence. The keeper recovered 
his character ; and, as a recompense for his sufferings and in« 
trepidity, had an annuity settled on him for life. This eie«. 
phant was afterwards in the possession of Gov. Hastings. 

Persons who have the management of elephants, have of- 
ten observed that they know very welt when any one is ridi- 
culing them, and that tliey very often revenge themselves 
when they have an opportunity. A painter wished to draw 
an elephant in the menagerie at Paris in an extraordinary at* 
titude, which was with his trunk lifted up, and his mouth 
open. An attendant on the painter, to make the elephant 
preserve the position, threw fruits in his mootti, -and oftefk 
pretended to throw them without doing so. The animal be-^ 
came irritated, and as if knowing that the painter was to blaiM 
rather than hb servant, turned to him, and dashed a quantity 
of water from his trunk over the paper on which the painter 
was sketching his distorted portrait. 

ASSISTING THE AGED. 

M. de Boussanelle, captain of cavalry m ^he regiment Of 
Beauviiliers, mentions, that a horse belonging to his compa* 
ny, being from age unable to eat his hay or grind his oats, 
was fed for two months by two horses on his right and left 
who eat with him. These two horses, drawing the hay out of 
the rack, chewed it^ and then put it before the old horse, and 
did the same with the oats, which he was then able to eat. 



.Ma 



SNAKE DESTROYERS. 
Mr. Percival^in hisaccoantof the Island of Ceylon, sneak- 
ing of the India Ichneumon, a small creature, in appearance 
between the weasel and the mangoose, says- it is of infinite 
use to the natives Arom its invnterate enmity to siiakes, which 
would otherwise jneoder eveiy footstep of the jraveUer dan- 
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geitMis. Thi» diminative creature, on seieiDg a wake ever 
so laif^y ,w\\\ instantly dart on it| and sme k by the thniBl;, 
provided he finds himself in an open [^ace, where he has ai^ 
opportunity of rtmaii;^ to a certain herb, which he knows in- 
attnetively to be an antidote against the poison of the bile^ if 
he should happen to receive one. Mr. Percival saw the ex« 
pertment tried in a closed room, where the Ichneumon, in* 
stead of attacking his enemy, did all ii^ his power to avoid 
bim« On being carried out of the house, however, and laid 
near his antagonist in the plantation, he immediately darted 
at thesnakcj and soon destroyed it. It then suddenly dkap* 
peared im: a few minutes, and again r^urned, as soon as it 
had found the herb and ate it. 



INFANT FASCINATION. 
The Rpat&ng Eaghy a Pennsylvania paper of the year 
1 820, relates the following extraordinary incideitt : A daogh," 
ter of Mr. Daniel Strohecker, near Orwigsburg, Berks Coun* 
ty, Pennsylvania, about three years of age, was observed for 
a number of days to go to a considerable distance from the 
house with a pieee of bread which she obtained from her 
mother. The cireumstance attracted the attention of the 
mother, who desired Mr. S. to follow the ehtki, and observe 
what site did with it. On coming to the child, he found her 
engaged in feeding sev^al snakes, caHed yellow-heads, or 
baMard rattle<rsnakes. He immediately took her away and 
proceeded to the house for his gun, and returning, killed two 
of them at one shot, and another a few days after» The 
child called these reptiles in the manner <^ calling chickens ; 
and when^her iather observed, if she continued the practice 
they would bite her, the child replied, ^^ No, father, they 
woa't bite me ; they only eat Uie bread I give thenh'^ 

THE DOLPHIN. 

The dolphin was in great repute among theanaients lot* 
its love to the human race ; it was consecrated to the god^^ 
and was honored with the title of the Sacred Fish. 

Pliny has the followiiig, among other marvellov» instances 
of thi»love for mankind', which^ be confesses he would have 
been ashamed to relate^ had tiiey not been set down for trutb 
in many veritable chrgnieles* In the reigoof Augustus C« { 
sar, he tells us tjiat tbeire wa»a dolphin in the Liwrinf iake^ 
which ibroied 9^ mvst romaDtic allaehfiieBt to. e ims msA^s 
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son. The boy had to go every day from Baiae to Puteoli to 
school, and such was tbe friendly terms on which he had got 
wiU) the dolpliin, that he had only to wait hy the banks of 
the lake, and cry Simof Sif9o I, the name he had given to 
theammal, wheo^lo^' Sinu> came scudding to theslwre, let 
fall the sharp prickles of his skin, and gently offered his back 
for the boy to mount upon. The boy, nothing afraid, used 
to mount instantly, when the dolphto, without either rein or 

Sur, would speed across the sea to Puteoli, and after landii^ 
e young scholar, wait about the vicinity till he was return- 
ing home, when it would again perform the same sort of civil 
service* The boy was not ungrateful Ux such extraordinary 
favor, and used every day to bring a good store of victuals 
for Simo, which the animal would take from his hand in the 
most tame and kindly manner imaginanable. For several 
years this friendly intercourse was kept up'^ it wa^, in fact, 
only terminated by the death of the boy ^ when, as the story 
goes, the dolphin was so affected at seeing him return no 
more, that it threw itself on tlie sliore, and died^ as v)a$ tho% 
of very grief and sorrow 1 

Wonderful as this story is, it is not without its fellow. 
Plutarch says, that ^^ there was in the city of Jassos, a boy 
called Hermias, (Qu. Hermes) who had also formed such a 
frieadslup with a dolphin, that he used in the same way to 
ride on its- back over the sea. It happened on one occamon 
of tliis kind, that a great storm arose, and the boy, unable to 
keep his seat, was chowned. The dolphin brought the dead 
irady of its lost friend to shore, and, as if reproaching itself 
for having been the cause of the calamity, would rettarn to 
the sea no more, but launched itself on the sand, and lay there 
:ill it expired." 

In all cases of shipwreck, the dolphin was believed to be 
ii^ waitii^, to rescue and carry on shore the unfortunate mar^ 
iners. Arion, the musician, when thrown overboard by 
the pirates, is said to have been indebted for his life to 
this animal. 

** BnU Pftit bdief, m Mfbm*^ arched back 
Freserved Arioo frmn bts dettin'd irrack ; 

Secure he silt, and with harmoniouB straius 
I^quites the bearer for hi? frieodly paii)s.** , 



«RATfiFUL LIONESS. 

' A dreadful famme raged ai Buenos Ayres duHng the gov- 

emmentof Don Diego deMendcea^ in Paraguay, yet Don 
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Diefo, afraid of giving the Indians a habit of spilling Spani^ 
fylopd) foriiade tl^ ii^abitants on pain of d^ath to go iato-the 
fields in search of relief; placing soldiers at all the outlets to 
the country, with orders to fire upon those who should at* 
tempt to transgress his orders. A woman^ however, called 
Maldonata, was artful enough to elude the vigilance of the 
goftvds, and escape ^ after wandering about the country for a 
k>ng.titne, shesooght for shelter in a cavern, but she had* 
scarcely entered it, when she espied a lioness, the sight of 
which greatly terrified her. She was, however^ soon quieted 
by the caresses of the animal, who was in a state in which 
assistance is of the most service, and roost gratefully renieia- 
bered even by the brute creation. Of this the lioness gave 
her bendactress the most sensible proofs. She never return- 
ed from searching after her own daily subsistence, without 
laying a portion of it at the feet of Maldonata, until her whelps 
being strong enough to walk abro«id, she took them out with 
her and did not return during Maldonata's stay in the cavern* 
Some time after, Maldonata tell into the hands of the Spaa* 
iiards, aqd being brought back to Buenos Ayres, was conduct- 
ed before Don Francis Ruiz de Galan, who then commanded 
there, <»i the charge of having left the city contrary to orders. 
Gah>n was a man of cruelty, and condemned the unfortunate 
woman to death, which none but the most cfuel tyrant could 
have thought of. He ordered some soldiers to ta^e her into 
the country and leave her tied to a tree, either to perish by 
hunger, or to be torn to pieces by wild beasts, as he expected* 
TiP(o days afler, he sent the same soldiers to see what was be** 
come of her 5 when, to their great surprise, they found hes 
altveand unhurt, though surrounded by lions and tigers, whidi 
a lioness at her feet kept at some distance. As soon as the 
lioness perceived the soldiers, she retired a little, and enabled 
th«ta to unbind Maldonata, who related to them the history 
of this lioness, whom she knew to 1>e the same she had for- 
meriy assisted in thecavern. On the soldiers* takuig Maldo* 
nata away, the lioness fawned upon her as unwilling to part« 
The SK)ldiers reported these faats to the commander, who 
could not but pardon a woman who had been so singularly, 
protected, without appearing more inhuman than the lions. 

MORE FAITHFUL THAN FAVORED. 
SJr JIarry Lee of Ditchley^ ifi: Oxfordshire, ancestor of ther 
Earls;of Litchfield} had a mastiff which gupdedti^hoafie 



and yard, bot had never met with the least paitkiilar attenw^ 
tlon from his naaster, and was retained from his otility alpne^ 
and not from any particular regard. One ntght, as his mas- 
ter was retiring to his chamber, attended by hisymVA/if/ valet^ 
an Italian, the mastiff silently followed him up stairs, which 
he had never been known to do before, and, to his master's 
astomshment, presented himself in his' bed^room* Being 
deemed an icitruder, he was instantly ordered to be turned 
out : which being done, the poor animal began scratching 
violently at the door^ and howling loudly for admission. The 
servant was sent to drive him away. Discouragement could 
not check his intended labor of love, or rather proviikntial 
impulse; he returned again, and was more importunate thaor 
before to be let in. Sir Harry, weary of opposilioQ, bade 
the servant open the door, that they might see what he want- 
ed to do. This done, the mastiff with a wag of hb tail, and 
a look of ailfeetton at his lord, deliberately walked up^ and 
crawling under the bed, laid himself down as if desirooa 
to take up his night's lodging there. To save farther trouble, 
but not from any partiality for kis company, the indulgence 
was allowed. About the solemn hour of midnight the cham« 
ber door opened^ and a person was heard ^teppingacross the 
room : Sir Harry started from his sleep ; the dog sprmig 
from his covert, and seized the unwelcome disturber, and fo** 
ed him to the spot I All was dark 5 and Sir Harry rang his 
belt in great trepidation, in order to procure a light. The 
person who was pinned to the floor by the coiaageoitt mai^ 
tiff, roared for assistance. It was found to be the valet, who 
litde expected such a reception. He endeavored to apolo* 
gae for his intrusion, and to make the reasons whieb induced 
him to take this step appear pkusible ; but the importunity 
of the dog, the time, the place, the mann^ of the valet, aU 
raised suspicions in Sir Harry's mind ; and he determined to 
refer the investigation of the business to a magistrate. Th« 
perfidious Italian, alternately terrified by the dread of punish* 
ment, and soothed with the hopes of pardon, at length con* 
fessed that it was his intention to murder his master, and then 
rob the house. This diabolical design was frustrated only 
by the instinctive attachment of the dog to his master, which 
seemed to have been directed on this occasion by the inter- 
ference of Providence. How else oould the poor animal 
know the intended assassination ? How dse could he have 
learned to submit to injury and insult for his weU-meant set* 
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vices; and fioally seize and detain a» person, who, it is possi- 
ble, had shown him more kindness than his owner ever had 
done ? It may be impossible to reason on such a topic, but 
the facts are indisputable. A full length picture of Sir Har- 
ry, with the mastiff by his side, and the words, * More faAtMoi 
than favored,' are still to be seen at the family seat bI Ditch- 
ley, and are a lasting monument of the gratitude of themaS" 
ter, the ingratitude of the servant, and the fidelity of the dog. 



THE SHEPHERD'S DOG. 

The celebrated shepherd poet, had a dog named Sirrah^ 
who was for many years his sole companion in those moua- 
tain soliiMdes, where, far from the haunts of men, he nursed 
that imagination which has since burst forth with such splen- 
dor on the world. " He was," quoth the shepherd, " beyond 
all comparison, the best dog I ever saw. He was of a suily, 
unsocial temper, disdaining all flattery, and refused to be 
caressed ; but his attention to his m&ster's commands and in- 
terests will never again be equalled by any of the canine 
race. The first time that I saw him, a drover was leading 
him in a rope ; he was hungry and lean, and far from being 
a beautiful cur, for Ite was almost all over black, and had a 
grim face, striped with dark brown. The man had bought 
him of a boy for three shillings somewhere on the border, 
and doubtless fed him very ill on his journey. I thought I 
discovered a sort of sullen intelligence in his face, notwith- 
standing his dejected and forlorn situation ; so I gave the 
drover a guinea for him, and appropriated the captive to my- 
self. I believe there never was a guinea so well laid out y at 
least I am satis^ed that I never laid out one to so good a pur- 
pose. He was scarcely then a year old, and knew so little 
of herding, that he had never turned sheep in his life 5 but as 
soon as he discovered that it was his duty to do so, and that 
it obliged me, I can never forget with what anxiety and ea- 
gerness he learned his different evolutions. — He would try 
every way deliberately till he found out what I wanted him 
to do ; and when once I made him to understand a direction, 
he never forgot or mistook it again. Well as I knew him, 
he often astonished me, for when hard pressed in accomplish- 
ing the task that he was put to, he had expedients of the mo- 
ment that bespoke a great share of the reasoning faculty." 

Mr. Hogg goe$ on to narrate the following among other 
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ri^markable exploits, in illastration of Sirrah's sagacity. 
About seven hundred lambs, which were once under his care 
at weaning time, broke up at midnight, and scampered off in 
three divisions across the hills, in 0pite of atl that the shep- 
herd and an assistant lad could do to keep them together — 
** Sirrah,^' cried the shepherd in great affliction, " my man, 
they're a' awa.'' The night was so dark that he did not see 
Sirrah ; but the faithful animal had heard his master's words, 
words such as of all others were sure to set him most on the 
alert ; and without more ado he silently set off in quest of the 
remnant flock. Meanwhile the shepherd and his companion 
did not fail to do all that was in their own power to recover 
their lost charge ; they spent the whole night in scouring the 
hills for miles around, but of neither the lambs nw Sirrah 
could they obtain the slightest trace. << It was the most ex- 
traordinary circumstance," says the shepherd, " that had ev- 
er occurred in the annals of the pastoral life* We had no- 
thing for it (day having dawned) but to return to pur master, 
and inform hiai that we had lost his whole flock oriambs, 
and knew not what was become of one of them. On our 
wsty home, however, we discovered a body of lambs at the 
bottom of a deep ravine, called the Flesh Cleuch, and the in- 
defatigable Sirrah standing in front of them, looking all 
around for some relief, but still standing true to his charge. 
The sun was then up; and when, we first came in view of 
them, we concluded that it was one of the divisions of the 
lambs which Sirrah had been unable to manage, until he came 
to that commanding situation. But what was our astonish- 
ment, when we discovered by degrees that n6t one lamb of 
the whole flock was wanting ! How he had got all the divis^* 
ions collected in the dark, is beyond my comprehensiott. 
The charge was left entirely to himself, from midnight until 
the' rising of the sun; and if all the shepherds in the forest 
had been there to have assisted him, they could not have ef- 
fected it with greater propriety. All that I can further say 
is, that I never felt so grateful to any creature below the sun, 
as I did to my honest Sirrah that morping." ^ 

INFALLIBLE THIEF CATCHER. 
Aii English gentleman, visiting a public garden at St. Geiv 
main, in France, accompanied by a large mastiff, was refu- 
sed admittance for his dog, whom he therefore left to the care 
oi the body guards^ who were stationed at the gatei. Some 
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time after, the gentleman returned, and informed tiie guards 
that he had lost his watch, and told the sergeant that if he 
would permit him to take in the dog, he would soon discover 
the thief. His request being granted, he made the dog un- 
derstand by a motion what he had lost ; the animal immedi- 
ately ran about among the company, and traversed the gar- 
den for some time. At length, it seized hdd of a man ; the 
gentleman insisted that he was the person who had got the 
watch, and on being searclied, not only that watch, but six 
others, were discovered in his pockets. What is more re- 
markable, the dog possessed such perfection of instinct, as to . 
take his master's watch from the other six, and carry it to 
him. 



A GOOD FINDER. 

One day, when Dumont, a tradesman of the Rue St Den< 
is, was walking in the' Boulevard St. Antoine with a friend, 
he offered to lay a wager with the latter, that if he were to 
hide a six livre piece in the dust, iiis d(^ would discover and 
bring it to him« The wager was accepted, and the piece of 
money secreted, after being carefully marked.— When the 
two iiad proceeded some distance from the spot, M. Dumont 
italled to his dog that he had lost something, and ordei^d him 
to seek it. Caniche immediately turned back, and his mas- 
ter and his companion pursued their walk to the Rue St. Den- 
is. Meanwhile a traveller, who happened to be just then re- 
turning in a small chaise from Vincennes, perceived the piece 
of money which his horses had kicked from its hiding place; 
he alighted, took it up, and drove to liis inn, in the Rue Pont- 
aux-Choux. Caniche had just reached the spot in search of 
the lost piece, when the stranger picked it up. He followed 
the chaise, went into the inn^ and stuck close to the traveller. 
Having scented out the coin which he had been ordered to 
bring back, in the pocket of the latter, he leaped up incessant- 
ly at and about him. The traveller supposing, hun to be 
some do? that had been lost or left behind by his master, re- 
^rded his different movements as marks of fondness ; and 
as the animal was handsome, he determined to keep him. — 
He gave him a good supper, and on retiring to bed, took him 
with bim to his chamber. No sooner had he pulled off hi$ 
breeches, than they were seized by the dog; the owner, con- 
ceiving that he wanted to play with them, took them away 
again. The animal began to bark at the door, which ibe 
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trdveller opened, under the idea that the dog wanted to go out* 
Caniche snached up the breeches and away he flew. The 
traveller posted alter liim with bis night-cap on^ and literally 
naked. Anxiety for the fate of a purse full of gold Napole- 
OD6>.of forty francs each^ ^hich wiis in one of the pockets, 
gave double velocity to his steps. Caniche ran full sp^d to 
his master^s house, where the stranger arrived a moment af- 
terwards, breathless and enraged. He accused the dog of 
robbing him. <^ Sir/' said the master, ^^ my dog is a very 
iaithfu): creature ; and if he has run away with your breeches^ 
it is because you have in them money which does not belong^ 
to you.''- The traveller became still more exasperated. 
'^ Compose yourselfysir," rejoined the other, smiling, ** with- 
out doubt there is in. your purse a six livre piece, with such 
and such marks, which you have picked up in the Boulevard 
St. Antoine, and which 1 thraw down there with the firm con^ 
viction that my dog would bring it back again. This is the 
cause of the robbery which he has committed upon you." 
The stranger's rage now yielded to astonishment ; he deliv- 
ered the six livre piece to the owner, and xould not forbear 
caressing the dog: which had given him so much uneasiness^ 
and such an unpleieant chase. 

BissET, the; animal teacher. 

Few individuals have presented so striking an instance of 
piUience and eccentricity, as Bisset, the extraordinary teach- 
er of animals. Hewas a nativi^ of Perth, and an industrious 
shoemaker^ until ihe notion of teaching the quadruped kind 
attracted his attention in the year 1 7^9* Reading an account 
of a remarkable horse shown at St. Gtermains; curiosity led 
him to try his hand on a horse and a dog, which he bought in 
London, and he succeeded beyond all expectation. Two 
raonkies were the next pupils he took in hand, pne of which 
he taught to dance and tumble on the rope, whilst the other 
held a candle in one paw for his companion, and with the 
other played a barrel or^an. These antic animals he also 
instructed to play several fanciful tricks, such as. drinking to 
the. company, riding and tumbling on a horse^s backhand go- 
ing through several regular dances with a dog. Being a man 
of unwearied patience, three young cats were the next objects 
of his tuition. He taught tiiese domestic tigers to strike their 
paws in such directians on the dulcimer, as to produce seve. 
ral regular tunes, having music books before them, and squall. 
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ing at thtf same time in different kejs or tones, first, second ^ 
and third, by way of concert. He afterwards was indaced to 
make a [miUic exhibition of his animals, and the well known 
cofs opera was advertised in the Hay market ^ theborse,the 
dog, iS» monkeys, and the cats, went throogh their several 
parts with nocemmon applause to crowded houses; and in a 
tew days Bisset found himself possessed of near a thousand 
pounds, to reward his ingenuity. 

This success exci^ Bisset's desire to extend bn dominion 
over other animals, including even the feathered kind* He 
procured a young leveret, and reared it to beat several march- 
es on the drum with its hind legs, until it became a goodstoot 
hare. He taught Canary birds, linnets, and sparrows, to 
spell the name of any person in company, to distinguish the 
hour and minute of time, and play many other surprising fkn- 
cles : he trained six turkey cocks to go through a regular 
country dance ; but in doing this, confessed he adopted die 
eastern method, by which camels are made to dance by heat- 
ing the floor. In the course of six months' teaching, be made 
a turtle fetch and carry like a dog; and having chalked the 
floor and blackened its claws, could direct it to trace out any 
given name in the company* He trained a dog and cat to 
go through m^ny amazing performances. His confidence 
oven led htm to try experiments on a gold fish, which he did 
not despair of making perfectly tractable. But some time 
afterwards a doubt being stated to him, whether the obstink«- 
cy of a pig could not be conquered, his usual patient fortitude 
was devoted to the experiment. He bought a black suddng 
pig, and trained it to lie under the stool on which he sat at 
work. At various intervals during six or seven months, he 
tried in vain to bring the young boar to his purpose ; and des< 
pairing of every kind of success, he was on the point of^ivin^ 
it away, when it struck him to adopt a new modeof teacbing^ 
in consequence of which, in the course of sixteen months, he 
made an animal, i^upposed the iDost obstinate and perverse in 
nature, to become the most tractable. In August, 1783, he 
orxe again turned itinerant, and took his learned pig to Diib- 
iin, where it was shown for two or three nights at Ranelagh. 
It was not only under full command, but appeared as pliant 
and good natured as a spaniel. When the weather having 
made it necessary he should remove into the city, he obtain- 
ed the permission of the chief magistrate, and exhibited the 
pig in Dame-streeti " It was seen/^ says the author of < /#«- 
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tkolagia Uihermaif^ -^^ for two or three days, by moiy pe^- 
aoQS of respectability^ to spdi without any apparent direction 
the names of tboee in the company ; to cast ap accounts, and 
to point out even the words thought of by persons present; 
to tell exactly the hour, mimiteS| and seconds ; to point out 
the married ; to kneel, and to make his obeisance to the com^ 
pany," &c. &c* Poor Bisset was thus in a fair way of ^^ briii^* 
ii^ his pig to a good market," when a man, whose insolence 
di^raced authonty, broke into the roo^ without any sort of 
pretext, assaulted the unoffending man, and drew his sword 
to kiU the swioe,.an animal that in the practice of good, man- 
ners waa at leastsaperior to his assailant The injured Bis- 
set pleaded in vain the piermissioa that had be^n granted to 
Mm; be was threatened to be dragged to prison. He was 
coBStraiaed to re^irn home, but the agitation of his mind threw 
him into a fit of illness, and be^ died a kw days after at Ches- 
ter, on bis way to London. 

»£E CHARMER. 

Mr. Wildinan, of Plymouth, who rendered himself famous 
in the West of England for his command over bees, being in 
London in 1766, visited Dr. Templeman, Secretary to the 
Society of Arts, in his bee dress. He went in a chair, with 
his head and face coveiPed with bees, and a most venerabit* 
beard of them hanging from hia chin. The gentlemen ami 
ladies assembled were $oon convinced that they had no occa 
3)on to be afraid of the bees, and therefore went up. familiarly 
to Mr. Wildman, and <^nversed with lum. After having rf- 
mained sometime, he gave orders to the bees to retire to tltc'u 
hive, and this they did instantly, 

USURPER PUNISHED. 

Some years ago, a sparrow had early in the spring taken 
possession of an old swallow's nest in a village in Fifeshire, 
and had laid some eggs in it, when the originab builder and 
owner of the castle made her appearance, and claimed pos- 
session. The sparrow, firmly seated, resisted the claim of 
the swallow ; a smart battle ensued, in which the swallow 
was joined by its mate, and during the conflict, by several of 
their comrades. All the efforu of the assembled swallows to 
dislodge the usurper were however unsuccessful. Finding 
themselves completely foiled in this object, it would seem that 
they had held » council of war to consult on ulterior meai^ 
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ures ; and the resolution they came to, shows that with no 
ordinary degree of ingenuity, some very lofty considerations 
of right and justice were comhined in their deliberations. 
Since the sparrow t^ould not be dbpossessed of the nest, the 
next question with them appears to have been, how he cocdd 
%e otherwise punished for his unlawful usurpation of a prop- 
erty unquestionably the legitimate right of its original conr 
stnictor. The council were unanimous in thinking that no- 
thing short of the dinth of the4ntruder could adequately atone 
for so heinous an offence; and having so decided, they pro- 
ceeded to put their sentence ii^to execution,, in the following 
very extraordinary manner : Quitting the scene of ccmtest for 
a time, they returned with accumulated numbers, each bear- 
ing a beak ful! of boiidtng material ; and without any further 
attempt to beat out the sparrow, they instantly set to work and 
built up the entrance into the nest, enclosing the sparrow 
within the clay tenement, and leaving her to perish in the gar- 
' rison she had so bravely defended. 

The troth of this almost incredible story is vouched for by 
a gentleman of unquestionable veracity, and a most ingenious 
observer of nature, Mr. Gavin Inglis,of Strathendry, Sleach- 
field, in Fifeshire. Linnffigs had prepared us to expect as 
much from the ingenuity of the swallow, but he states nothing 
of the kind as of Sis own knowledge. 

PRESUMPTIVE GUILT. 
In Smyrna there are a great number of storks, who build 
their nests and hatch their young very regularly. The in- 
habitants, in order to divert themselves at the expense of'these 
birds, and gratify a cruel dispoaition, sometimes convey hens' 
eggs into the stork's nest ; and when the young are hatched, 
the cock, on seeing them of a different form from his own 
species, makes a hideous noise, which brings a crowd of oth- 
er storks about the nest, who, to revenge the disgrace which 
they imagine the hen has brought upon her raos, immediate* 
ly peck her to death. The cock in the mean time makes 
the heaviest lamentation, as if bewailing his misfoilune, which 
obliged him to have recourse to such extreme punishment. 

OLD HABITS. 
Between the years 1730 and '60, a Scottish lawyer of em- 
inence made a journey to London. At that period such jour- 
neys were usually performed on horseback, fni the traveller 
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might ride post; but willing to travel economically, he 
bought a horse, and sold him at the end of his journey. Th^ 
genUeman of whom we speak, who was a good judge of hors- 
es, as well as a good horseman, had chosen the latter mode 
of travelling, and had sold the horse on which he rode from 
Scotland as soon as he arrived in London. With a view to 
his return^ he went to Smithfield to purchase a horse. About 
dusk, a handsome horse was offered to him at so cheap a rate, 
that he was led to suspect the animal to be unsound ; but as 
he could discover no blemish, he became the purchaser* Next 
morning he set out on his journey ; his horse had excellent 
paces, and the first few mile?^, while the road was well fre- 
quented, our traveller spent in congratulating liimself on his 
good fortune. On Finchley Common, and at a place where 
the road run down a small hill and up another, the travello* 
met a clergyman driving a one-horse chaise. There was no- 
body within sight, and the horse by his manoeuvre plainly in- 
timated what had been the profession of his former master. 
Instead of passing the chaise, he laid his counter close up to 
It, and stopt it, having no doubt that his rider would embrace 
so fair an opportunity of exercising his vocation. The cler- 
gyman, under the same npstake, produced his purse unasked, 
and assured the inoffensive and surprised horseman that it 
wais unnecessary to draw his pistol. The traveller rallied 
his horse, with apologies to the gentleman, whom he had un* 
willingly affrighted, and pursued his journey. The horse 
next made the same suspicious approach to n coach, from the 
window of which a blunderbuss was levelled, with denuncia- 
tions of death and destruction to the rider, though Mckkas^ 
as he n9Pd to express it, of all offence in deed or word. In 
short, after his life had been once or twice endangered by the 
suspicions to which his horse's conduct gave rise, and his lib- 
erty as often threatened by peace officers, who were disposed 
to apprehend him as the notorious highwayman who had for- 
merly ridden thejiorse, he found himself obliged to part with 
the inauspicious animal for a mere trifle, and to purchase at a 
dearer rate a horse of less external figure and action^ but of 
better moral habits. 



AN ASS CAST AWAY. 
In March,. 18 16, an ass belonging to Captain Dundas, of 
the Royal Navy, then at Malta, was shipped on board the 
liter frigate, Captain Forrest, bound from Gibraltar for that 
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kdand. Th« vettel struck on some sands off the Point de 
Gat^ and the ass was thrown overboard, in the hope that it 
might possibly swim to the land; of which, however, there 
seemed but little chance, for the sea was running so high, that 
a boat which left the ship, was lost. A few days after, when 
the gates of Gibraltar were opened in the morning, the guard 
were surprised by Valiant, as tiie ass was called, presenting 
himself for admittance. On entering, he proceeded immedi- 
ately to the stable of Mr. Weeks, a merchant, which he had 
formerly occupied. The poor animal had not only swam 
safely to the shore, but without guide, compass, or travelling 
map, had found his way from Point de Go) to Gibraltar, a 
distance of more than two hundred miles, through a moun- 
tainous and intricate country, intersected by streams, which 
he had never traversed before, and in so short a period, that 
he could not have made one false turn. 



CARRIER PIGEONS. 

The first mention we find made of the employment of pi- 
geons as letter carriers, is by Ovid in his <^ Metamorplioses," 
who tells us that Taurosthenes, by a pigeon stained with pur- 
ple, gave notice of his having been victor at the OiyB^ic 
games on the very same day to his father at ^gina. ' 

Pliny informs us, that during the siege of Modena by Marc 
Antony, pigeops were employed by Brutus to keep up a cor- 
respondence with the besieged« 

When the city of Ptotem^is, in Syria, was invested by the 
French and Venetians, and it was ready to fell into their 
hands, they observed a pigeon fl3ringover them, and immedi- 
ately conjectured that it w^ charged with letters to the garri- 
8on» On this the v^hele army raising a loud shout, ^o con- 
founded the poor aerial post, that it fell to the ground, and on 
being seiaed, a letter was found under iU wings, from the sul- 
tan, in which he assured the garrison, that <' be would be 
with them in three days, with an army sufficient to raise the 
siege." For this letter the besiegers substituted another to 
this purpose — ^* that the g^ison must see to their own safe- 
ty, for the sultan had such other aJQTairs pressing him, that it 
^as impossible /or him to come to their succour;" and with 
this false intelligence tbey^let the pigeon free to pursue his 
course. The garrison, deprived by this decree of aB hope of 
relief, immediately surrendered. The sultan af^ared on the 
third dayi as promised^ with a powerful army^ and was not 
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a. Utile mortified to find the city already in the hands of the 
Christians. 

Carrier pigeons were again employed^ bqt with better suc- 
cess, at the siege of Leydeo, in 1675. The garrison were 
by means of the information thus coaveyed to them induced 
t» stand aot> till the enemy, despairing of reducing the place, 
withdrew. On the siege being raised, the Prince of Orange 
ordered iStat the pigeons who had rendered such essential ser- 
vice sliould be maintained at the public expense^ and that at 
their death they should be embalmed and preserved in the 
town house, as a perpetual token of gratitude. 

In the east, the employment of pigeons for the conveyance 
of letters is stilt very common ; particularly in Syria, Arabia, 
and £gypt. Every bashaw has gener^ly a basket iuU of 
them sent him from the grand serag!io, where they are bred, 
and in case of any insurrection, or other emergency, he is en** 
abled, by letting loose two or more of these extraordinary 
messengers, jlo convey intelligence to the government long 
before ic could be possibly obtained by other means. 

In Flanders, gi-eat encouragement is also still given to the 
training of pigeons ; and at Antwerp there is an annual com^* 
petition of the society of pigeon fanciers** 

In the United States, they have been also n*cently employe 
ed, with very nelarions success, by -a sel of lottery gamblers. 
The numbers of the tickets drawn at Philadelphia were known 
by this mode of conveyance, within so inconceivably short a 
period, at New- York, or if drawn at New- York, known at 
Philadelphia, and so with other towns, that the greatest frauds 
were committed on the public by those in posses8k>n of this 
secret means of intelligence. 

In £nglandy the use of carrier pigeons is at present wholly 
confined to the gentlemen of ike fancy ^ who inherited it from 
the heroes of Tyburn ; with whom it was of old a favourite 
practice, to let loose a number of pigeons at the moment the 
final cart waa drawn away, to notify to distant friends the de^ 
parture of the unhapp^y cruninaU 

The diligence and speed with which th^se fea^red mes- 
sengers wing their comve Is extraordinary. From the Instant 
of their tibmtMM, their flight is directed through the clouds 
at an Immense height to the place of their destination. They 
are believed to dart onwards In a straight line, and never de* 
scendy except when at a lofw fiir brsath, and then are to be 
som commonly at dawn of day, lying on their backs on the 
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groundi with their bills open, suckiiig id with hasty avidity 
the dew of the morning. Of their speedy the instances rela- 
ted are almost incredible. «. 

The Consul of Alexandria daily sends despatches by this 
means to Aleppo in five hours, though couriers occupy the 
whole day in proceeding whh the atmostexpedition from one 
town to the other. 

Some years ago, a gentle)nan sent a carrier'pigeon from 
London, by the stage coach, to his friend at Bury St. Ed- 
munds, together with a note, desiring that the pigeon, two 
days after nis arrival there, might be thrown up precisely 
when the town clock struck nine in the morning* This was 
done accordingly, and the pigeon arrived in London, and 
flew to the Bull Inn in Bishopsgate Street, into the loft, and 
was there shown at half an hour past eleven o'clock, having 
flown seventy-two miles in two hours and a half. At the an- 
nual competition of the Antwerp pigeon fanciers in 1819^ 
one of thirty-two pigeons belonging to that city, who had been 
conveyed to London, and there let loose, made the transit 
back, being a distance in a direct line of one hundred and 
eighty miles, in six hours|t. 

It is thought the attachment of these animals to the place 
of their birth, and particularly to the spot where they have 
brought up their young, tliat they are thus rendered useful 
to mankind. 

When a young one flies very hard at home, and is come to 
ks full strength, it is carried in a basket or otherwise about 
half a mile from home, and there turned out ; after this, it is 
carried a mile, and then two, four, eight, ten, twenty, &c. till 
at length it will return from the furthermost parts of the' 
i:ountry. 

MATRIMONIAL FIDELITY, 

A pigeon, twelve years old, belonging to an inn -keeper at 
Cheltenham, was a few years ago deserted by his partner, af- 
ter having had a numerous progeny by her. He took the 
loss muchto heart, but made no attempt to supply her place 
by a new alliance. Two years passed away in a state of 
widowed solitude, when at last the faithless fair one returned, 
and wished to be restored to her conjugal rights. Her iniu* 
red lord and master was for a time inexorable; he repelled 
all her approaches, and when she became importunate, gave 
ther a sound beating. In the dead of night| however. Master 
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Pigeon's curtains not beii^ m<»re secure dmn those of Plrite% 
the lady eontriTed to make her quarters good« When tlie 
day ^awn^y matters were so far made op^ that it w«« agised 
Madam Pigeon should at least h«Te sheher in hiacoi daring 
the remainder of her days; hut the days of the repentant 
guilty are seldom long, and a Sew short months saw her cosh 
signed to the tomb.' The old pig0on,as if sensiUe that death 
by forever diseolring the connexion, had placed him in a state 
of liberty which her voluntary desertion Imd not, Instiafrtly 
took wing, and in an hour or two returned with a new pattner* 
Qt<ere.— How did that pigeon get an idea of what is coo« 
tained in the followit^ passage P--^^^ IF^oeoever «Aai? jwl 
awa^ his mfe, and marry etnoihery cammitteih adultery 
€^awH k^J* 

' MUSICAL MIC£. 

** Music baj chamis to sootb th< savage breastt 

To flofteo rock8,.or bead the k,|io4ted oak.'*. coicgbxvs. 

Dr. Archer, of Norfolk, m Vir^ma, saya, ^ On.a rainl" 
evening in the<iiiiter of 1817) as I was alooe io my cfiam* 
ber, I took up my flute and commenced playing* In a few 
minutes my attention was directed to a mouse that 1 saw 
creeping fironr a hole, and advancing to> the chair in whicb I 
was sitting* I ceased playing, and it ran precipitately back 
to its hole ; I began again diortly afterwards, and was o^och 
surprised to see it re-appear, and take its old position. Tba 
appearance of the little animal was truly delightful ^ it coucii*. 
ed itself on the floor, shut its eyes, and appeared in ecstacj; 
I ceased playing, and it instantly disappeared again. This 
experiment I repeated frequently with the same success, obi» 
serving that it was always differently afifected, as the music 
varied from the slow and f^intive, to the brisk or lively. It 
finally wedt off, and all my art copld not intice it to return." 

A more remarkable instance of this fact appeared in the 
^< Philadelphia Medical and Physical Journal,'' in the year 
1817. It was cpnimunicated by Dr. Cnamer, of lef&«son 
county, who states that << one evening in tiie month of Decent* 
her, as a few officers on board a Brit&h niaii of war, in the 
harbour oi Plymouth, were seated round the fice^dae of them 
began to play a plaintive air on the violin. He had searody 
performed ten minutes, w.iien a mouse, apparently frantic, 
made its appearance in the centre of the floor. The stcange 
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geatuces of tti^ littk animal gtrooj^y excited the attemkm of 
the officers^ who with mie content resolved to suffer it to con- 
tifitte its singular actions unmolested. Its exertions now mp* 
peared to be greater every moment— -it shook its bead, leap* 
ed about the table, and exhibited signs of the most astatic de^ 
light. It was observed, that in proportion to the gradation 
ofthe tones to the solt point, the feeHngs of tlie animal appear** 
ed to be increased^ and vice verm* After performing aetmis 
which an animal so diminutive would at first «^ seem tn- 
capable (fS^ the little creature, to the astonishment ofthe de- 
lignted spectators^ sudtknly ceased to move, Ml dowoy and 
expired without evincing any sympt<Hns of p^n«" 

A few years ago a man at AUerton (Eng«) by tiSKie a tay* 
lor^but who occasionally couid handle his fiddle as well as 
his needle. On his way home from whence he had been 
exercising bis musical taients for the entertainment of his mu- 
sicd nei^bors, in passing through a field about 3 o'clock in 
die morning, in the month of June, he was attacked by a 
bull. After several ^brts to escape, he attempted to ascend 
a tree. Not, however^ succeeding in the alUmpt, a momen- 
tary impulse dtrec^d him to pull out his fiddle, and fortifying 
himself behind as well as he could, began to play, upon which 
the enraged animal became totally disarmed of his ferocity, 
and appeared to listen with attention. The afirightened Joe 
Snip, finding his fierce and formidable enemy so much ap- 
peased, began to think of making his escape, left off playing, 
and. was making off without the slightest deiure to know who 
^ould ^< pay the piper." 

This however, the bull would not suflfer.— for no sooner 
had our Orpheus ceased his fascinating strain, than die bull's 
rage appeared to.retum with as much violence as before. He 
was glad^ therefore^ to have recourse a second time to his fid- 
dle, which as instantly operated i^aln as ama^c charm upon 
the boll, who became as composed anA as attentive as before. 
He afterwards made 8evei;9l attempts to escape, but all in 
vain ; for no sooner did he stop the fiddle than the bijlPs an- 
ger returned, so that he was compelled to continue fiddling 
away till near 6 o'clock (about three hours) when the family 
emne to milk thejsows, by which he was relieved, and resca- 
td from a tiresome and frightful situation. 

He is perhaps the first man upon record who may really 
be said to hare fi(ldled f»r his life. 
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POWER OF MUSIC. 

Ancient writers tell us of musicians, who, by their art, 
oould tame the most furious solves and tigers ; and it is well 
kfto^n in America, that the rattie-snake wilt beso OTercome 
and intoxicated, as it were, by soft music, as to stretch itself 
full length upon the ground, and continue in all appearance 
without life or motion» There is a species of dancing snakes 
which are carried in baskets through Hindostan,and procure 
a maintenance for a set of people who play a few simple notea 
on the flute, with which the snakes seem much delighted, and 
keep time by a graceful motion of the head, erecting ab«ut 
half their length from the ground, and following the music 
with gentle curves, like the undulating lines of a swan's neck. 
'^ It is a well known fact," says Forbes, in his Oriental Me»> 
mdirs, '^ that when a house is infested with these snakes, and 
some other of the coluber genus, which destroy poultry and 
small domestic animals, as also by the larger serpents of the 
boa tribe, the musicians are sent for, who, by playing on a 
flageolet, find oat their hiding places, and charm them to de- 
struction: for no sooner do the snakes hear the music, than 
they come softly Jrom their retreat, and are easily taken." 

The deer also is very fond of the sound of the pipe, and 
will stand and listen attentively. Waller, in his Ode to lsa« 
bella on her placing on the liite,- has the following allusion tv 
the fondness of this animal for music : 

** Here love takes ftaod, and vrhile she cbarnn the ear, 
BmpUei bit quiver on the listeiiiBg deer.** - 

Playford, in his Introduction to Music, has a curious pas-- 
sage on this subject. << Myself," says he, ^< as I travelled 
some years since near Royston, met a herd of stags, about 
twenty, on the road, following a bagpipe and violin ; while 
the music played, they went forward ; when it ceased, they 
all stood still ; and in this manner they were brought out of 
Yorkshire to Hampton Court," 

One Sunday evening, five choristers were walking on the 
banks of the nver Mersey, in Cheshire ; after some time, be- 
ing tiredl with walking, they sat down on the grass, and be* 
gan to sing an anthem. The field on which |hey sat, was 
terminated at one extremity by a vi^ood, out of which, as the/ 
were singing, they observed a hare to pass with great swift- 
ness towards the place where they were sitting, and to stop at 
about twenty yards distance from them. She appeared high* 
W delighted with the harmony of the music, often turning up 
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the side of her head to listen with more facility. As soon as 
the harmonious sound was over, the hare returned slowly to- 
wards the wood ; when she had nearly reached the. end of the 
field, the dwristers began the same piece again ; at which 
the hare stopped, turned round, and came swiftly back to 
about the same distance as before, where she seemed to listen 
with rapture and delight, till they had finished the anthem, 
when she retMrned/again by a slow pace up the field, and en- 
tered the wood. 



HONOR AMONG THIEVES. 
The chaplain of one of the principal hospitals, at the west 
end i^f tendon, distinguished by his indefatigable attention to 
the litHies of ^hi$ office, met with the following remarkable oc- 
curreoce:-r*As he returned, a few evening ago, from a vil- 
lage near town, he was stopped in a lane by three foot-pads^ 
who denianded his money. Whilst he was preparing to de- 
liver it up, one of the m^n looked earnestly at him, and said, 
"Sir, a'nt you a parson of , St. George's Hospital?'^ The 
gentleioan answered that he was. ^^ Then, (said the robber 
to hiscompaaions) we must not rob this gentleman, he was 
very kind to me. And, sir, (continued he) if you will, go with 
me, I will see. you safe out of this lane, and no one shall hurt 
you." The gentleman accoippanied him f as they walked 
along the man confessed he had been a patient in the hospital, 
and would never forget his kindness to him. This naturally 
induced the gentleman to endeavor to dissuade him from con- 
tinuing m his present mode of life* He was visibly affected, 
and said, distress had driven him to it, but that he was deter- 
mined to leave his companions next morning, and seek an 
honest way of getting his bread. When they parted the gen- 
tleman said, ^< Well friend, if it had not been for you, I should 
have b<.en robbed, or .perhaps worse 5 and therefore, I must 
beg y*»or acceptance of a few shillings," — ^* Thank you sir, 
(answered the man) but I will not take them, and in future 
I hope to make a better use of the good advice you gave me 
when you used to sit by my bed-side in the hospital.' The 
gentleman then repeated his exhortation, and the roan his 
promises, and thus they parted. 

PLEASING OCCURRENCE. 

A servant o( the Rev. Rowland Hill very lately died, and 
his master preached the funeralS^rmon to a numerous audi- 
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"^ee; tn.the coarse of which he mentioned tlie following ca- 
rious anecdote :— ^ Many persons present Were acquainted 
with the deceased, and have had it in their power to observe 
his character and conduct. They can bear witness that I 
speak the truth, when I assert, that for a considerable num* 
ber of years past, he has proved himself a perfectly sober^ 
honest, industrious and religious man ; foithfully performing 
as. far as lay in his power the duties of his station in life, and 
serving God with constancy and zeal ; and yet this very man, 
this virtuous and pious man was once a robber on the high- 
way. More than thirty years ago he stopped me on the pub- 
lic road and demanded my money Not at all intimidated, 
t urged with him, I asked what could induce him to pursue 
such an iniquitous and dangerous course of life. — -^^ I have 
been a coachman. Sir, said he, but am now out of place; 
Bnd not being able to get a character, caii get no employment, 
and am therefore obliged to resort to this means of gaining 
subsistence.^' I desired him to call upon me — he promised 
he would, and kept his word. I talked further whh him, and 
offered to take him into my service. ^ He consented ; and 
«ince that period, he has served me faithfully, and not me on- 
ly, but he has faithfully served his God. And instead of fin- 
ishing his life in a public ignominious manner, with a depra- 
ved and hardened mind, as he probably soon would have 
done, he has died in peace, rejoicing in hope, and prepared, 
we trust, for the society of just naen made perfect. Till thil; 
<!ay, this extraordinary occurrence has-been confined in his 
breast and mine : I have never mentioned it, even to my dear- 
est friend.^' ' -^ 



IMAGINATION, 

The power of a diseased imagination over the body, or, as 
it is scientifically, called, hallucination, was never perhaps 
more' strongly verified than in the case of that dissolute no- 
bleman and extraordinary genius, the younger Littleton.-— 
He one night saw in a dream a young lady, who told him, 
that on a certain Sunday evening, at 10 o'dnck, he certainty 
should die ; this he related to some of his intimate acquaint- 
ance, and invited a number of them to pass the appointed 
•fevening with him. and witness the falsehood of the prediction. 
They did so ; the evening came, he endeavored to make him- 
self merry as theliour approached, but it had fastened on his 
imagiiiation with a firmer hold than he was aware of; just 

23 
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Itefore ten he complained of being indisposed, proposed to re- 
tire^ and died in the act of gettinc into bed. A dergyman 
who then lived near Highley, told the writier of this, that a 
Doctor Johnson, of wnoro Littleton speaks in very high 
terms, in one of his letters as a physician in h'ls neighborhood, 
told him that had he been sent for in season, he could have 
saved him. The Quarterly Review of November, 1^16, 
Qontairts the following striking instance : 

** One of the most striking instances of the amazing influ- 
ence which the imagination possesses not over the feelings 
merely, but upon the actual state and functions of the bodily 
organization, is related by professor Hufeland. 

<< A student at Jena, about l6 years of age, having a weak 
and irritable nervous frame, but in other respects healthy, 
left his apartments during twilight, and suddenly returned 
with a pue, dismal countenance, assuring his companions 
that he was doomed to die in thirty-six hours, or at 9 o'clock 
in the morning of the second day. This sudden change of a 
cheerful young mind, naturally alarmed his friend ; but no 
explanation was ^ven of its cause.— Every attempt at ridi- 
culing his whimstcaf notion was fruitless ; and he persisted 
in a&ming that his death was certain and inevitable. A nu- 
merous circle of his fellow-students soon assembled, with a 
view to dispel those gloomy ideas, and to convince him of his 
foUy, by arguments, satire and mirth. He remained, how- 
ever, unshaken in his strange conviction, being apparentljr 
inanimate in their company, and expressing his indignation 
at their follies and witticisms applied to his peculiar situation* 
Nevertheless, k was conjectured that a calm repose duriuf 
the night would produce ^ snore favorable change in hb fan- 
cy ; but sleep was banished, and the approaching dissolution 
engaged his attention during the noctm»al hours. Early 
next morning he sent for professor Hufeland, .who found him 
employed in making arrangements 4br his funeral.; taking am 
affectionate leave of his friends ; and on the point of condu» 
ding a letter to his father ; in which he announced the iatal 
catastrophe that was speedily to happen. After exanuon^ 
his condition of mind and body, the professor could discover 
no remarkable deviation from his usual state of health, ex- 
cepting a small contracted prise> a pale countenance, dull 0^ 
drowsy eyes« and cold extremities : these symptoms, howev« 
er, sufficiently indicate a general spasmodic aJBection of the 
nervous system, which also exerted itsinfluence over the men- 
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liai facotties. The most serious reasoning on the subject, and 
all the philosophical and medical eloquence of Dr. Hufeland, 
had Bot the desired effect ; and though the student admitted 
that there might be no ostensible cause of death discover- 
aMe, yet this very circumstance was peculiar to his casfe ; 
and siieh was his inexorable destiny, that he most (fie next 
momtn^ without any visible morbid symptoms. In this dl* 
lemma ur. Huleland proposed to treat him as a piitient. Po- 
liteness induced the former to accept of such offer ^ having as- 
sured the physician that medicines would not operate. As 
oo time was to be lost^ there being only twenty-four hours 
lei^ for his life, Dr. Hufeland deemed proper to direct such 
remedies as prove powerful excitants, in order to rouse the 
vital energy of his pupil, and to relieve him from his captiva- 
ted fancy. Hence he prescribed a strong emetic and purga* 
tive ; ordered blisters to be applied to both calves of the legs, 
and at the same time stimulating clisters to be administered. 
Quietly submitting to the doctor's treatment, he observed, 
that his body being already haff a corpse, all means of recov- 
ering it would be in vain. Indeed Dr. Hufeland was not a 
little surprised, on his repeating his visit in the evening, to 
learn, that the emetic had but very Ittde operation, and that 
the blisters had not even reddened the skin. Tlie case be- 
mme more serious ; and the supposed victim of ^ath began 
to triumph over the incredulity of the professor and his friends. 
Thus circumstanced. Dr. Hufefand perceived how deeply 
and destructively the mental spasm must have acted on tlie 
body, to produce a degree of insensibility from which the 
worst consequences might be apprehended. Alf the inqui- 
ries into the origin of this singular belief had hitherto been 
unsuccessful. Now only he disclosed the secret to one of his 
intimate friends, namely,, that on tlie preceding evening he 
had flnet with a white figure in the passage, which nodded tp 
htm, and in the same moment, he heard a voice exclaiming, 
« The day after to-morrow, at nine o'clock in the morning, 
thou shalt die !" — =He continued to settle hi^ domestic affiiirs^ 
made his will, minutely appointing his funeral ; and even de> 
sired his friends to send for a clergyman ; which request, 
however, was counteracted. Night appeared, and he began 
to compute the hours he had to live, till the ominous next 
morning. His anxiety evidently increased with the striking 
oC every clock within hearing. Dr. Hufeland was not with- 
out apprehension, when recoilectinginstances in which mere 
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imagination liad prochiced melanchdjefiecU; balaBeveiy. 
tbing depended on procrastkialing <Mr retarding ihaf how in 
which the event was predicted^ aiid on appeasing the tempest 
ol a perturbed imaginatiott, till reason had again obt^ned 
the ascendencyi he rescued tipon the following expedient : 
Having a complaisaot patient, who refused not to take the 
reroediea prescribed for him, . (because he seemed conscious 
of the superior agency of bis mind over that <tf the body) I>r. 
Hufeland had recourse to laudaoum, combined with the ex- 
tract of hen-bane : twenty drops of the former, and two grains 
of the latter, were given to the youth, with such efiedi that 
he fell into a profound sleep,, from which he dfd not awake 
till eleven o^'clock on the oeJit morning. Thus the prognose 
ticiUed fatid hour elapsed ; and his friends waiting to wel* 
cmne the ba^^ul patient, who had agreeably disappointed 
them, turned the whok affair into ridicule* The iirstqoes- 
tton, however, after recovering from his artificial sleep, was, 
^< What is the hour of the morning ?'' On being informed that 
his presage had not been verified by experience, be assured 
the company that' ail these transactions appeared like a 
dream.-— After that time, he long enjoyed a good state of 
health and was completely cured of a morbid imagination. 

^ Had this youth fallen into less sagacious hands, the event 
would, it is nKMre than probable, have answered the predic- 
tion; and the occnrrence would have stood as irrefra^etble 
evidence of that creed which imagines that the times have 
pot long since passed of individual and immediate communi- 
cation between the world of sense and the world of spirit. 
How tlie fancy originated, it is difficult to say ^ hut it is not 
less difficult to explain the phenomena of dreams.'^ 

InHhe Koonomia is the following well authenticated tale, 
which has been verified by Mr. Wadsworth : 

^^A young farmer in Warwickshire, finding his hedges 
broken, and the sticks carried away during a frosty season, 
determined to iiratch for the thieA He lay many cold hours 
under a hay stack, and at length an old woman, like a witch 
in a play, approached and ^gan to pull up the hedge; he 
waited tlH she had tied her bun^le^of sticks^ and was carry- 
ing them off, that he might convict hef of the theft, and dieo 
springing from his concoUn^nt, he seissed his prey with vio- 
lent threats* After some altercation, in wliich h^ Jbad was 
left on the ground, she kneeled upon the bundle of sticks, and 
raising her arms to heaven, beneath the bright moon then 9t 



the fuH, s^Boke la 4lie farmer, ah-eiidy sbSvorjn| with go14, 
<< H«mvm gtmi that thoitHiuyesi. never know agaio the bioA* 
sitig'to be warm !'' Hexomplained of cold all the next day, 
and wore an upper coat, and in a few days another, and in a 
^ftirtfiiglit, t0oh t6*hU bed, dvtayt aa^MUfnothti^ made htm 
. waf m^ ; he cojvered hkn^l! with very many blankets, and had 
a^Meve over his face a^ he lay ; and from -this one insane idtfi 
he kept hift bed above twenty years^ (o€ fear of the cold ai.i^, 
till at length he^ied/' ; 

SauTftges rtflales- a similar incident, upon the aathority vf 
Zacutus Lusitanus, of a melancholic who was .always con|« 
plaiiifingof inthicible^catd, tilt lie was subjected by aft iiicb 
to a large quantity of spivtts of* wine in a state of coQihiistion.; 
he was eoovi9ced, fr^^.his sensations during this experimept 
that he was capable.Qf feeling heiit; and thenceforth the cold 
left him. Dr, Haygaith operated very important changes. ifi 
the bodily functions of severa\^ individuals who wei:e as they 
supposed, brought under the agency of Perkins' tractors, ifi 
reality merely acted upon. by pieces of rotton wood, or rusty 
iron^^^-under^his supposition, however, several chronic maU 
. adics, whieh had refused to yiel^to medicine,, were matfnai- 
ly mitigated, and At l^t temporarily c«i*ed; 

APPREHENSION. 
Predictions o f death, : wbeth^ sxippossd to be sup^^rnatorai, 

.or originating from human authority, have often, tn/com^" 
qitenceof the operation of fear, been punctually fulfilled.: 

A person who was seiitenced to be -slioti having, been ^e* 
prieved unknown to him, was fotmd to expire m the wofai 
* fire ' being given, although the pieces were loadecl with pow- 
der only, atiud no fv(ooad AMiad lipon tli^ person. ) 
. It: isr/ecerded* oltapersoh who had been senteniiFid io be 
bled to death, that, instead of the punishment beidg actuttl^ 
inBicted^, /^was made to belteve mewiy that it wasso^ Ify 
iDansing water^ wb^ti bia eyes were blinded^ to trickie4o5nn 
hiajtrm. This mimifiry, however, of an optratiooi«8tdfi))^ 
as completely the mo^Ufments of the animatedimachlne^ ^aa i f 
onrieotifm exhaustion had been effected of the vivifying^ And. 

i{ri9e,mHi hist h^ life, altheugb not his blood, by th»s.ima 
.|iBary»Yenf^^on.' .^ . . :t 

We read^ iAnejtbetvhfinrtunate betAjg who had bee^ cws 
4i^T)()0Cl^^k(i«iJiish^lid> that rthe. asiotnent after ithadbeaif 

4siidfttpoii the Uoek^ a^repei^e^i^ivtfdi; hoi th«t the^icifan 
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WW alreaif taciMkicL His etr wts nbw deaf lo the Abtc- 
TV merey. Tht liviog priaciple had been extingiMied by 
the fedr of tiM axe, as effectualiy as it would have been fay 
its fall 

In Lesioky Woyagef foaodthe WorM, ttiere ii an acconat 
of a felif^aoaacet in tie Saadvleiv laluid^ wlio amigaielo 
tbeimMlvea tl^ pomp of pmyiog people to death. Whoev^rr 
iocttra tiieir diapteaamrei leceiaet naticc that the homictdie 
Litany if about to begin; and auch are tbe^eflbets of imagt* 
nation, that thevety ne^ee is frequently sufficient, with th^ 
poor people^ to^roduce the efleet. 

It ie feinted of-UvipenttSy who was ehH4od Mshop of Race- 
barg, that on goiag to Rome to receive thoconAfmation Ironi 
tlie pope, and finding himself neglet^ and rejected by his 
tiolioess on account of his youth, the next nighl, througli 

. grief, tlie hair of his head was turned ffty ; and being thiis 
ouallfcd, as to •external appearance, lie was eonfirmed in 
m bishopriek. 

The editor of the PAi/osopAtea/ Magadne rdates a simi- 
lar ciffcnmstance, that came within liis own knowledge many 
yean ago in Sebtiand«; Some silver spoons having Iwen mis- 
laid, were sappoeed to have been stolen $ and an expression 
fell from one of the family, which was ei^ier intended, or was 
so understood by a young lady who acted as governess to the 

. fcmate eiiitdren, that she hadtaken them. When the young 
bdy sosenext morning, her hair, which before waadark, was 
fonnd to have- changed fo a pure white darmg the night* The 

• spstsosrwefe a^rwasds found, where theniatreas of the faoK 
liy had hanself deposited them. 

CU^NG A HYPOCHONDRIAC. 
" A gintleman who had for a^long time IhnciiMl hiimielf dy- 
ing of a Hxer con^ilaint, was a^ised by Dr. Crawford^ of 
Baltimore, to make an^ excursion into the state of Ohio* > Af« 
err traveliing three^months, he returned home, apparent^ \n 
good heahh'; bat,, upon receivings information of the death of 
a twin* brother, who had^actuallv died* of a schirrous liver, lie 
faamediotely staggered, and femng down, cried out that he 
was dead ; and had,, as he had always ^xpected^ ilHed oflti . 
Kver complaint. li>r. C /raw/oid being sentior^ immednfety 
attended ^ and, oabeing' informed of ikm ndHbh which had 
«eiaeci the )lypochondrhl€,^ immediaidjpexdtdHNnl^ feM> yes, 
ahe^;eodnaMM| li:eeftid«^dcad^ and is i| moridian piolMls 



Una: tiv«r M^ the de&th of liim. Hiftrefefi to 8ieMiiltvllte> 
filer, f iHH hasten to cut him open before putrefaction tak^ 
piMe.'' Rr cvtfed for a earvkig-knffey and whetting it as a 
butcher woatd to open a dead calf, he stepped op to lriiB| aivd 
b^an to open his waisleoirt* The t^^pocboadriac became so 
iMrribljr frightened, that he leaped iip with the agility of a 
rabbit, and citing 'out ^ Mufdel-I nmrdert murder P nm 
off with a speied trnit would Iwve defied a score of doMors to 
catch htm. After mnninig a con^derable distance, unlit hb 
was ahnost exhausted, he hatted ; and not finding the &6tUx 
at his heels, soon became composed; From that pejiod, this 
gentleman was tffeTer known tb complain df his livefj nor 
bad lie, for more than twenty Jreats afteraranlj any symptoms 
of this disease. 
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THE DEAD ALIVE. 

Some hypochondriacs have fimded themselves miserably 
afflicted in one way, and some in another ; somehaife insist- 
ed that they were tea-pots, and some mit they were toWn 
clocks ; one that he was extiemeiy ill, and anomer that he 
wasactualfy dying. Eul perhaps none of this btu64e¥it 
class ever matched in extravagance a patient of the late Dr. 
Stevenson, of BaltiiaDore. 

This hypochondriac, after wringing the change of every 
mad conceit that ever tormented a crasy brain, would have it 
stt last that he was dead, actually deed. Dr. Stevenson hay- 
ing been sent for one morning in great haste by the wife of his 
patient, hastened to his tied-side, where he found him stretch- 
ed out at full length, his hands across his bteast, his toes in 
contact, his eyes and mouth closely shut, and hid lopks ca- 
daverous. 

<< Weil, sir, how do ^ou do ? bow do you do this mdmittg ?" 
asked Dr, Steveiison, m a jocular way,, approaching his bed. 
' How do I db 1*^ replied the hypochondrke fiiintfy-^^ a pret- 
ty question to ask a dead mati! !' << Dead !'' replied the 
doctor. < Yes, sh*,qailcr dead. I cfiedlastnight about twelve 
o'clock.'' 

Dr. Slevetnon putting his hand gentf^r on the forehead of 
ihe hypochondriac, as ^to ascertain* whether it was cold, aiid 
also foeling his pulse, etclaimed in a doleful* nbte^ ^ Yes, the 
poor man is dead enoo^ ! 'tis all over with him f— ^nd now 
the sooner he can be buried the better.'' Then steppkig up 
to hb wifo^ and whispeiing to her not to^beiriihtened i^ the 
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'«ieMM«i he itii3- about to take, he called to the servaot ;— - 
.^Mjboyi your poor master is dead; and the .sooner he can 
be put in the ground the better* Run to C m ■■■■ ! », fori know 
.he always'keeps N^w-England c(^ns by him ready ihade; 
iftttd, do you ho^Ti bringa coffin.of theiargestsixe^ for your 
, jiyutter makesta ^tQ»lt corpse, and having died last night, and 
tbe weaj^her being warm, be wi}i not keep long.'' 

Away went the servant, and soon returned with a proper 
Go(&n* • The wife and family having gpt their lession from 
• the doctor, gathered around him, {|nd howled not a little while 
they were puttlogfthe bQdy in the <:olOlin. ' Presently the pall- 
bearers, who wepe quickly pf9ivided and let into the sepret, 
started with the hypochondriac for the church-yard. . They 
had not gone far, before they were met by one of the town^ 
people, who having beea properly drilled by Stevenson, cri- 
ed out, " Ah, doctor, what poor soul have you got there ?*' 

* Poor Mr- B— ,' sighed the doctor, * left us last night.' 
** Great pity he had not left us twenty years ago," replied 

4he otiier ; /' he was a bad roan.^' 

Presently another of the townsmen met them with the 
game questif>n, ^< and what poor soul have you got there, 
doctor ?" 

♦ Poor Mr. B— ,' answered the doctor s^in, * is dead.' 
<< Ah ! indeed," said the other j '^ and so he is gone to 

laeettri^ deserts at last." i 

<' <Xiy vi]lain !" exciaimed* the roan in the coffin. 
Soon after this, while the paU-bearers were resting them- 
selves near the cfuirch'yaitl, another stepped up with the old 
quesUoni again^ ^^ What poor soul have you got there, 'doc- 
tor?" 

^ Poor Mr. B ^,' he replied, < is gone,' 

: '^Yes,, «ad fo the bottomless pjt," sai^ the others <^ for if 
be is not goi^e there, I see not what use there is for such a 
ptac^.'^ . Here the dead man, bursting «ff the lid of the co^a, 

. which had been purposely left loose, leaped out, exclaimin§^ 
^' O you villain ! I am goae to the boUomless pit, 9^, ff 
Well, I have come back agatn^ to pay such ungrateful rascals 

^as you areh^" A chase was immediately 4»>mmeficed, by 
the d^ad man after the living, to the petrifying consteniatJ|n 
of mawy^of the spectators, at sight of a corpse, in all the hor- 
rors of a wuiding-sheet, running through the streets. After 
fctjaviiag exercised himself .in^o a copious perspiration by the 
fan{QJstic race^ ^tfae hypocbondmacniiffifi^brought itomc by 04*. 
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Steveoaon ; freed from all bis cempkints ; and by strength- 
ening food, generous wioe, cheerful company^ an4 tnodorate 
exercise, wa^ foon restored to perfect health* 

CHURCH ON FIRE. 
Fox, in his. Book of Martyrs, relates, that ^^ there was one 
Mr. MaUary, Master of Arts, of Christ's College, Cambridge^ 
who, for opioions held contrary to th» determination of the 
holy mother church of Rome, was convened before the bish* 
ops, and in the end sent to Oxford, there openly to recant 
and to bear his faggot, to the terror of the students of that 
university. It was appointed that he should be brought sol^ 
emnly into St. Mary's church upon a Sunday, where a great 
number of the head doctors and divines, and others of the uni- 
versity, were assembled, besides a great number of citizens 
who came to behold the sight. Dr. Smith, then reader of 
the divinity lecture, was appointed to make the sermon at 
his recantation. All things thus prepared, cometh forth poor 
Mallary with his fa|^t upon his shoulder^ the doctor was 
also in the pulpit to make his sermon : he had scarce pro- 
ceeded into the midst thereof, when suddenly was heard in 
th^ church the voi^e of one crying in the street, ^' fire ! fire !'' 
The occasion of which was, one Heuster^ coining from All- 
hallows parish, saw a chimney on fire: and so passing In the 
street ofSu Mary's church, cried, " Fire, fire,'' meaning no 
hurt* This sound of fire being heard in the church, went 
from one to Imother, till, at length it came to the ears of the 
doctors, and at length to the preacher himself. These, ama- 
aaed with sudden le»r, began to look up to the top of the 
church, and to behold the walls.; the rest seeii^ them look 
up, looked up also. Then began in the midst of the. audience, 
same to cry out, "Fire, fire." "Where?" saith one; 
."Where?" saith another. "In the church," saith one. 
The church was scarcepronounced, when in a moment there 
was a cominpn cry, " The church is on fire, the church is on 
fire by Heretics.'^ Then was there such fear, concourse, and 
tumult of people through the whole church, that it rannotbe 
^ declared in words^ as it was in deed. After this, through the 
' stir of the people running to and fro, the dust was so raised, 
that it showed as if it had been smoke. . This, and the out- 
cry of the people, made all men so afraid, that leaving the 
sermcvi, they began all together to run away ; but such was 
the press of the multitude running in heaps together, thait the 
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time A^ laboured, the less tbej could gatoiU: tiieythnist 
one another in such tort, that they stuck fast to the door, ao4 
there was no moving forward or backward. They then raa 
to another little widcet on the north side ; bat there was the 
like or a greater throng. There was yet another door to- 
ward* the west, whlch^ though shut, and seldom opened, yet 
now th€^' ran to it with suc^ swav, that the great bar of iron 
(which is incredible to be broken) being pulted oat, and bro- 
lien by force of men^s hands, the door notwithstanding could 
net bexipened for the press or multitude of people* At kst, 
when they were there also past hope to get out, they were all 
exceedingly amaxed, and ran up and down crying out, that 
llie heretics had conspired their death: onesmd he plainly 
heard the fire; another affirmed that he saw it; and a thiid 
swore he felt the molten lead dropping down apon Ims bead 
and shoulders. None cried out more earnestly than the doc* 
tor who preached, wha in a manner first of ^1 cried out in 
the pulpit, ** These are the subtilties and trains of -the here- 
tics against me; Lord, have mercy upon me; Lord, hav^ 
mercy upon me ?^ 

In alt this great confusion nothing was more feared than 
the mehing of the lead, which many affirmed they fek drop- 
inng upon their bodies. The doctors, seeing no remedy^ 
that no force nor authority coaM prevail, fell to entreaty, and 
ofibred rewards : one onered twenty pounds ; another h» 
scarlet gown, so that any man would pull bim out, though it 
were by the ears. - A presid^t of a college pulling a board 
out firom the pews, covered bis head and shoulders merewith 
against the scalding lead, which they feared much more than - 
die falling of the diurch. One thought to get out at a win- 
dow ; and he had broken the glass, and got his head and one 
shoulder out; but then stuck fast between the iron bars, and 
he Could move neither way : others stuck as fstst in the (kK>rs, 
dver the heads of whom some got out. A boy was got up to 
the top of the church door, and seeing a monk of the college 
fif Gloucester (who had got upon the heads of men) coming 
towards him, with a great wide cowl hanging to his back, the 
boy thought it a goMl occasion for him to escape by, and 
handsomely conveyed himself into the monk's cowl. The 
monk got out with the boy in his cowl, and for a while felt n6 
weight or burthen : at last, feeling his cowl heavier than ac- 
customed, and hearing a voice behind him, he was mora 
9fraid than when in the thring], believing that the evil apkil 
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Uiat hsid set the d^vchoofirei was got into kiseowl; the9 
heffok be (oph^ the exorcist: ^'lo the ndme of God,^ Mid 
iie, ^ aod all saintSy I command thee to declare what thou art^ 
that art behind at my back/' ^ I am Bertram's boy,' said the 
other. ** But I/' said the monk, << abjure thee In the name 
of the inseparable Trinity, and thou, wicked spirit, do teO 
me who thou art, sund from whence thou earnest, aod ifaat 
thou go hence." ^ 1 am Bertram's boj,' said he ; * good ma;s- 
ter, let me go.' When the man pecceiTed the matter, he 
look the boy out ^ who ran away as fast as he could. In the 
mean time, those who were in the streetsperceivingall things 
to be without fear, made signs to them in the church to kofm 
themselves quiet, crying to tbem there was no danger $ biil, 
forasmuch as no word could be heard, by reason of the noiae 
in the church, those signs made them much more afraid than 
before.; supposing all on fire without the church, and that 
they were bid to tarry therein, and not to venture oiut, for the 
dropping of the lead, and the fall of other things^ 'this trouble 
lasted for many hours. The next day, and week follow»itt^ 
there was an incredible number of bills set upon the cIumtS 
xloors to inquire for things lost ; as shoes, gowus^ caps, pure- 
es, girdles, swords, and money; and in this tumult, few but, 
through pegUgence or focgetfulness, left something behind 
them. Tlie heretic, who, through this burlyburly, had not 
done his sufficient penance, was the day following taken to 
the church of St. Frideswide, where he supplied the rest of 
his plenary penance. This ridiculous accident, adds Fo% 
liappened anno 1^41 , in the reign of King Henry the Eighth* 

^ ENTRANCING. 

flieronymus Cardanus, of Milan, writes of himself, that h<^ 
could pass as of^ as he pleased into such an eostacy, as on- 
ly to have a soft hearing of the words of such as spoke to hisi^ 
^ut not any understanding of them. Nor at such times was 
tie in the least sensible of any bodily pain ; though troubled 
with the gput, he felt none of its twitches or pollings. The 
beginning of the transition was at first in the head, and thenee 
it spread all down the back bone. At first he could find a 
iort of separation from the heart, as if the soul was departing^ 
-iind this was communicated to the whole body, '^ as if a door 
0|>cned." He adds, that he saw all he desired with his eyei^ 
and that images of whatever he wished to summon before 
liira, woods, mountains, livmg creatures, &c. appeared dis- 
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finctly. Card&Dus ascribes this extrnofVbiarv&euUy to iin 
extreme vivachy ofimagifiation ; but sometbi^ mort seems 
required to account for it. He had probably, in his physical 
organization y some share of the same transitive power which 
basy in later times, been so memorably exemplified in the case 
of Colonel Townshend, thus related by Dr. Cheyne: 

^ Colonel Townshend, a gentleman of honour and integri- 
ty, had for many years been afflicted with a nephritic com- 
plaint. His illness increasing, and bis strength decaying, he 
came from Bristol to Bath in a litter, in autumn, and lay at 
the Bell Inn, Dr. Baynard and I (Dr. Cheyne) were called 
Ijp him, and attended him twice a day ; but bis vomitings con- 
tinuing still incessant and obstinate against all remedies, we 
despaired of his recovery. While he was in this-'condition, 
he sent for us one morning ; we waited on him, with Mr. 
Skrine, his apothecary. We found his senses clear, and his 
mind calm ; his nurse and several servants were about him. 
He told us he had sent for us, to give him some account of an 
odd sensation he had for some time observed and felt in him- 
self; which was, that, composing himself, he could die or ex- 
pire when he pleased, and yet by an effort, or some how, be 
could come to life again : which he Had sometimes tried be- 
fore he sent for us. • We heard this with surprise ; but as it 
was not to be accounted f#r from common principles ^ we 
tx>uld hardly believe the fact as he related it, much less give 
any account of it ; unless he should please to make the exper- 
iment before us, whirh we were unwilling he should do, iest^ 
in his weak condition, he might carry it too far. 'He contin- 
ued to talk very distinctly and sensibly, above a quarter of 
an hour, about this surprising sensation, and insisted so much 
on our seeing the trial made, that we were at last forced to 
i^mply^ We all three felt his pulse first ; it was distinct,, 
though small and thready ; and his heart bad its usual beat- 
ing. He composed himself on his back, and lay in a stili 
posture some time ; while 1 held his right hand, Dr. Baynard 
laid his hand on his heart, and Mr. Skrine lield a clean look- 
ing-glass to his mouth. I found his pulse sink gradually, till 
at last t could not feel any, by the most exact and nice touch. 
Dr. Baynard could not feel the least motion in his heart, noi- 
Mr. Skrine the least soil of breath on the bright mirror he held 
to his mouth ; then each of us, by turns, examined his arm, 
heart, and breathy but could not, by the nicest scnuiny, dis- 
cover the least symptom of life in him. We Masoned a long 
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time about this odd appearance as well as we coold^ and all 
o( us Judging It inexplicable and unaccountable, and finding 
he stiH continued in that condition, we began to conclude that 
he had indeed carried the experiment too far, and at last were 
satisfied he was actually dead, and were just ready to leave 
him. This continued about half an hour. A^ we were go- 
ing away, we observed some motion about the body, and upr 
on examination, found his pulse and the motion of his heart 
gradually retorning; heb^anto breathe gently, and speak 
. softly; we were all astonished to the last degree at this un- 
expected change, atid after some further conversation with 
Urn among ofirselves, went away fully satisfied as to all the 
particniars of this fact, but confounded and puzzled, and not 
aUe to form any rational scheme that might account for it.'' 

SIGNS AND TOKENS. 

The people of Reading were a few years ago thrown into 
considerable uneasiness, by certain strange signs and tokens 
with which their bread came impressed to them from the ov- 
en. One old lady could distinctly trace at the bottom of a 
loaf which she received, the outlines of a death's head and 
cross bones, and was so shocked at what she imagined to be 
a most appalling omen, that she immediately took to her bed. 
Another person, in the bloom of life and health, saw imprint« 
ed in most legible characters, ** Died 20th of September/' 
and concluded that fate had taken this mode of warning her 
of the day which it was appointed unto her to die. iThe bread 
of a thin] was marked in large, but not bold letters, with the 
word ^ J^erar^Offt." The amazed purchaser showed the loaf 
to an ingenious neighbor, who discarding the idea of any sa« 
pematmal agency, thought that the word might be a harmless 
device of the baker's, to intimate his wish that bread might 
rise in price. The wits of the whole parish were soon at work 
to account for these marvellous appearances ; and the inqui- 
ry which ensued, led to the following simple, though certain- 
ly not very creditable solution of the mystery : 

It appeared that in consequence of some alterationun St. 
Giles' church-yard, several large flat tomb-stones had becoiyie 
superfluous articles, since the persons over whom they had 
been placed had sunk into the narrow house at so dist^nt'a 
period, that no friend lived to insist on the dead retaining the 
little privilege of that sculptured Hicjacet^ which duty or af^ 
lectien contributed to th^r memory^ It happened that the 

24 
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.dMfi(b»w«nlni for die tune was chief baker of the 4^^ and 
lieliKiked witha longiag^eye oQthese'iiice Jat|ioliihed 8t<mcs, 
for his oven wanted fsesh bottooiiiig. Whether be went to 
chmsehorcaaieotiCQf ehurchyitwasall thesame; heiieTar 
patacd the flat polnhed atones, bul he thought of the hottam 
of hk oven. In a bold hour he winked at parochiai do^, 
removed the tabbCs, and g^fiediiia breait hy placing thmn 
in that fier^r plaee, which he thought aacsed from all eyes but 
Ue own. But the stones, though nicely polished by the wear 
of years, yet retained some marks of tlieir ongimd destioa* 
tmn, and these diecisfaed traces they very natncaUyio^^artad 
10 the bottom of the baiter's bread. 
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HAUNTED 6£D-ROOM. 
Jhrofessor Gassendi, in one of hu letters, says, that he was 
consulted by his friend^aad patron, the Comt D'Alais, gov^ 
emorof Froveoce, on a phttiiomenoo that haunted Ms herf 
danber, while he was at Marseilles on some business reb* 
tive to his office. The Count lold Gassendif that for savoral 
sueceasive ofghtSf as soon aa the candle was ta^en away, he 
and hisCoontess saw a luminous specirey sometimes »of aa 
oval, and sometimes of a triangular form ; that it always in^ 
mediately disappeared when a light was brought into the 
foom; that he often struck at it, but coqld discover nothmg 
dolid. Gassendi, as a nalnraiplulosopher^ endeavored to ao* 
countior it; sometimes attriboting ittosorae defect of vision, 
or to aome* dampness of (he apartment ; inatnttati^,thatf«»» 
hapsit might be sent from heaven to himlo ^ive hitn warn* 
tog in due^me of somfthing that would hapfMa. 'Hieapec^ 
tre still continued its visits all the time that he sti^ed U JWar« 
seiUee. Some years afterward, on their .return^ to Aix, the 
Countess D'AJais confessed to her husband that she played^ 
hhn this trick, by pieans of one of her wooaien pkoed timter 
the bed with a phial of Ahosphoni^ with an intention to 
frighten him away from MarseiUes, a place sn which skat did* 
liked to live. 



PRODIGAL tl£CLAIM&0, 
The tutor of a noble youth having vainly endeainnrod, Jbg 
aU pemaaskma, to reform the dissolute manners of his piipB, 
which dhigraced his birth and ancestors, and despakiag of 
^ngany good, had, by the advice of the cekbralcd Bosr* 
haavei w^ relates the story, recourse lo .achenuon} stmia« 
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fKB, winefi mtcooidsd to lii9i»>iBh« Astllt grtfedcss jFWilh 
It J asleep in the ssme ciiamber wkh Ms tutor, tlvt iMer rose 
pmirteiy in the middle of the night, and opoaftiebfElirtibio 
the hed^ester, near the leet of the peveonadeep, wroiolas 
nameinkiree letters with phosphorus, adding three* other 
upoMls to adinonbh him to repent, or expeel present denffa. 

Tbbdone, he relkes privi^V^^^? ^^ nmlog a noise 
soon after, wakes thejroofh; iMtt seems hinweif aU the whHe 
flwt asleep. The young profligate, startiodwith the noise, 
rea» himself m Ae bed, ondanxioosly caUs out to know the 
cause ol the cMnHtonce. He reeemd mvaoswer ; amd look- 
iog about, sees with horror the bhie UaBing kttsrft! He 
awakes his oompanion,^ and pmnts out to him tlie writing. 
The fatter protesting that he coold see noshing, helped to in- 
ersase his frigfaft. Events were Hien ealled to bring eandlss ; 
upon tlie appearance of which the words disappeared. The 
aervanis too, as previously instructed, denied that thej^ saw 
ai^ thing ; and the prodi^ himselfy on lookingagofn, wns 
sorprised to ind that ^ writing had vamshedn Tlw servants 
q«nt die room^ leai^n^ a cancfte, which shone upon the tmard ; 
^ iniot Slaying ii4th ins affrighted' disdnle, persuaded Ittm 
i»goto sleepy asciiMog what hud passed to a dream. Re- 
IniBttig hims^ to bed, he poia oat thefig^; but tb^^OST 
yooHv nosooner casts his eyes townv^ the &tat pUee, fbon 
thennae letters appear anew. ^11 again is kmentable out- 
tff* The tutor now feigning himself aftighted, owns wiHi 
ftwrnbiing that he sees tiie l^rs, and takes the o{^)oltanil^ 
to advise his werd\o ojbey the mii^Gle, and repent in earnest. 
Candle were then brooght mi afresh ; the patient (for an he 
may weH be eatted) was removed to another room ; the Mor 
or pbyslciaa sat up with him the rest of the night ; and sucli 
Was the permanent impression made on the mind of the youth, 
that (him that moment he t>ecame remarkable for the virtu* 
oos'Steadiness of his life. 



S£rz;iNG A GHOST. 
Madame Deshoulieres, the French poetess, was iavitedi^y 
tlie Count and Countess de Lamevllle, to pass some time at 
their dtateau, several leagues from Paris. On b^ firrrval, 
she was freely offered the chdce of afl the bed^hamtiefv In 
the mansion, except one, which, from ^e strange noises that 
Imd been lot some time noeturnaity heard within it, was gen- 
eraiy bdienvilJo be haunted^ and as such had been proseii- 
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bed. Madame Deahoalierts was no sooner informed of cbk 
cifdirafaiiice by her frtends, than to their great surprise and 
terror, abe imBotediately declared her resolution ci oecapying 
diis dreaded roomi in preference to any other* The Count 
looked aghast as she disclosed this determination ^ and in a 
tremuloos voice entreated her to give up so rash an iotentioQ, 
since however brave curiosity miglit at present make her, it 
was probable that she might pay very dearly for its gcatifica* 
tion. The Countess observing that all that her hosmind said 
Ihiled of intimidating the higb-spirited Madame Deshoolieres, 
now added her peisaasions, to divert her friend from ian en- 
terprise from which the bravest mam might shrink appalled. 
All the aiguAents that could be urged, were insufficient to 
shake the determined purpose of the adventurer. Her cour- 
age rose superior to these representations of the dangers to 
which she was going to expose herself because she was con- 
vinced that they owed their colouring to superstition actii^ 
upon weak minds; Ae ent.ertained no faith in the *^ fleshy 
arm'' of a departed spirit, and from an immaterial one her 
life was safe. Her noble host and hostess pleaded, pitied, 
blamed, but at length yielded to her wish of takii^ posses- 
sion of the haunted chamber. Madame Desboulieres mund it 
^randasdSf^iottf; the windows dark from the thickness 
of the walb; the chimney antique, and of cavernoas depth. 
As soon as Madame was undressed, she stepped into bed, or* 
dered a large candle to be placed in a bracket which stood on 
a stand near it, and enjoining her chamber maid to shot the 
door securely, dbmissed her. Having provided herself with 
a book according to custom, she calmly read her usual time, 
and then sunk to repose. She was soon roused by a noise at 
the door ; it opened, and the sound of footsteps succeeded; 
Madame DeshouUeres immediately decided that this must be 
the supposed ghosi, and tharefore addressed it with an assu- 
rance tnat, if it hoped to frighten her from her purpose of de- 
tecting the impostor which had created such foolish alarm 
tfiroughout the castle, it would find itself disappointed in the 
attempt, for she was resolutely bent on penetrating and expo- 
sing it at all hazards. No answer was returned; the threat 
was reiterated, but all to no purpose. At length the intruder 
came in contact with a large screen, which it overturned so 
near the bed, that getting entangled in the curtains, which 
played loosely on their rings, they returned a sound so sharp, 
diat one under the influence of fear would have taken it for 



the shntt tcoeun of .an iioi}det spirit ; bot MU^^me wm per^ 
lectly juhdismayed^ as she afterwards declared. Oa tiie cotk' 
trary^shecoDlanued to ipterrogatethe nocturnied vbitery whom 
she suspected to be one of the domestics^ but it still niaintaii>> 
ed an tmbroken ulence, though nothing could be less quiet in 
jts movements^ for it now ran against the stand on which stood 
4he heavy candle and candlestick, which feU with a thunder* 
Ing noise. At lengthy tired of all these exertion^, it came and 
rested ttselfagainst the foot of the bed. Madame Deahoa- 
lieres stilt retaining her self-possession, immediately exclaim^ 
ed, ^ Ah I now I shall ascertain what thou art f^ at the same 
time she extended both her hands towaids the place against 
which she felt that ihe i/itruder i|ras resting. They came in 
contact with two ears, soft as velvet, which she.firiDly erasp- 
ed, determined to retain her hold, until tl^e morning should 
l^nd its tight. to discover to whom or to what they belong^. 
Day at length rdeased her from the awkward, painful posi- 
tion in which she had remained for so many hours, and dis* 
covered her prisoner to be Gros Blanc, a large dog belonging 
to the chateau, and as worthy, if faith and honesty deserve 
the title, as any of its inhabitants. Far from resenting the 
bondage in which Madame Deshoulieres had so long kept 
him, he licked her bands ; while she enjoyed a hearty laugh 
at this ludicrous end to ao adventure, for the encounter of 
which she had braced her every nerve. 

In the meantime the Count and Countess, wholly given up 
to their fears, had found it impossible to close their eyes do- 
ring the night. The trial to which their friend had exposed 
herself, grew more.terrible to their imagination the more they 
dwelt upon it, till they at length persuaded themselves that 
death would be the inevitable consequence. With these fore- 
bodings lliey>ipcpceeded as soon as it .was light to the apart- 
ment of Madame Deshoulieres : scarcely had they courage 
to enter it, or to speak when they had done so. 

from this state of petrefaction they were relieiired,.by their 
Arieod undrawing her curtains, and paying them the conipli* 
ments of the morning With a triumphant, look. She then re* 
lated all that had passed with an impressive solemnity ; and 
having roused intense curiosity to know.th^ catastrophe, she 
said, ^^ Monsieur, you shall no longer continue in an iHusioo, 
which long indulgence has endeared to you. There (point- 
ing to Gros Blanc^ is the nocturnal visiter, whom you have 
solongtakeafor-tbe ghost of your mothjeri" for such the 
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Coanc Imd eMduded it to be, from hii motlicr htk^ng been 
the iMt person who died at the chateau. ^< I will now/' con- 
tiaued the heroic lady, <^ complete my task, aod emancipate 
your mind from the shackles of superstition, by proving to 
you, that all which has so long disturbed the peace of your 
family, has arisen from natural causes.'' Madame nrosey 
made her friends examine the lock of the door, the wood of 
which was so decayed, as to render the tpcking of it useless 
against a very moderate degree of strength. This fkcility of 
entrance had been evidently the cause of Gros Blanc, vfho' 
liked not sleeping out of doors, making dioice of this room. 
Th^ rest is easily accounted for : Gros Blanc smelt, and wish:- 
cd to possess himself of the candle, in attempting which he ' 
committed all the blunders, and caused all the noises which 
had disturbed the silen((e of the night ; and he would have ta- 
ken possession of the bed also, if he had not given the lady 
an opportunity of seising his ears. Thus are the most simple 
events magnified into omens of fearfiil and supernatural 
agency. 

MARSHAL SAXG. 
The celebrated Marshal Saxe having arrived with a part 
of his army at a village where they were to pass the night, 
proposed sleeping in an apartment in an old castle, which 
had been long neglected,^ and was believed- to be haunted by 
spectres, whose nightly yells were often heard by thctse who 
dwelt beneath its walls. It was not to be supposed that a 
warrior like Marshal Saxe was to be terrified by such reports, 
fr<Hn taking possession of his destined chamber. He accord- 
ifigly went to bed at his usual time ; but had not been long 
asleep, before he was awaked by the most horrid noi^ his 
-ears had ever heard ^ and while he was endeaviunng to recol- 
lect himseK, the door of 'his chamber opened, and a human 
figure of very hirge dimensions appeai^ed at the side of fab 
h6dL The marshal instantly discharged his pistol at the sup- 
posed spectre, which appeared to strike him, as he fell upon 
theHodr; he then rose from his be^, and aimed a strode of 
his sabre at the figure : but the blade found a resistance, and 
shivered in his hand. At this moment the apparition rose, 
and beckoned the Marshal to follow ; be obeyed the sum* 
mons, and attended him to a kmg gallery, where a trap^deor 
opetied, and they'fiunk into a cavern, which communicatini 
with a soblerrafieous apartment occupied by a band o( cohi<<- 
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^rsy one of wlioni; clad in complete ariiieiir,^nLT«r9ed the cat- 
tle eveiy tiight, to deter any person from inhabiting it^ It 
thus appearai that the steel had resisted'the ball^ and sMtrefvtf 
^e Marshal's sword ; but the villain was knocked down by 
its force, from which he, however, quickly recovered. Mar- 
shal Saxe, with his usual presence cNf mind, told them who he; 
was, and laid before them the danger of detaining him, whea 
he had a surrounding; army, who would dig ta the centre oY 
the eartk to find him ; but, at the same time, gave them zsx 
assurance, that tf they would conduct bim back to his cham- 
ber, he would never relate the history of that night while it 
could do them harm* The coiners p^id a ready obedienoe 
to his wiU, and he kept his wi»-d with them, till a subsequent 
discovery of their retreat gave him full liberty to relate thf$ 
extraordinary story. 
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A GHOST'S EVIDENCE. 

On a trial* once held in Marp^land, the pnncipal witness 
grounded all his charges on the information of & ghost/ The 
following narrative, selected from an old Magazine, may 
probably exhibit that species of evidence in a correct point 
of view :7*- 

A former, on Jiis return from the market at .Sootham, in 
the county of Warwick, was murdered. ' A^nan wenttlie 
next morning to hts wife, and inquired if her husband came 
home the evening before— she replied no, and that she was 
under the utmo^ adxiety and terror on that account. Year 
terror, said he, cannot equal mine, for !ast night, as I lay in 
bed, quitei awake, the apparition of your husband appeared to 
me, showed me several. ghastly stabs in his body, tohi me he 
had been murdered by such a person, and his carcase put in* 
to SDcb a marble pit« 

Tiie alarm was given^the pit searched, the body found, & 
the wounds answered the description given of them. The 
man whom the g^pst had accuse was apprehended and com- 
mitted on a violent suspicion of murder. His trial came on 
at Warwick, before the Lord Chief Justice Raymond, when 
the jmy would have c(mvicted, as rashly as the justice of the 
peace had committed him, had not the judge cheeked them. 
He addressed himself to them' in w<»rd$ to this purpose t-^-^ 
<f I think, gentlemen, you seem' inclined to lay more stress on 
the evidence x>f an appariHpn, than it will bear. I cannot say 
that I glye much credit t» these kind of alories } but be thrtt 
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wit «ilt,«retereaorigiittofiriloiroi]r ovo |Kbate ofka^tmB 

here : we Are now m a court of law, and must detecnuRe ac- 

'coKiiiig to it : and I know not of any law now iniieifig which 

/wiM admit of th€le8tiaiooy.of an apparttton } oat yet, if it did, 

dolh the ghost appear to give evidence. '^/Gcier/? says he, 

^ call the 'ghosty^ which was thrice done^ to no manner of 

IHivpoae : il appeared not. ^ Gendeman of the jury/' cqo« 

limied the judge, ^^ the prisoner at the l^ar^is you have heard 

li(y Amdeniahle wknessesy is a.maniOf .^e most uaUemi^d 

chacaater,>nor hath it appeared in •ihe course of the examina- 

tiooy that .there was any mannered quarrel or gcudge hetween 

him and the parly deceased. I do verily bc^eve him pet« 

iectly innocent, and as there is no evidence against him dr 

4her poaitiKe or circumstantial, he must be acquitted. >fiut 

from many circumstances which have arose 4uring the tnal, 

1 do strongly suspect that4be<gentleman who saw the appa- 

rition, was himself the mundarer, in^wluch case he might easi« 

J^ asoeitaK) the pit, the stabs, .&C without asnr supernatural 

jiasistaDce i and on such suspicion, I i^all thiok myself justi- 

^fittd in.QQ0Hntlting him to.close custody^ till the matter can 

he 4juctfaer ioquiced iato.^^ This was irommHatdy dDne, and 

a warrant was granted for searching his house, 4vhen .suoh 

atrfMigiproafi^of guilt appeaced i^iosthim, that, he confessed 

^moffder, and was executed atihe next assizes. 

It is hoped that %h\s sifi^k xelcaion of a matter of ,&ct^ 
gkoiw.on record, will he a suficient cause to others, xiot to he 
«tf ar hasty inlying crjedk to-the testimony of appacitiooa. 

THE BARBER^S GHOST.— ^ Pact. 
. A^gentleman travelling aonie years aince in one of the 
aouthern States, called at an, inn, and .requested entertain- 
ment for the oight« The host informed him, that it was out 
i>f his power to accommodate him, ,as his kouse was already 
^U. fie.entreated bim .to lodge him, as he was almost ex* 
•hausted with travellings as .well ashis .beast. A fter much so- 
iicitation, tbe host consented to. entertain him, provided h^ 
• vauld sleep in a certain chamber that had long remained un- 
occupied, in consequence oi a belief that i^ was haunted hy 
.the ghost of a barber, who was reputed to have been murder- 
•ed. in that room a Awnber of years, sif^e.. ^ Very well/^ said 
tiie guest, ^^ I am not afraid oi the |^ipst-*-take care of my 
horae, and^pnepare me aome aupper.'^ After taking sonie 
sefcestunent| he infuiced of the h<4t jfaowandin wh^f Bunner 
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the chamber In which he was to lodge^ was hatmted. The 
host replied, that those who had lodged in the rooni| stated, 
that shortly after they rsthed to rest, an unknown voice was 
beard, in a trembling and protracted accent, saying, ^ Do you 
want to be shaded f^ ^^Wel!," replied the guest, <<if he 
comes, I will let him shave me.'^ He then requested that he 
might be shown to the apartment ; in going to which, he was 
conducted through a long room, where were seated a great 
number of persons at the gaming table. Feeling a curiosity 
which almost every one possesses, after having heard ' ghost 
stories,' he carefully searched every closet in his apartment^ 
but could discover nothing but a large basin. He then went 
to bed; but feeling much fatigued, he did not close his eyes 
to sleep immediately, (which is often the case when one Is 
excessively tired) and in a few moments he imagined he 
heard the voice as represented to him by the host. He arose 
from his bed, and searched every part of his chamber, but 
Could discover nothing. He then went to bed, but no sooner 
had he b^n to compose himself to sleep, than the question 
was repeated. He then arose and went to his window ; the 
sound appeared to proceed ih>m that quarter, and stood 
awhile silent* After a few moments of suspense, he i^ahi 
heard the sound distinctly. Convinced liiat it waft nottk 
without, he opened his window, when it was repeated full t6 
his ear. On closer examinMion he observed that the limb of 
a ^^ venerable oak," which stood under his window, projected 
so neartothehouse,^ason every breath of wind to grate 
against the shingles, creating a sound resembling the kiterro- 

fation '< Do vote toani fQ%e ^hct^vedf^ Having satisfied 
imself that this ghost was nothing more or less than the Bmb 
of a tree, coming in contact with the house, he again went to 
bed, and attempted to go to sleep ; but was interrupted by 
peals of laughter in the room below, where the gamblers were 
assembled. Thinking he could turn his discovery to his own 
advantage, he took the sheet from his bed, and wrapped it 
around him, and taking the basin in his hand, descended to 
the room of the gamblers, and suddenly opening the door, 
rushed in, exclaiming in a tremulous voice, << Do— you— want 
—to— be — sha^^ved ?'' .Terrified at this sudden interrupt 
tion, they left the room in the greatest confusion ^ some tum^ 
bling down stairs over the heads of others. He then delibe- 
ratefy put his basin under the table, and gathered an immense 
sum of^money into it, which had been left diereupon, secured 
it, and retired peaceably to resK 
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llin iilinini I ■■JMinn l^^iadiedialdj asked him if he 
emayvdm good night's. foL He replied in the adknative 
^ WeO, fio iMiider/' sMd the host, << for the gboet^ iostsad of 
going to his orael pbce, aade nnistake^cuBe iotooor CDOSBy. 
and cumd off eveiy cent of onr money P The goe% with- 
am beiof the least anspected^ qoieily ate Us hrediL&sty nod 
depasted addl his ^ahmhle Uaasave. 

JOHN BULL *AND fiROTHER JONATHAN. 
Doring^thelate fmr, a small: sdMwner, ladra with silkai 
winfsami faraAdj, hdongiogto Stoningtan^Comiectica^ was 
hn i hid oalmg homeward passage froai France, hya Britirii 
nnscd hiigj when the iBHowing dhdbgne took plaoe hctween 
the nemmandlHg oAcse of the brig and the mastaa#. the 
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irmifaft Hallo!* 

^^Mer* Who ooBMBaodi the Bchoanci ^ 

fnmkML Whj Brother Jonathan os'd to, hut I do now; 

HtfiDV. BrodKr JbnathsD ?~who ifae d-*l is Bkether 
jvontnanf 

Fonlase. Wh^ yoq mast be m danM IM nol taluwar 
Brother Jonaih Ml tvfij bod^ in town knawo him.. . 

wificctm Stnd yooT boat on* boardk 

YimAee. I dont know whether I shall ornol; for the 
kaat^s sll sog^^ and I ain't got no new dothcs-^Brother Jon- 
athan^ got a new coat, if Iwc'samindtogobemay^ l|^fm 
aom i disi>. # . 

<Mber. Stride L ' 

MitAve. Strike > Whjr t aia*t got nobody hem to strike 
hot fodmr, he^ eookh^, and he's cnu&y ; and if I strike him 
heV strike riritt back s^ain, so it's no/ose. 

0|Eoer. What are yois loaded with ? 

Monkee^ Bale goads, and Iie|iS| and hen^ hosbaads^aad 
habgobKns, and long-faced gentry. 

Ofiieer. Where are yoii bound to ? 

Inmkie* S-t-o*n i-n g-tH>-w«n-»* 

Ogker. Where's your <» bale goods ?'* 
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• By thk tioM, BrothM Jooetbss badtnaidad tbt brig, whf^w 
he wa# ccmbp«1ImI to Mwaia iieiii (b» tsbeeseii watfenspaioefl by 

the Biitiib officer. 
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Ymkee, There dicy be.* 

Officer, You d^^d fed, do you caUlheia ^^ bale good*?" 

yankee. Why sartm : Don't you ? 

(Mcer. Where's your " hens and hen's husbands ?" 

Yankee* There they be, in that are coop there« ^ 

Officer. Where's your ^4iobgobii«s ?" 

I&mkee* There they be;, in tlmt are tother great lacge 
eo(» there. 

Officer, Where's your ^ bng fac'd ^gentry ?^' 

Yankee. There they be, io that are .pig stye. 

Officer^ Have you got any thing to drink on board ? 

jfmiee. We had aome rum when we icome »wayi but 
the tag's away down under ihe4pad there, and if you try you 
can't g«t jt, 6o it's no use. 

THe British officer bavii^ received but iktie satislu^tioiiK 
and havingy no doubt, become disguatod at the seeaung igno* 
ranee «f the Yanbeej relumed on board of his br%; and, $^ 
ter ordering Brother Jonathan a b^ob^ sivaips&| >to teach hioi 
wisdom, led the poor ^tapk oreahtres to iake care of them- 
selves ! A few days afterwards, the vessel arrived at Boston 
with a eaigo valued at one hundred ihauaand dcUar^ ! ! 

YOUTHFUL GALLANTKY. 
in 'the Uite conflict between the United States frigate Prts* 
ideot, and the British ship of war Little Beljt, a. gunner's boy 
on bimrd the frigate who had his arm broken by a shot, while 
under the hands of the sm^eon in the cook^Mtydrequested that 
he woidd make 'haste in dressing iiis wound, that he might 
gel on dea^^agsin. On tfie surgeon's asking him what lie 
could do on deck, wounded as he was, l^e£tile Ainerioaa 
rcfilied, ^' Jf I can do no more, J oanat hatt oaarry ear^ridg* 
egmdbeehoi at.^ The heroism of ifais bul haratKaola4 
the earnest attenlian of the Seoretaiy of the Navy. 
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From OeDeek ftf POORBOBERTihe SCRIME. 

«* A f|IU« dty-^ci tUfith clew, 

TmfmXjy\hne c»ik>»i makes a vear, 

Now thM would baf a cow aod keep her-- 

Two Mtitt of e1oth«^— a score of ibeep, or 

Tweaty good thiap titto -tao^ cheaper.^ oto «onac 

There is a pteaiBtnt 4itde vSlage whidi«tandson4iebor« 
ders of a smwi lakein the weslerik fMiit of Connecticut. A 



• Poioiing to fMOs baodiM of alsfiboarde and ^bfoglei, which <Im 
took wHb tia OB hit oatward jpisnse, as a corsdag fsTiUsfiaqpir. 
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tavern, the only one in town, kept at the sigh oftheCfr^y 
Goose, entertained the passing stranger, and in the winter > 
evenings was tb^ place where we held our dances — for old 
Robert used to dance In his young days. I remember well 
the merry evenings I have enjoyed there, and methinks I 
could still << tire down" the puny striplings of the present day. 
Among th^ companions of our recreations were (wo, whose 
vivacity and wit, I could not but admire — and whose good 
nature and virtues I could not but love. — Absalom Activ£ 
was the eldest of my friends ; his/ather was poor, but he gave 
Absalom a good common education, and then bound him an 
apprentice to a respectable waggon^maker of the town.-— 
When I saw Absalom last, before my late visit to Applebu- 
ry, it was his birth and wedding night. Just twenty-three 
years old, he married black-eyed Susan, as we called her — 
and she might as well have been called red lip'd Susan, for I 
never saw cherries redder. He had taken a shop for himself, 
and having got a journeyman from New-Yoris, had added 
the making of chaises to his old business. 

Absalom was frugal, above all Absalom was tbmpebats. 
'^Grog and I," he nsed to say, >^ are sworn enemies." Not 
but now and then he would take a glass of wine, or mug of 
flip with a friend ; but he drank sparingly. — They do say^ 
though, that on the fourth of Jul v> his eyes sparkled a Ittfle, 
and he could not say Shiboleth for the soul of him. But 
that's neither here not there : he was a sober man. 

And what do you think was the consequence ? Why, when 
I went to Applebury last October, who should I hear'em talk 
of but the good Squire Active. Why he has money to lend i 
he owns two of the best farms on the sooth side of the lake— - 
the poor all bless him, he now rides in his coach, on which is' 
painted a Bee, an Ani^ and a Qlast tm side doum with this 
motto— ^* iKDCSTftT — TEMPBBANCB-^^y thcfe I rkk.'' 

Edward East, my other friend and companion, received 
from hit father a fortune of five thousand pounds. At the 
age of nineteen he took his degree at Yale, with singular hon- 
or* The study of the law suited best his capacity and incli- 
nation : he studied this science under the most approved mas- 
ters, and at twenty three he appeared at the bar. f never 
shall forget the day when he made his first plea.— All Apple- 
burr went down to hear him, for Edward was a iavorite of 
the people; and well he might be, for there wasn't a single 
one in all the villagei but could tell of some good and kind 
<Uiig he had done. 



The taose he plead for a poor widow woiriao. Yoa may 
reiaemb^-— it was old Mrs. Rodgers, who sold ginger-breali 
aiKi beer just above the stocks and whipptng-pbst^ north of 
the meeting-house. She bad an only daughter, a sweet iitde 
rose-bud just seventeen, who was the solace and delight of her 
Iife««— An unfeding landlord demanded the sacrifice of Mary^ 
or threatened her ruin. 

Well, the court was opencd-^^tbe witnesses examined— -end 
it came to Edward's turn tP speak. He rose — O ! he was a 
Imnd^ome man, bat now his cheeks look'd pale — his lips 
trembled — and his white hand shook. My heart trembled 
for lear he would not go on— by and by his voice rose— his 
cheeks returned to their colorr— he raised his arm most grace* 
felly, and his eyes sparkled — ^you might have heard a pin fall. 
He in one moment did stir up the feelings so against the hard 
hearted landlord, that every one was in a rage. And then 
painted the sufferings of the widow and orphan — in spite of 
me I cried like a child. I never loved him half so well in 
my life. Our parson, I remember, said that ^< the oil of elo^ 
quence was on his toi^e^ and the honey of persuasion dis* 
tilted from his lips.'' 

I leH him just on the eve of being married to Eunice Heart- 
free. She was.worthy of htm, she danced delightfully— sung 
sweetly-^ould spin fifty knots a day, and the parson's wife 
was heard to say that ^^ she made the best pudding of any one 
in the village, e^Ecept herself." 

Now until the first of October^ I had not been to Applebu* 
ry for eighteen years. — ^Just as the old town clock struck four^ 
i entered the village. My heart fluttered. I looked anxious- 
iy around in hopes to meet the welcome of my friends. A 
gloom and sullen stillness seemed to pervade the vilh^. Pres- 
tatty the bell toUed-^a funeral procession approached— t 
ad^hted at the inn, and immediately inquired who was dead. 
H Alas the day I (exclaimed tlie old tavemkeeper who did 
not know me) there goes the remains of a man, who eighteen 
years ago was the most promising youth in all the country* 
Fortune---education — ^genius, alt united to render him every 
thing. But the morning bitters— the noontide dram— and 
the evening sling, have withered the finest flower in nature'si 
liprdeft. PoorLasy! God rest him!" 

Edward had been iNTtBMPCRATS — ^Intemperance begat 
idleness and neglect of business — ^poverty and wretchedness 
Mlowed— and he who m^hc have relleeted honor on hif 
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taoimtryy poisoned by grog, died a bcjggar. But ^idab otffia- 
tgs tread lightly on his ashe% for be wat your kinsniftDy' and 
1^ you woidd avoid hia fate^ dedare wiih my Irieod Active.* 
that ' yon and grog are aworii eneoiiea.' 

A GOOD EXAMPLE* 
Colonel B ■ ■ was a man of amiable maoaer^t and a 
well iiiibrmed mind. Being mudi employed in pobHebost- 
net», which called him from place to place^ ardent spirits wa^ 
often 9H belbre Mm, with 9fi iavitatioii to drinkt At &Rst he 
look a social glasa for civility's sake* But at lei^tb a hai^t 
was formed^ imd appetite began to crave its customary iadul- 
c^eoce. He drank more largelyi and once or twice ««s^lJi;^ 
overcome. His friends were alarmed. He was upon die 
brink of a precipice^ from which many have fallen to &e lav* 
est pitch of wretcbedaeaa. In his sober houtisi-iys saw tfae 
danger he was in. Swd he to himself, oat day when alone, 

'< Shall Coloael B ■ " rule, or shall mm ? If CoL B ' 

ruie, he and Me feniiy may be respeetabie and happy* But 
if rum rule, Col. B ■ ■ ■»■ as ruined, his property wasted, aad 
h'ls family made wretched." At length, said ne, <^ Colonel 
B ■ > ' ■ shall rule, and r^m obey.'^ And from tbat4toy 
Calonol B did rule^ He imaoodiately htofae off his 

intemperale habits and lived to a good old 9g^j vktuoos, i^ 
spected and happy. Let every one who haa ai^quk-edy oc is 
aequiring a similar habit, "^o end do '•^-•-•'— " 



IMPORTANT DISCO V£RY._Froffi« Mame Ptf^r. 
A few weeks ^inoe, bjeing belated in the afternoon aAhoMi 
doing an errand a few miles distaace, I resolved to attend to 
it eaifly in the mofmag» I awoke, and hasted from my bed^ 
and immediately beard the olook strike^ I counted ibar^ 
suroi thooglH 1, bereis somemistabe* lit was broad day, and 
botfimr* I coiddnot account for it ( but I saddled my hors^ 
and trotted off. h was actually as light as the^eveiHng is «^ 
ter sunset. The air was cool, and refreshing. It seined »^ 
ms^ter of enchantment.*-*My coltish old dobiHn deemed to 
entecintotheAfeof the jaunt, and I arrived home to my 
* break^Btft full of health and g end humour. I rose every moe^ 
Ding at four, went into the i^ld, and found it light enough t% 
wori&« The Ihouglhl stnick me that a couple of hours l&oix 
befiirehieakfeat would amount to a great deal. . 1 have fd- ^ 
dowed it up 4jver smce— my fields never lodued better— 4KeT» 



^rhfld «»ine kethli andsplrics; and my very oonscieiice 
Meiii» }fn|iroved. My m^kt 6til«tB witli her whole heart into 
the family revolution. My boys are ambilloos who shattgive 
tiie first call. My three girls used to be rather pale and ran- 
gmd; but since their early Hsmg, their eyes are as the dew 
drops of the morning, and their cheeks brighter than the bios*- 
aoms of the ield« Our breaktet table is adorned with clean 
dlihes, and tweet milk and batter. The cows t l i ema t Arcs , 
whieh go fo the pasture an hoar and a half earlier than they 
aaedtogo, seem toearter Imvi the faasily improvement, and 
my m'4e even insists that thay actually give more milk than 
farmei4y. One thing more I did not mean to mention, vs it - 
J^ a family afair ; but as it is the best of all, IwiU hint it for 
the encouragement of oth^r girls. My etdest daughter darah 
was eighteen six years ago, was thin featured, and never seem« 
ad to get along, m to proipectSy in so prmnising a way as 
some others. But these mornings have made her appear 
half a dozen years 3roonger, and six times as handsome : and 
hetwe^ ourselves, my neighbour Ducon's son, one of the 
most steady, industrious sons which a finther could wish, has 
l>een emning and going, and has to^ay asked me a quesAon,' 
n^ich I think is to end In something. 

Since my pn^ii^of early rising, I iiave observed some 
ihrmefs^ the sun an hdur or two high, <in the morning, half 
dressed, calling out, ^The oatlfe in the grain f shooboyf 
ahooboy I Whose are th^ ? Plague on 'em ! drive 'em to 
pound." The discovery which I have made is, that these are 
generally those fomlKes that sleep and snore away the room- 
ing- A FAHMCR 

Frowif^e fturtmouth Jt^tmal 
HALF AN HOUR TOO LATE. 
Ma. £Drroft— -The example of my cousin Peter Teiegraph 
»liaa at last determined me, though I fear somewhat too late 
to your paper^ to send you a sh^ account of myself, and to 
ask your advice in my affairs. I had In truth, determined to 
write to you last week ; but something or otjier put it out of 
my head, just as I was going to sit down-fj^nd I have now 
lordly time to tell you half my stoiy, 

I was bom, Mr. Editor, half an hour too late ; and though 
1 have been In a hurry ail my life, I have never been able to 
get back that single half hour. People may talk as much as 
Aey will about *< redeeming the firaef ' the thing is impcMSl- 
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ble. If die wheel had been torned beck jiisl h^ ao kom, 
when I WIS a bogr, it woold have changed the whole tenor of 
my life. 

The fint tiung I can recollect of my early childhood, is 
that I was always in <yfficuhy«-HilwBys haifan hour too bUe, 
When I got ap ki the morning, which I seidom did tiU moth* 
er had coaxed me, and my father threatened me, some ^ur 
or fife times each, I generally ibond the breakfast tat^e dear* 
ed, my bread cold, and not unfrequently my bowl of milk 
half devoured by the cat. I used tlien to swallow the milk, 
(and half the time in my hurry npHH it in my bosom) pat the 
bread in my pocket-Hinatch op my wrapper and hat, and 
without stopping to pat them on, hasten away to sdsooL I 
«ras half CM hour too hUe. Six times a week, I used to be 
poniahed for idleness, %rA generally two or three times /inore 
Mr eating my ^neakftist in school : besides beii^ kept in, and 
finding mvself too late for dinner for not reciting with my 
class in the morning. And all this arose from settii^ up 
half an hour too lafo at night* I was often scolded, aod 
sometimes whipped for it : went to bed crying, and in conse- 
^pience overslept myself half an hour the next morning* 

Thus passed the days of my childhood^-*- When 1 was 
ioiarteen years old, I was pbced in the shop of an En^tsh 
goods dfikr } amd though I certainly woiked very hard, and 
was always oot of breath, no better kick attended me there. 
That wicked half hour was never to be found. Take one 
day as a specimen of the rest. I sat up late one night, in 
copying some letters^ which ought to have been done the pre* 
ceding afternoon. The next morning I arose half an hour 
too &te. I could not arrange the goods in the shop before 
customers came in ; in the course c^ the day ever^ thing got 
Uk confusien* Taking the advantage dT a little leisure, I be- 
gan to Biit the goods in plaee— then remembered the letters 
which I had copied, and which were of great importance^ 
inn to the post-office, and found the mail had been gone Just 
ha^an hmtr* 1 came back in some perplexity, and resolved 
to be more panctual for the future. That I might carry this 
xesohition into iifimediate effect, I went to the desk and begsa 
Id draw off an account, which cny master had directed me to 
cafry to an attorney,, early in the morning. I was summon' 
ed away to carry home a bundle of silk which a lady had jusJ: 
purchased; hat determined to be right for once, I laid the 
bundle on the desk, yncto^mpleted the account. When it 
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was finished, I carried it to the lawyer^ and foond that the 
debtor had failed in the cout^se of the forenoon, and that 1 was 
half an hour too late to save any thing. I spent two hours 
in endeavoring to find otber prop^ty to attadi, but without , 
success; and then towards evening carried home the silk. 
The lady was gone to a ball ; and after waiting for me till her 
patience was exhausted^ had sent to another shop — ^I Was too 
late. 

My master when he heard these circumstances^ very grave- 
ly predicted my ruin, and dismissed ine from his employ- 
ment. I then'shipped on board a vessel which was bound to 
Europe, and pleased ray fancy for some days with the tko't 
of visiting distant countries, and seeing strange sights.*-! 
even put on some airs among my acquaintance, and began lo 
speak with contempt of those who had always lived at home« 
But the morning of my departure arrived ; and notwitlistan* 
ding the bustle and excitement, it was painful to leave home, 
perhaps forever. . I took my leave of my father, received my 
mother's warm kiss, lingered for a moment with my sisters, 
and hurried down to the wharf.— The ship had sailed Aa/jf* 
an hour ! 

What became of me next — ^hoW I went to work on a ibsm^ 
and got my hay in, haDT an hour after it began to rain, and 
brought m^ potatoes to market half an hour after the shipper 
had completed his cargo : how I abandoned this in despdr 
and became a merchant — ^how I insiured one vessel, half nui 
hour after she had arrived in port, and another one, half 
an hour after letters were in the post-office announcing her 
loss — how I purchased on speculation Uie notes of a dealer of 
doubtful credit, half an hour after all his property was attach^ 
ed, and how I became a bankrupt myself, it is fMUEKcetsai^r 
HOW to relate. My usual ill luck followed mie ; I was hxif 
on howr too late for every thing. * ? 

When I was twenty*three years of age^ J was dfieply ia 
love with a young lady of great beauty and virtue* I paid 
such attention as my feelings dictated^ and such as are ttsuBi«- 
Iv powerful enough on young ladies ; but some how or olher, 
I was always toolate. If I went to a ball with her^ the4raw^ 
ing had commenced before we anived, and we had t<r takip 
our station at the foot of the dance. If I invited her to walk> 
I was not ready to set out till the wind had' changed to the 
eaistward, and it was too cold to walk far ^ still I hoped I had 
made a favorable impression upon her; and after delaying ii 
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for fiome tine diat I might be surer of suecen, T vttiHired tr 
last to disclose my passion to her. She cast down her eyes, 
and bluskedy and looked agitated. My hope was ahnost tri* 
umphant. I threw myself at herfeet, and, with a load of 
suppressed emotion she entreated me to rise— *she hoped theie 
had been no misapprehension, but a regard to herself and to 
me equally required plain dealing. She had engaged herself 
to my rival half an hour before.. That wicked half hour ! 

I am now, Mr. Editor, forty-five y^s old, a bankrupt and 
« solitary bachelor. I have been to the best of my recMee* 
tioQ, oat of breath with hurry all my life; and yet I have al- 
ways been ha^ an hour too late. How shall I get half an 
hour ? Where u leisure to be found ? I have kept my dinner 
cpoliqg, on the table, while I have written these hasty lines te 
you. My old house-keeper, who knows my habits, tells me 
that there b one comfort in store for me — ^that I shaH not die 
till half an hmir afU r my time corner* What think you of 
h? In much haste youri PETER PUFF- ' 

From the Desk of POOR ROBERT the SCRIBR 

Kee^ jour bedsteads free from bugs : 

Air yoiir sheets and clean yoar rogs : • 

Let your cookery be neat : 

8et the table snug and sweet : 

Kd the boy the boots to cleao : 

Then the stranger'II call again. 

• On my last journey to Applebury, I kept a memorandnnr 
of whatever happened on the road worthy of observation. 
Many sage and notable remarks and adventures, I leave for 
the publisher of my posthumous works to arrange and give 
to the world* I now labor, not for fame or fortune, bat for 
ihe comfort of my felk>w-men, who are obliged to travel* 
And now all you tavern keepers, who live between Franks- 
burgh and Applebury, whether in cities, villages, or in the 
country, I pray you read this — «nd if you are not downright 
numbsculls, you cannot fail to derive some advantage from 
the perusal. 

Well, as I was telling you, I started from Applebury on 
old Dobbin. He could not rack an amble like the learned 
fKMiies of the present day ; but a right old fashioned Narra- 
ganset pacer; a sure foot and good spirits, together with great 
gentleness, rendered thee, old Dobbin, as far superior to them, 
as our fathers were superior to their degenerate sons. The 
^ealon was fine and ihe way pleasant. At night on the third 
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ty h«If dead with haii^r aad jfatlguey I stop* 
ped at a large aiid respectable looking tavern in Slq>eweil. 
at the sign of the hear and fiddler — ordered my horse up, and 
called for supper.. Alas, poor Robert, thought I, looking 
round the large and dirty bar-rooni| this promises but poor 
accorompodations. I would have proceeded further, but was 
absdutely too much jaded to think of moving a step. The 
table was spread, with a dir^ cloth, and half a dozen childreo 
bedaubed from ear to ear with candy and dirt hung round itj^ 
puliiog at the bread, and hauling the dishes out of place* 
The good hostess, (I shall never forget her ladyship) pres- 
ently enteied with a plate ef sausages, her hair like quills up- 
on the fretful Porcupine, etect and loose, occasionally swept 
in charming negligence through the gravy. I must however 
do her the justice to say that she scolded the children in a 
voice like V an Corlaer's trumpet, for their forwar^ess. 

I could easier bear the pawing of the children than the dia 
of th6 mother, and in kind accents ^^ asked the sweet little 
girl to come and speak to me." Next to flattering a woman's 
self, you can't please her better than to flatter her children^ 
The tone of the good woman instantly changed. ^^ Dolly, 
my dear, cried she, ruaand buss the man." Dolly ran to 
give me the buss. It would h^Lvepesed a stronger stomach 
than mine. I had not time to consider, so taking up the 
young one, 1 turned from the mother, and scowled my face 
as grimly as hunger, fatigue and anger could help me to do, 
the young one started, scratched, scrabbled and squalled lHi# 
a pig in a gate, and by this luc|cy expedient I escaped the 
contact of the young one's chops. 

Supper over, I retired to bed — but not to rest. The most 
loathsome and detestable of all plagues to the weary travellei 
came out from their hiding places, like the swarm of hungry 
Visigoths on sleeping Rome, as our parson woi:^ say, and as 
ittany boon in purgatory would not have been more wptcb^ 
cd. Welcome morning at length dawned. I dragged on my 
dirty boots — paid my bill-amounted old Dobtnn, aud mayl 
never see Applebury again, tf I stop a second time at the 
Bear and Fiddler. 

The neit night I arrived at the most delightful o(M villa- 
ges. How changed the scene I My landlady was as neat as • 
a baty's drawer; the coffee was as clear as amber — the but- 
ter as sweet as a rose-^the table things aaneat as wax*work-i^ 
the knives as bright as ^silver — and the table-cloth as white 
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m a liBr* ft would haire done your lieart g^od |p •erbov 
0vcr> Iniiig looked. Every good tliti^ was in pienty, and 
and yet nixing wasted. Things were fmnrided in tluit hap- 
^y mean, between closeness and proteion that erery reason- 
able person wooM be pleased ; and then the beds, why Mnr. 
Hardcastle would no more thhik of pot^ng a decent looking 
stranger into sheets that bad been before slept in, than to torn 
theai out of doors. O it was a comfort to *pot np with them, 
No one who ever had tarried whfa them failed to call agaiD; 
so that they got all the good custom and grew rich by ft. 

Now tavern-keepers, listen to old Robert. If your wives 
are skittish, or incorrigibly bad in their cookery, throw tip 
yoor licences. It is imposs i ble for yoo; with such a'woman, 
•o keep a respectable public house. Famish yout pantry 
well^— ^In winter you are inexcusable if you have net fat fowb 
always dressed and ready to foe cooked at a n^nute^ warn- 
ing. NeWr be out of eg^. Keep at least a small quantity 
of the first quality of liquors. A traveHer who is a jo^e witt 
not value paying you weH for it, and it will bring credif to 
your house. L^t your ti^bte be spread neat. If your wife 
does not know how to make a giHMi cup of cofiee, and there 
is, I assure you, no inconsNierable knack in It, let her learn 
of some one who does undeistand' k. Keep the ^Idren 
kom the table. Broil your fowls or stakes, and boil your 
^gs instead of frjring theiH ; unless partieular direetions are 
given. It is generally best to inquire of the traveller what 
mode of cookery he will prefor. Keep your bedsteads free 
from vermin ; it is inexcusable and detestable to put a person 
to bed to be devoured. Be sure that the sheets are clean and 
well aired; if six cents are not enough to pay for hidging, 
charge twelve, or four times the sum. No gentleman wooki 
hesitate to pay the vahie of a clean bed. Let the boots or 
shoes of the traveller always be cleaned. On. no account lot 
the iKHW he neglected-*«wben first pot up let clean stnuir 
be thrown around him— •nib him down, and when cool givu 
him water and afterwards fats gral«i It is a. pracHce loo com* 
mon to feed traveller's horses where the hogs and fowls rub* 
them of half that is given them ; this is both mean and diu^ 
honest. If your lodger is disposed to converse, talk widt him . 
If he chooses to be alone, It is ill manners to crowd yourself' 
inio his coospany. Now bid your eldest son to copy the lat- 
ter ^mrt of this onmber, and paste it over ibe fire-ptace } iJbisy 
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tte 4ii»cfiMityftiMl my wor4 ferity jronwin ger nertand Nl» 
ter customers, and have the pleasure of being QahreraaBsr 

commefMled. ^ 

\ 



THE BLEEDING HE AWr.-^A Ttde. 
. A AbA cloud bung ofer '&e cedar valley, and a drteltng 
mist had :waierad fMrdusdy the tUck erass around the to«f 
painted cottage that stood high aaaong the trees, at the foot oif 
the hill. But the window tlmt looked down the narrow road 
towards the vilhige was open, thoagh it was past the hoar of 
rieven at night, and Mary sal pale and d e j ecte d hy it, restii^ 
her cheek upon her hand, and k>oking out upon the gloomy 
sky, and listening with all the deep and aniioos expectation 
of a tender «4le, for the approach of her absent husband. D^ 
Lancy had not alwvfs kept such hours as this-^he was once 
lbnd,aftictlonate, attentive to her every want and wish, and 
as cardul of her happiness as of his own life— wh«i she mai^ 
ned hkmj be was gay and cheerful, rich and virtaousi* and 
ahe liad joined her^mnd in his with the bright prospect of ti 
long Hfoof connulnal bliss, iuU before her« But now bhv 
brow wore the aspect of deep and settled gloomh^e seemed 
to be himself no more— some secret disquietude preyed upon 
Ms miild, the springs of which lay concealed from her view. 
Sometimes she thought he loved jj^r no longor— but the tho"! 
rimost baoke her hoirt, and she nanished it-— she hpped for 
ibabest ; and waited now ins return with idt the patielice el 
wi^QDged, but silent, anrepintf^ afiectlon. 
« As tnidnight approached, the streaked liehtning began to 
flash alog^ the woodlands, and at intervals the deep and hol^ 
!ow4oikk1 thunder rolled across the western arch of heaven-^ 
the elouds dropped rain In larger quantities, and the quiet #f 
die night yielded to the stormy blackness of a coming tem-- 
pest. She rose, and closed the window whh a heavy si^. 
A% ibiA moment a flash, unlike that of lightning, at the edge 
bf the woods, cHrectly down the road, and a report ^ of a 
^slol, alarmed her; she threw open the window again; all 
fiaa siieni -*then a tiiiat voice seemed crrmg in fSt wdtld^ 
she listened, and thought she gathered the sound of << ffitcr- 
dirr^r— but the thunder roHed i^in, and again, and die red 
ngfalning flashed angrily-^and a howling wuid cose up and 
Aioaned most dismally along the forest* Slie fastened down 
Iho'sash, and threw heradf beside her sleeping infanto on the 
b^;: clasping them clmdyio her bosom, while her heai( 
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btn Most iMently, and Iwr wMe frame twmlihd widi 

A brief space elapsed, and the hurried tread of a horse was 
heard coining up the road ; the ^te creaked on its hinges ; 
riie heard De Lancy^s vmce^ ** wo, wo. Bob, let ne get off; 
this ie bad bvshiess; wearebodicraay; wo, wo, Bob, you 
don't smcM the blood new; Lord how the lightninf ittlies ; 
Ibere^ blood onrmy arm yet; wo, wo.'' The horse was M 
•way to the stable ; she heard the door shut and the keytam, 
and presently De Lancy rapped at the door* She dew to 
open it, and her husband entered with a wild and agkated 
air, pale and besmeared with mire and blood. 

^ In the name of Heaven,'' eried Maty, <^ what it diis ?^ 
^Only a trifle, wwnan~Bob threw me, and 119 nose tiled a 
IMe.' She feared to interrc^te him further, for Ins raffled 
^nd mmrose humour was forbidding; she premd hm> to pw» 
take of the supper she had kepi ready for him, and endeavor^ 
•d to sooth by kindness and attention the gloomy mood in 
whkh she found him. He refused to eaty however, and a^ 
•er sildng with his hand clenched some toomeof s on bn for^> 
kead, he rose, took a heavy draught of brandy, andthre# 
kimselFon the bed. 

Mary feud down beside him, but not to sleep, or if a m<^ 
mentaty do3Ee came over her, her waking fancy pictured to 
her restless and anxious mthd the feverish dreams o^^a disor* 
icred brain. She rose as the first glhnmertng of day bidce 
upon the green valley, and walked out to (he spring to bathe 
her burning brow in the co(^ clean waters of the llowhif 
l^rook. She had been there but a fow moments, before twa 
Aien rode rapidly up the road, artd entered the gateway-^she 
llastened to the house, and they entered with her, inquirtng 
for Mr. De Lancy, and seemh^g in too much haste to wait 
e?cn the common forms of civility. 

De Lancy lay, still asleep, and when they rudely roused, 
kirn and laid their hands upon hinf, he sprang np in a kind <if 
frenzy, « What ! so soon ?» cried he-*-^* Why, who told yon 
1 killed him ?" ^ It is enough,' said one of theiti, < who aski^ 
ed you to accuse yourself ?-> how came you to know he wsa 
killed ? Come, we must search you.^ De Lancy Mood aghast; 
in the perturbation of a moment he had betrajM^hinnielf-— • 
he had been taken unprepared; and as they drew fnMn hk 
pockets the money and wateh of the mutdered man, he treoa- 
Med excessively.--'* Ah, the devil hfift done for me «t faKtf'' 
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si^U he^ throwing a Visdiil glan^ st fais two sweet in&nts an 
ihey lay smiling in their iofniit slumbers on the bed^ locked 
m each others arois ; and then towards his wife, wfao^ m aa 
ogoay of despair, at this stiddeti burst of overwhelming aM^ 
^UiiUi on herself^ and chUdren, and of igoomifiy andihiiim 
on bi;n wha was dear to her as her heart's blood, vile and dia* 
honored as he stood before her oo that fatal morobigi steoit 
pale find fixed as a cold statue by the bedside^ <^ I ha«B rof 
soed you aU/' ■ said he. '^ But he whom I slew first ruined 
roe ^ he won a tbousaiid dollars from me last night ; I kllM 
him^ I gi»t a^ nioney back, and now my liie is forfeited* 
Oh, why was I linked wi^li this inferaal spirit Gamfoliog 
ins ruifli»4 11^9 and these whose ibrtiann wece bomid up^m 
mine forever; oh,Mary,iftyjp9orwtfe^ ay poor dear babes/' 
He raved and raved, but they hurried him a^ay ; and boiml 
his maidy anos with a thick cord, and led him between thek 
horses from ius beautiful cottage house. 

Th^ had iiot gone far beloie tfae^ heard a distcacted wi^ 
behind them .; De Laacy 's wile wasfoUowing 9 Jier hair hai^ 
tug about ber sbouiders^ lier ^set bare, and her every featum 
balokeaiaig the very horror of anpiikh. ^ Stay a mmnei^ 
oh stay !^ — speak to me, George ; oh what wUl becoma of osf 
irhat wttl become d[ yoiMr poor wife and childreii ?'' The of* 
ficers only increased 4heir speed, and De Laocy went on with 
his hands folded, and his ^ow bent in desperate and silent 
despair. Poor Mary, after folfewtqg them more than two 
im{e%; turned aod went back^ crying loudly and bitterly atl 
Ifae way, 

Geiuge's trwi and c^iidemiialioift ibllowed speedily/ He 
plead guilty, Mary went to see him in jail, but he told hea 
Ht paning timtiit would break hts heart ta meet her again* 
Thiapgowsd to bo an imiMicf*ssary admoaiiian : shehadbeea 
deserted by all her friends, amid the cmsh of tier mornisg 
^apea^l she p4iied«way in her solitary home,^ day after da^^ 
and was at last fixiod dead in the cattage, with a babe on eadi 
arm^eady one mormog^ by a passer by^ who w«s attractat 
|o the haaseby the crying of the loiiNnts* De Lancy vmmc 
kmw her b(a,4ijMigh'fae was not ttiaeuted for almost a mooA 
4iftecwanifi« 

.. Thus eaded the lifeof.a.gambler, mutter ruin lahitacir' 
IIIMi Auttity^i&diHiUe,aRfl«dottb^.des61ati^ . . 
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AMERICAN INDIANS. 
Ooe Indian happened to kill another : the brother of the 
deceased called upon the mttrderer, and seeing a woman and 
children In the hat^ asked whose they were. The murderer 
declared them to be his family. The other then said, though 
his brother's blood called for revenge; yet as the chiMren were 
young and. not able to provide for their mother, and them- 
aelvesy he should remain deaf to these calls for a while, and 
so left them.— Belonging to the same tribe, they continued 
to live socially togeUier until the eldest son of the rourderor 
killed a deer in hunting. So soon as the brother of the de- 
ceased was informed of this, hei^gain called on the murder- 
er, and told him, that his brother's bbod called so loud thstt 
it must be obeyed, especially its his son, having killed a deer, 
could support the family. The murderer said he was ready 
to die, and th^ked the other for so long a dt^ay : on which 
the wife jand children broke into tears. The murderer re» 
proved them for their weakness, and parttcuiarly his son ; 
aaying to him, ^' Did you shed tears when you killed the deer ? 
«nd if you saw him die with dry eyes, why do you weep ler 
ine, who am willing to suffer what the custom of our nation 
tenders necessary ?'' With an undaunted countenance be 
then called on the brother of the deceased to strike; and died 
without a groan. 

INDIAN ELOQUENCE. 
' On the 15th of July, 1815, the Black Buffalo^ Chief of the 
Teton tribe of Indians, was buried at Portage Des Sioux with 
the honors of war. The following apech, bytl^ BigE^, 
Maha Chief, was^ delivered over the grave : • 

.Do not grieve. Misfortunes will happen to the wltfoet and 
best of men. Death will come, and always comes out of sea* 
son. It is the command of the Gkeat Spirit, and all nations 
^nd people must obey. What is passed and cannot be pre^ 
vented should not be grieved for. Be not discouraged or dis* 
pleased then, that in visiting your fadier here you have^loBt 
jour chteH A misfortune of this kind may never a^tn fciml 
|bu, bat this would have attended you pwhapff at yourbwti 
village. Five times have I visited this land and never^^^utn- 
W witA sorrow or pain. Misfortunes 6o tiot goatish parties-. 

iarly in our path. Theyigrow^^vesy where . (AddrtMifqi 
limself to governor Edwards and colonel Miller.)--^Wi)at a 
imisfertune iot m% that I could not have died this day, instead, 
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of the chief that lies before us. The trifling loss my nation 
would have sustained in my death would have been doubly 
paid for, by the honours of my burial. — They would have 
wiped off every thing like regret. Instead of being covered 
with a cloud of sorrow, my warriors would have felt the sun- 
shine of joy in their hearts. To me it would have been a 
most glorious occurrence. RereaAer, when I die at home. 
Instead of a noble grave and a procession, the rolling music 
and the thundering cannon, with a flag waving at my head«- 
I shall be wrapped in a robe (an old robe perhaps) and hoist- 
ed on a slender scaflbld to the whistling winds, soon to be 
blown to the earth — my flesh to he devoured by the wolves, 
and my bones rattled on the plain by the wild beasts. 

[Addressing him$elf to CoL Miller.'] — Chief of the Sol- 
diers — Your labors have not been in vain. Your attention 
shall not be forgotten. My nation shall know the respect 
that is paid over the dead. When I return, I will echo the 
sound of your guns, 

MERIT REWARDED. 

Many are acquainted with the heroic' part taken J^y the 
Reverend Benjamin Woostee, of Fairfield, in the successful 
defence of Plattsburgh, in September, 1814. The prompti- 
tude and patriotic zeal exhibited by him and his flock, are 
worthy of remembrance. ♦ 

The then Governor of the State of New- York, justly ap» 
predating the services and noble exatnple of this Rev, Pastor 
and his flock, has transmitted to them an elegant folio full 
gilt Bible, with the following appropriate letter written on one 
•f its blank pages : 

Oovernor Tompkins, to the Reverend Benjamin Wooster. 

Albany, Aprii, 21, 1815. 
Reverend Sir— General Strong, who ^ommande^ thein* 
trepid volunteers of Vermont, on the memorable September 
11th, 1814, has made me acquainted ^ ith the very distin- 
guished part you bore in the achievements of that day 

A portion of your parishioners, roused by the daggers which 
hung over our invaded country, generously volunteered iii 
i\er defence, and chose you, their pastor, for their leader. 
You promptly obeyed the summons, and placing yourself at 
the head of yonr little band, repaired with alacrity to the tent* 
ed field. There you endured, with patient fortitude, the vi- 
rissitudes of the camp, spurning the proffered indulgencics 

26 
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which were justly due to the sanctity of your character. la 
the hour of battle you were found with your command in the 
ranks of the regiment to which you were attached, bravely 
contending for the imperishable honors of the victory. The 
invaders being expelled, you quietly returned, with your 
small but patriotic troop, to the duties of your sacred calling, 
and there mculcated by precept, those principles of morality, 
patriotism and piety, of which you had just given a practical 
demonstration. 

At a period, Sir, when principles inconsistent with what 
we owe to ourselves, our country, and our God, had gone 
abroad, your example on the occasion alluded to, could not 
fail to carry with it an irresistible influence. It illustrated the 
perfect compatibility of the injunctions of patriotism with the 
duties of religion, and was a striking and affecting instance of 
that attachment and self-devotednese to the cause of a beloved 
country, which ought always to distinguish the conduct of 
the virtuous and the pious in times of pttril and of war. 

As a memorial of my veneration of your distinguished, no- 
ble, and patriotic conduct, on the lith of September, 1814, 
and of my grateful sense of the eminent benefits which this 
State and the Union have derived from your example and ex- 
ploits, 1 request youl^ acceptance of this sacred volume, and 
beg you to convey to your brave associates, the assurance of 
my high estimation of their patriotism and signal services. 

DANIEL D. TOMPKINS. 
To the Reverend Benjamin Wooster^ 

Fairfield J Franklin County ^ Vermont, 

REPLY, 

To Hii EtBcdlency, Daniel D. Tompkins, Governor of ike 

State of Nezo-York. 

Sir— Last evening my sensibility was awakened by the 
reception of Brown^s Gilt Family Bible, which your Excel- 
lency was pleased to forward, by the politeness of Col. Aa- 
thony Lamb, Aid-de-Camp to your Excellency. 

If the stores of heaven had been unlocked, your Excellen* 
cy could not have found a more precious gift than the Word 
of Godf except you could have bestowed the very Go» o^ 
THE WoKD. And as if it were {>ossible to enhance the vahie 
of the present, your Excellency is pleased, in a leXter dated 
Albany, April 21,1815, to bestow many encomiums on me^ 
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and on my intrepid band, for our conduct at Plattsburgfi, on 
the memorabte September 11th, 1814. 

You are pleases! to observe, that " General Strong, who 
commanded the intrepid volunteerg of rermonty had made 
you acquainted with the part I bore in the achievements of 
that day." 

I did not, Sir, expect to be particularly noticed by General 
Strong, nor by the Governor of the first State in the Union 5 
but by this, I have another assurance, that our patriotic fa- 
thers delight to search out, and reward the honest attempt to 
deserve well of our country. Should a candid public consid- 
er your very handsome encomiums too freely bestowed, I 
hope they will also believe, that nothing but the speedy flight 
of the invaders could have prevented our deserving all which 
your Excellency has been pleased to say. 

The calls of a sister State, foi- help in a common cause, 
wafted to our eai-s by the western breeze^ were powerful. 
The Governor of Vermont called for volunteers. Fourteen 
thousand British pressed upon Plattsburgh ; the shock was 
like electricity, and the language of the brave was *^I wjlij 
CO." The act looked like temerity in the eyes of the over 
prudent ; the event was dubiotis^ and hung in awfm stts- 
pense; but our lives had no value when our country was t/i 
disgrace, ' 

My aged brethren and sisters, whom I loved as my life, 
then collected to hear a sermon, preparatory to the «acra- 
mentf from my lips, expressed their fears that 1 was depriving 
them of a pa^or forever. — They said, " JViUyou not preach 
loith Its this once ? We expect to see you no more. — Come, 
go with us into the house where the church are collected." 
Fearing what effect so tender a meeting might have upon my 
mind^ I bid them a tender adieu^ embraced my family in 
tears, kissed my clinging babes, and set out immediately with 
my companions for Plattsburgh. Tlie conduct of my men 
on that hazardous ex|)edition, will endear them to me while 
Yny heart beats for ray country, or,the blood remains warm 
in my veins. 

Your Excellency is pleased to observe, that ** I obeyed the 
summons, repaired to the tented field, and there endured the 
victssiiodes of the camp, spurning the proffered indulgencies 
which were justly due to the sanctity of my character," 

The sanctity of my station, Sir, I would sedulously pre* 
serve. But I have yet to learn, that sanctitvof character 
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will make bondage sweet, daogers unbecoming, or j^sttfT 
idleness, when it is the duty of every man to aa« - Law and 
custom rendered me exempt ; but my conscience and my 
country forbade such an appeal. Hard, indeed, had been my 
lot to be chained by custom, to a bed of down, when General 
Strong and his men were braving the dangers of the field of 
honor. How could my heart endure, when my people were 
in danger, and yet could not find me dividing those dangers 
at their side ? I grew up, Sir, with the principle, that dangers 
lessen by being divided ; that states are strengthened by un- 
ion, and that regular armies and fleets are invigorated by se^ 
ing citizens contend by their side for the honors of victory* 
Hard is the lot of the soldier, when they who should be his 
friends, whose battles he fights, whos^, property he defends^ 
are idle and regardless of his fate. 

The sacred velume aBuded to aboVe, your Excellency is 
pleased to present as a memorial of your veneration for my 
<^ distinguished conduct on the 11th of September, 1814. — 
Gratefully I receive it as such ; and beg leave to remind your 
Excellency, that this same holy book taught me to marcb 
for Plattsburgh, and told me how to behave while I was 
there. 

You were pleased to request me to convey to my '^ brave 
associates the assurance of your high estimation of their pal- 
riotism and signal services.'' It shall be done. And your 
Excellency may be assured, that should such a day as the 
I'lth of September, 1814, ever return while we have life, the 
BeMB men, nay many morCf will appear in the field, as vobop- 
teersfrom Fairfield^ 

BENJAMIN WOOSTER. 

Fairfield, June 15, 1815. 

THE BIG WALNUT. 

Thirty-three miles southwest from Buffalo, three miles 
south of the Cataraugus creek, on the southern bank of WaV* 
nut creek, and near the road leading from Buffalo to Erie^ 
grew a large Black Walnut tree, which has attracted the at- 
tention of travellers ever since the first settlement of thecoun* 
try around it. It was not so large as the ^^ Ohio tree,'' which 
admitted thirteen horsemen with their horses in the hollow of 
it during a storm ; but it was a tall, handsome bodied tree, 
and about nine feet across near the butt. The Agent of the 
Holland Land Company has offered a lot of land to any per- 
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son that would cut the ti-ee down in a day ; bat no one ever 
undertook the job. Three or four years gince it was turned 
up by a gale of wind, and found to be hollow. In July, 1 82S, 
about sixteen feet of it was taken by the owner, made smooth 
inside, set upon one end, and is now used for a grocery ! On 
one side is a door, and on the other a window with six lights. 
It is furnished with seats, and is suflSciently large to accom- 
modate fourteen persons. In the centre is a circular table, 
loaded with the choicest productions of the country. Above 
are shelves covered with most of the articles usually found in 
es^blishmei^s of this kind. From the novelty of the scene 
exhibited, it is presumed that few would pass by without 
calling and viewing the establishment, and partaking of some 
of the refreshments. 



JUSTICE, THOUGH SLOW, IS SURE. 
In the beginning of the year 1760, William Andrew Horne^ 
« gentleman of some fortune in Derbyshire, England, was 
executed at Nottingham„in the seventy-fourth year of his age, . 
for the murder of an infant born of his own sister, in the year 
''1724. On the third day after the birth, this brutal ruffian 
thrust the child into a linen bag, and, accompanied by his 
own brother on horseback, conveyed it to Annesty, in Not* 
tinghamshire, where it was next day found dead under a 
hay-stack. Though this cruel rustic knew how much he lay 
at the mercy of his brother, whom he had made privy to this 
affair, far from endeavouring to engage his secrecy by offices 
of kindness and marks of affection, he treated him as^an alien 
to his blood 5 not l)ar€ly with indifference, but even with the 
most barbarous rigour. He not only defrauded him of his 
right, but exacted of him the lowest menial services ; beheld 
him starving in a cottage, while he lived himself in affluence ; 
and refused to relieve with a morsel of charity the children 
of his own brother begging at his gate. It was the resent- 
iment of this pride and barbarity which, in all probability, 
first impelled the other to revenge., . He pretended qualms of 
conscience, and disclosed the transaction of the child to sev- 
eral individuals. As the brother was universally hated for 
his insolence and cruelty of his disposition, information was 
given against him^ and a resolution formed to bring him to 
condign punishment. Being informed of this design, he tam- 
pered with his brother, and desired that he would retract, up- 
cmthetrialf the evidence he had given before the justices^ 

26* 
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Though the brother reiected this scheme of ndMrdinatioo, he 
offered to withdraw himself from the kingdooiy if he might 
have five pounds to defray the expense of removal. So som 
didiy avaricious was the other, that he refined to advance this 
miserable pittance, though he knew hi» own life depended 
upon his compliance. He was accordingly apprehended, 
tried, and convicted on his brother's evidence ; and then he 
confessed the particulars of his exposing the infant. He de< 
nied^ indeed, that he had any thought the child would perish, 
and declared he intended it as a present to a gentleman at 
whose gate it was laid ; but as he appeared to i|js a hardened 
miscreant, devoid of humanity, stained with the complicated 
crimes €»f tyranny, f^aud, rapine, incest, and murder, very lit- 
tle credit was given to his declaration. 

POWER OF CONSCIENGE. 
A letter was received by the Post-Master General, in 18 Id, 
conveying a considerable sum of money, and stating that tha 
amount was taken from a letter written to er by John Dale, 
dated at Philadelphia, and addressed to Augusta, Georgia, 
between the years 179Sand ISOt, and requesting that the 
. same might be paid over to the rightful owneK* 

Some years ago a barn was burnt in Pennsylvania, and all 
attempts to discover the conflagrator proved ineffectuaL In 
1821, a dying man, tortured with the pains of conscience, 
confessed that he and an accomplice had robbed and murder- 
ed a man, put the body into the barn, and set fire to it to con^ 
cealthe crime. Let him that meditates evil, Jcnow, that jus* 
lice wUl, sooner or later, overtake him* 

i 

The following is said to have taken place soon after the 
setilement'of Hartford, Connecticut :— A, person, a mason by 
trade, came from^ England, and worked at Hartford anumbiH; 
of years ; he was urged to stay long«er, but no persuasion could 
stop him from -returning to his native home. After his re- 
turning, he went to a house, where he had formerly built a 
chimney, and inquired of the occupant whether the chimney 
answered a good purpose. He received Tor answer, ^4hat 
the chimney did well^but strange noises were frequently heard 
near the chimney which could not be accounted for." The 
'mason replied, /^ lean teU you the reason of the noise: when 
I built the chimney, I got angry with an apprentice boy that 
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«as at work -with me, and killed hiniy andworked htm into 
the chimney^ nor could I feel any peace of OHnd, until I had 
returned and made the affair known.'' The chimney was 
taken down^ and the remains of the body found in it.. The 
mason was apprehended, tried, convicted, andexecitited. 

READING BRIEFS. 

Curran's notions of industry were somewhat ludicrous An 
hour to him, was a day to another man ^ and in his natural 
capabilities his idleness found a powerful auxiliary. A shi* 
0e glance made him master of the subject $ and though ima- 
gination could not supply him facts, still it very often became 
a successful substitute for authorities. He once said, in seri- 
ous refutation of what he called the professional calumnies on 
this subject, that he was quite as laborious as was necessary 
fbc any Nisi Priua advocate to be : '^ For," said he, with the 
utmost sioiplicity, ^^ I always perused my briefs careiuUy 
when I was concerned for the plaintiff; and it was not neces- 
sary to do it for the defendant, because, you know, I could 
pick up the facts from the opposite counseVs statemenL^* 
This was what Curran constdered being laborious; and^ t<^ 
^y the truth, it was at best but an industrious idleness. 

DOWNFALL OF CUKRAN. 
Mr« Curran distinguished himself not more as a barrister, 
than as a Member of Parliament ^ and in thejatter character^ 
it was his misfortune to provoke the enmity of a man. whose 
thirst for revenge was only satiated by the utter ruin of his ad- 
versary. On the discussion of a Bill of a penal ^.nature, JVfr. 
Curran inveighed in warm tferms against the Attorney Gen* 
eral, Mr« Fitzgibbon, for sleeping on the 6encA, when statutes 
of the most cruel kind were enacting; and he ironically la- 
mented that the slumber of guilt, should so near resemble the 
repose of innocence ! A message from Mr. Fitzgibbon, was 
the consequence of this sally ; and the parties having met^ 
were left to fire when they chose. " I never," said Mr, Cur- 
ran, relating the circumstances of the duel, ^< saw any one 
whose determination seemed more malignant than Fitzgi|li« 
bon's ; after I had fired, he took aim at me for at least half a 
minute ; and on its proving ineffectual^ I could not help ex- 
claiming to him, { It was not youc fault, Mr. Attorney, yot| 
uiere deUber^Ue enoughJ^ The Attorney General declared 
his honor satisfied; and heve^at least for the present, the 
dispute appeared to terminate. 
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Not here, however, lenninaled Fkagibbon's aniuiosiry^*^ 
Soon after, he became Lord ChaaoeUor and a Peer in Ireland ; 
and in the former capacity, found an opportunity, by means 
•Chis judicial authority, ungenerouily to crush the rising pow* 
ers of Im late antagonist. Air. Currao, who was at thu time 
a leader, and one of the, senior practitioners at the Chancery 
bar, soon felt all the force of his rival's vengeance. The 
Chancellor is said to have yielded a reluctant attention to eve- 
ry motion he made ; he frequently stopped htm in the asidst 
of a speech; questioned his knowledge of law; viecommend. 
ed to htm more attention to facts ; in short, he succeeded not 
# only in crippling all his professional efforts, bat actually to 
i^ave him without a client. Mr. Curran, indeed, appeared 
as usual in the three other courts ; but he had been already 
stripped of his most profitable practice; and. as his expenses 
nearly kept pace with hb gains, be was almost left a beggar : 
for all hopes of the wealth and honors of the long robe were 
now denied him. The memory of this persecution embhter* 
«d the last moments of Curran's eztstonce ; and he could nev- 
er even allude to it without evincing a just and excusable in- 
dignation. In a letter which he addressed to a friend, twen* 
ty years after, be says, ^' I made no compromise with power : 
I had the merit of provoking and despising the personal mal^ 
ice of -every man m Ireland, who was the known enemy of the 
country.* Without the walls of the court of justice, my char* 
acter was pursued with the most persevering sl%nder ; and 
within those wails, though I was too strong to be beaten down 
by any judicial malignity, it was not so with my clients ; and 
my cons<H)uent losses in professional income have never been 
fstimated at less, as you have often heard, than ^30,000/' 

The incidents attendant upon this disagreement, were at 
times ludicrous in the extreme. One day, when it was known 
that Curran was to make an elaborate argument in Chancery, 
Lord Clare, (the title of Fitzgtbbon) brought a large New- 
foundland dog upon the bench with nira ; and during the pro- 
gress of the argument, he lent his ear niu^h- more to the dog 
Sian to the barrister. At last the Chancellor seemed to lose 
all regard to decency ; he turned himself quite aside, in the 
most material part of the case, and began in full oiurt to fon- 
dle the animal. Mr. Curran stopped short : ^^Go on, go on, 
Mr. Curran, " said Lord Clare. « Oh ! ", replied Mr. Cur- 
ran. ^ I beg a thousand pardons, my lord ; I realty took it for ' 
granted that yoiir lordship was employed in can^taiion." 
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AN HONEST LAWYER. 

The following' advertisement is copied from a Tennessee 
paper, and is respectfully dedicated to young practitioners at 
the bar : 

^^ Let Ju9tice be done.^^-^Having adopted this motto as 
early as 1 4iad the honor of admission to the bar, I have cov- 
enanted with myself that I will never knowingly depart frmh 
It ; and on this foundation I have built a few maxims which 
afford my reflection an unspeakable satisfaction. 

1* I will practice law, because it offers tome opportunities 
of being a more useful member of society*. 

2. I will turn a deaf ear to no man because his purse if 
empty. « 

3. I will advise no man beyond my comprehension of h9 
cause. 

4. 1 will bring none into the law who my conscience tells 
me should be kept out. 

5* I will never be unmindful of the cau^e of humanity f 
and this comprehends the widows, fatherlesi, and those in 
bondage. 

*6. I will be faithful to my client ; but never so unfaithful 
to myself as to become a party in fab crime. 

7> In criminal cases I will not under-rate my own abili- 
ties ^ for if iny client proves a rascal, his money is better in 
my hands ; and if not, I hokl the option. 

8. I will never acknowledge the omnipotence <ii the legis- 
lature; or consider their acts to be law beyond the spirit of 
the constitution. 

9- No man's greatness shall elevate him above the justice 
due to my client. 

10. I will consent to a compromise where. I consider 
a compromise essential to my client's future reputation or 
protection ; for of this he cannot be a complete judge. 

11.. I wdl advise the turbulent with candor, and if they go 
to law against my advice, they must pardon me for volunteer- 
ing it against them. 

12. I will acknowledge every man's right to manage hi» 
own cause if he pleases. 

The above are my rules of practice, and thoAgh I will noi 
(at any critical juncture) promise to finish my business in 
person, if the puMic interest should require my removal^from 
lience, I will do every thing in my power for those who like 
them, andendeavoff to leave it in proper hands if I should be 
absent. WILLIAM TATHAM. 
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SINGULAR DISINTERESTEDNESS. 

.In 1792, a poor woman with several children was made 
the repository of a large sum of money, which she was per- 
mitted to appropriate to her own use, if the person who pla- 
ced it in her hands died without children, and in case of di$» 
tress, to take part of it for her relief. Some time after, she 
fell sick, and suffered under every species of want. She en* 
dured two years of extreme distress, without ever believing 
that her wants were sufficiently great to allow -of her taking 
any of the money. She was afterwards informed of the death 
of the proprietor of the money. Her conduct was still the 
same, for she did not know that he had not left any children. 
Four years passed on, and she was unshaken in her resold* 
lion. << If there aire no children," she said, ^^ there may still 
be heirs, and if no heirs, creditors." Meantime infirmities 
and distress hicreased upon her, but her greatest anxiety was, 
lest she should die without giving the deposit to the rightfd 
owner. At l^gth sh^ heard that the person who had placed 
il in her hands, bad married in Prussia, and had left children. 
She informed the widow instantly of the deposit, who would 
f ladly have rewatded her fidelity, but she would take fio part 
of the money. 

^ Ail thai I desire," said this poor woman, <My, that you 
will preserve the remembrance of oi\e who had a most pro- 
found respect for your husband, and who dies happy to have 
rendered a service to his family." 

INDIAN COURTSHIP. 

The following anecdote is taken from the sixteenth chap- 
ter of Heckeweider's account of the Indian nations, that once 
inhabited Pennsylvania and the neighboring states. 

'' An aged Indian who for many years had spent much 
of his time among the white people both in Pennsylvania and 
New-Jersey, one day, about the year ^770 observed, that the 
Indians had not only a much easier way of getting a wife than 
the whiter but were also more certain of getting a good one-: 
*« For," said he in brokeii English, "white man cour| — court 
—may be one whole year I may be two years before he mar- 
ry ! Wdl, inay be then he got very good wife — but may be 
not / May be very cross / Well, now liuppose cro*«-— scold 
so soon as get awake in the morning ! scold all day ! scold 
until asleep ! all one—he must keep Am / White people have 
bw forbidding away vn/ty be he ever so cross-^must keep 
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him always \ Well, how does Indian do ? Indian — when he 
see industrious squaw which he like — he go to him — place 
his two tore fingers close aside each other, mak(5 two look like 
one — then look squaw in the face — see him smile^ — which is 
all one Ae say YES!- so he take him home, no danger he. 
be cross ! No, no ; squaw know too well what Indian do, if 
he be cross ! Throw him away and take another ! Squaw 
love to eat meat ! No husband no meat ! Squaw do every 
thing to please husband — he do every thing to please squaw — 
live happy/' 

UNMATCHED MATCHES. 

** If love*8 a flame that's kiodied by desire. 
An old etiek-8 surely best, because His drier.'* 

MARRIED, At Woodbury, N. J. in 1 802, Mr. William 
Marchon^ aged 67 ^ to Miss Ann WaUerg^ aged l6« 

At Hartland, Vt. in 1804, Mr. John Huntington^ aged 45, 
to Miss Laura Burbank, aged 15. 

At Staunton, Va. in 1809, Mr. James Stevenson jdcg^ 100, 
to Miss Elizabeth Cumminsy aged 68. 

At Norfolk, Va. in 1814, Master James Jackson^ aged 16, 
td widow Laura Jones j aged 41. 

At New- York, in 1817, Mr. Philip Jacobs^ aged 80, t« 
Miss Eliza Browny aged 18. 

At Hudworth, England, In 1817, Mr. Thomas Richmond^ 
aged 81, to Miss Dinah Woody aged 20. 

At New Milford, Conn, in 1819, Mr. Phtnehas Gorhamy 
aged 80^ to Mrs. Sperryy aged 20. — Also, Master Amm 
marshy aged 14, to Miss Ann Sherwoody aged 35, after a 
tedious courtship of 25 hours. 

At Vernon, N. Y. in 1819, Master Daniel ButtSy^ged 15, 
to Miss Elizabeth Mattoony aged 1 1. — A brother of D. Butts, 
aged 18, married the mother of D. Butts' wife, aged 35 ! 

At Greenfield, N. Y. in 1819, Doct. Isaac Youngy. age4 
70, to Miss Emetine Jamesy aged 18. 

At Washington, Vt. in 1822, Hon. Daniel PeaskCy aged 
49, to Miss Lticy Peppery aged 17. 

At Middleion, N. J. in 1818, Gaffer Thomas 7Vfton,aged 
75^ to Miss Mary Lucary aged 12.— She is the daughter of 
^r husband's former wife. 

At Dublin, Ireland, in 1814, Mr. Edward Kelly y aged 18> 
6 feet 1 1-2 inches in height, to Miss Sarah^ Murphyj agfl 
45,.ORly 3 feet 1 1-2 inches in height. 
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At WUliamsbargh, Illinois^ in 1823| Gen. John Edgar ^ oi 
New-Jersey, aged 90, to Miss Eliza StephetUf aged 14. 

At BattiiDore, Md. in 1^239 Mr. John Milkr, aged 40, to 
Mrs, Ju/ta Ann James j aged 14, it being the third time that 
the yoang bride has been joined in the holy bands of matri- 
mony. 

At Dover, in Eng. 1805, Charles Pichard, Esq, aged 87t 
to Miss Charlotte Purmivancej aged 19 — a young lady cel- 
ebrated for her beauty and accomplishments, and worth an 
annual income of £7fiO0. Having a great number of suitors, 
(from beardless youth to hoary age) she determined to give 
them all an equal chance, and accordingly pitched upon a 
game at ^' blind man's buff," to decide who should be her bus* 
band^-when the gentlemen were ready, and big with ezpec* 
tation, she entered the reom, and had the good fortune to 
grope upon the above young gallant f 

Prom a London paper of 1809.-— There is now living at 
Stafford, a man by the name of iVb/ait, who is at present mar- 
ried to his ttoenty sixth wife, and has had by the whole 75 
children. He is 105 years of age, and his present wife is ex- 
pecting soon to be the mother of his 74th child. It appears 
the old gentleman has obeyed one scripture command^ if fio 
more. 

Prom a late Paris paper. — ^In the year 1724, a man aged 
18, was condemned to the gallies for a hundred years and a 
day. The man has suffered in full the sentence of the law, 
and has now returned to Lyons, in France, where, claiming 
aB estate belonging to his family, the proprietor, M. Bertho- 
lon, who had though! his purchase very fair and safe, agreed, 
by the advice of his lawyer, to settle the contentious matter 
by giving the real proprietor ^4,500, sterling, (nearly 20,000 
dollars.) This wonderful man, at the age of 118, baa lately 
offered his hand to a woman, and is shortly to be married. 

LONGEVITY. 
In the course of two months, near the beginning of the year 
1825, there died in the alms-house in Petersburgfa, Virginia, 
five persons, whose united ages amounted to 522 years. One 
was a whhe woman aged 112, a man of colour aged 110, his 
wife aged 105, a man of colour aged 95> and another man of 
colour aged 100,. which strongly argues the faealthine!» of 
the place. 
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HARDSHIP OF ARREST. 

In an action of debt, tried by Lord Mansfield at the stt- 
tif^gs at Guildhall, the defendant, a merchant of London, 
complained with great warmth to his lordship of the indignt- 
ty which had been put on him by the plaintiff, in causing him 
to be arrested, not only in the face of day, but in the Royal 
Exchange, in the face of the whole assembled credit of the 
metropolis. The Chief Justice stopped him with great com- 
posure, saying, " Friend, you forget yooroell-; you were tlife 
defaulter in refusing to pay a just debt; and let me give you 
a piece of advice worth more to you than the debt and costs. 
Be careful in future not to put it in any man's power to ar- 
rest you for a just debt in public or in private.'' 

GOING TO LAW. 

An action was brought at Lincoln assizes for the recovery" 
of a horse. Justice Bailey at the close of the cause, in whicn 
£25 damages were given, strongly discouraged going to law 
in cases of that nature. " Take my advice, gentlemen," said 
he, '^^ and accommodate matters of this kind, if possible ; for 
men, in general, lose more than £25 in bringing an action on 
the warranty of a horse, even if ihey win ; and such is the 
danger from the evidence common in cases like this, that jus- 
tice is no security to a man, of success. I perceive that the 
gentlemen below me do not approve of my doctrine^ but the 
truth must be told sometimes." 



SMALL DEBTS. 
An action having been tried at Taunton Assizes, in 1819^ 
to recover forty-five shillings for goods sold and delivered ; 
Mr. Justice Best expressed his regret, that such a cause should 
have found its way into court. Here, said his lordship, is a 
man so foolish as to bring an action for forty-five shillings ; 
and another man so foolish as to defend it ! Few lines had 
more truth in them, than two which he would quote to th^ 
jury : 

'* Cau^fsare travprsfn} and «« little won. 
Thai he who gains tbfoi, i» at last undone " 

LONG SUIT. 

The longest suit on record in England, is one which exist- 
ed between the heirs of Sir Thomas Talbot, Viscount Lisle, 
aniithe heirs of a Lord Berkeley, respecting some property 

27 
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Tn the county of Gloucester, not far from Wotton under etfge. 
It began at the end of the reign of Edward the Fouith^ and 
was depending until the begtnmng of that of James the First, 
when it was finally compounded, being a period of not less 
ihan one hundred and twenty years ! 

AN OLD MODE OF TRIAL. 
The conflicting claims of two towns in Connecticut, Lyme 
and New-London, to certain lands, once gave rise to a mode 
ofadjusting the title, of which, we apprehend, no trace can 
be found in the common law, or the codes of the civilians. 
<< The land," says Dr. D wight, ^^ though now of considerable 
vdlue, was then regarded as a trifling object. The expense of 
appointing agents to manage the cause before the Legislature, 
was considerable, and the hazard of the journey nm small. 
In this situation, the inhabitants of both townships agreed to 
settle tb^ir respective titles to the lands in controversy, by a 
combat between two champions, to be chosen by each for 
^at purpose. New-London selected two men of the name 
of Ricket and Latimer I Lyme committed it$ cause to two 
others, named Griswotd and Ei\y» On a day mutually ap- 
pointed, the champions appeared in the field, and fought with 
their fists, till victory declared itself in iiavor of each of the 
, Lyme combatants. Lyme then quietly took possession of 
the controverted tract, aiid has held it undisputed until the 
present da^'. " 

\ BENEFITS OF LITIGATION. 

. The spirit of litigation, was, perhaps, never carried to a 
gipater extent^ than in a cause between two eminent potters 
of Handley Green, Staflbrdshire, ibrthesumof^wopotouiff, 
nine 9hilUng9^ and one penny. A^er being in chancery eleven 
years, from 1749 to 1760, it was put an ^ toby John Mor- 
ton^ and Randle Wiibraham, Esquires, to whom it was re- 
ferred ; when they determined that the comi^ainant filed his 
bill li'ithout any cause, and that he was indebted to the de» 
fendant, at the same time, the sum for which he had brought 
this action. This they ordered him to pay with a thousand 
gwneae of coats ! 

Some years since a law-suit was tried in Rutland County, 
between two wealthy gentlemen belonging to Danby. The 
Tirsi claimed of the second, two eMibngs^ and eeven pence 
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hdf'penny* The second ackimwledged that lie owed the 
first two shiilings and fivepence^ and lawfully tendered him 
tfaafsum, which the^rst refused to receive^ but commeoceda 
suit against him. After expeftdirtg between one and two 
hundred dollars in the law, it was decided that the defendant 
was in arrear to the plaintiff in the sum of two shillings and 
seven pence half-penny^ which the defendant had to pay, to- 
gether with costs of suit. Thus the plaintliT gained his twa 
pence^alf'penny / 

A cause was tried at the last term oi the Supreme Court 
HI the County of Caledonia, between two men belonging to 
Waterford, It was in the law five or six years, and tried a 
number of times. The difiicalty arose in consequence of 
having two sets of officers in a school district. The first ap- 
pointment of officers ^as thought, by some, to b#ii!egal, and 
a meeting was warned and others appointed. A tax-bill was 
made out and given to a collector, who levied on a horse be- 
longing to a person named In the bill, whose tax was about 
^I 50, The horse was sold at auction, and the tax satisfi- 
ed. The owner of the horse commenced ai suit against the 
collector, for the value of the horse, and recovered on the 
ground oi the illegality o( the school district proceedings.^ 
The costs oi the parties wgLsJrve or 6ix kuntdred dollars! 

m 

A singular case was trfed in Albaiy, N. T. twenty ortlHftj^ 
years since. A gentleman livmgnear AM)any had purchased 
a horse at the eastward, and soon after he returned home, the 
horse was stol^en^ and nothing could be liemx^ from Hm for 
some time. A gentleman Rving in the southeast part of Ver- 
mont had purchased a horse, started with hrm mr Canada, 
went as far Cornwall, and Wt htm. A neighbor of the man 
who had his horse stolen, and who knew the horse, was pas-i 
sing through Cornwall, saw the horse, and judged it to be the 
one that was stolen. He gave information to his neighbor, 
andhe went to the nian of whom he purchased, and they both 
went' to Cornwall, and being satisfied that the horse was his, 
he ttwk it, leaving his name, and the circumstances of his.ta- 
king him. When the owner found his horse gone, he soon 
wrote to have the horse returned or a suit would be com men* 
eed against him. In short a suit was commenced, and on the 
trial it was proved that this very horse had been raised from 
a colt by two different men. Fifteen or twenty witnesses on 



each sidci fully proved the horse to belong to both plaintiff and 
defend HOt. '1 he Court was confoondedy and kne.w not what 
to do.— The Court, however, adjourned to the next day, 
when it was proved thar the horse that had been stolen was 
taken to Salem, and there taken sick and died, which left 
the case clear in favor of the plaintiff. 

A number of years since, a man on Long-Island had start- 
e<) a fox — his dog puisued him for some time, until the d<^ 
ind ipx were somewhat overcome with fatigue ; during whicii 
time, ahother person and his dog took the fox's track, and 
soon caught him. The man who first started the fox laid 
claim to him, which the otiier refiised to accede to, and a law 
suit ensued. On the first trial, the Court . decid^ that the 
person who started the fox was entitled to him. The cause 
was again trie dJn a higher Court, and the decision was, that 
the one who caught him was entitled to him. The cause 
was carried by writ of error to a still higher Court, which de<^ 
cided tltat he who started the fox was entitled to him. I'huSf 
after pacing the cost, the affair ended/ 

Geokgb Draper va, Azariah Rice. 
This was an action brought twenty or thirty years siace. 
In the County of Worcester, Massachusetts, for the value of 
OTie turkey. The facts were, that a large wild turkey roost- 
ed on a tree near the land of Draper, and would, at tjmes^. 
eat with his turkeys. Draper, no doubt, expected to make 
sure of the turkey ; but Rice, being out a Inmting, saw the 
turkey and shot it ; and while returning home, tlie turkey 
was noticed by others to have two very large spurs. Rice 
sold the turkey to a merchant. Soon after, Draper called on 
the m^chant and wished to examine the turkey he had bo't 
of Rice. Draper took the turkey, and claimed it as one that 
.^ he had owned somie years, and k^ew it to be his on account 
of its having but one spur. The cause Wcis closely contest- 
ed, and of course expensive. It was tried a number of times 
in court, and always went in favor of Rice. It was at last 
tried by arbitrators, in the mceting-house at Brookfield, and 
occupied three days 5 the house was crowded each day, and 
Rice having proved that the tuikey he killed and sold had 
two spurs, the cause was decided in his favor. The cost of 
Draper was one thousand dollars — that of Ricejf^^e hundred 
dollars. Rice could sing, " I have been to law and got my 
case!'^ 
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JabIsz RoasBS, Jun. ^ 

V8. > Addison County y Vermont, 

John Willard. j 

This was an action on book account, brought before John SL 
Larrabee, Esq^a Jus, of the Peace in 1811. The plaintiflPs 
account consisted of one charge only, which was for making 
two barrels Qf soap, $5, and the defendant contended that 
Rogers was to make the soap and receive one half of the same 
for making it. Rogers not being present at the trial, the 
judgment was, that the defendant recover his cost. The cause 
was appealed, and at the August term of the County Court, 
1811, the cause was enteoed in Court, and judgment to ac- 
count, and Daniel Chipman and Hastings Warren, Esq's 
were appointed auditors. 

At the Feb. term, 1812, the auditors reported that they 
found nothing due to either party to balance book accounts, 
which report Wc^s set aside by the Court on payment of cost 
for that term, and the cause referred to Samuel Jewett, Sam> 
uel Swift, and Joshua Hyde, Esq's, and at June term, 1814, 
Joshua Hyde was discharged. 

At the December term, 1814, Samuel Jewett and Samuel 
Swift, Esq's, not agreeing upon a report, were discharged. 

At the June term, 18 15, Reuben Saxton, Stephen Hard, 
and John Morton, Esq's, were appointed auditors ; and at 
June term, 1817> they were discharged, and Charles Y. 
Chase, and Samuel Buck, Esq's, appointed ; and at Juqe 
term\ 1819^ C. Y. Chase was discharged, and the Hon. Ez- 
ra Hoyt, and Peter Starr, Esq's, appointed ; and at June 
term, 1820, S. Buck was discharged, and Reuben Saxton, 
Esq. appointed. The auditors met during the session of the 
Court, and the following facts were proved : That the de- 
fendant's house keeper made a contract with the plarntifPs 
asb-gatherer to make the soap, and it was agreed by them 
that the defendant had it at his option to take the whole and 
pay for making, or to divide the soap equally after it was^ 
made ; the parties agreed tlmt the above was the contract* 
and recognized the same as their own. It appeared further- 
more, that one Abel Woodard, a hired man to the defendant, 
took the soap from the potash, and in his deposition says that 
he took but one barrel and left the other to pay for making. 
The plaintiff made oath that he saw the two barrels of soap 
in the cart going up a steep hill near the potash, and that one 
Vvhe^iJ ran over a log, and that the soap^ slopped over the to{> 
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of the barrels; and that he cautioned- Woodard^ the driveri 
to be more careful. It was pr6ved also^ that said Wbodard 
look both barrels of^ the soap from the potash, and delivered 
them both at the defendant'^ house. 

It was also proved by the defeodant^s house-keeper, that 
only one barrel of the soap was received at the house/ aad 
that she gave said Woodard directions to take but one barrel, 
of it, and that she had but one barrel of soap to use out of, 
that season. In short it was a clear can on both sides. 

The auditors were some time in agreeing on the report, 
but at last reported that they found nothing due to either party 
to balance book accounts betweei^ them. Exceptions were 
taken to the report ; bat the same was accepted, and judg« 
ment rendered that the defendant recover his cost taxed at 
1(89 06, and execution issued for the same and returned — 
plaintiff committed to gaol. 

At the December term, 1820, a suit was entered in Court 
on the bond, and continued. At the June term, 1 32 1 , Rogers 
petitioned the Court for a new trial on the ground of having' 
discovered the following additional testimony — That two 
l>arrels of soap were delivered at the defendant's house by 
said Woodard, and that soap was used from two barrels that 
season at the house, and that the defendant was building a< 
large brick house that season, and: boarded and did tiie wash* 
tng for mo$t of his workmen, but the suit having been longini 
Court, and so clear on both sides, the Court dismissed the- 
petition, leaving the plaintiff to pay the whole cost, whicb> 
amounted to about three hundred dollars! 



John O'Bbien, 

tB. ^ Addison County^ Vermont. 

James Andrus. ) "^ 

This was an action brought to recover damages for setting 
a fire and negligently suffering the same to spread on to the- 
knds of the plaintiff, destroying his timber, fences, &c. The 
action was brought in the County Court, December term, 
1816. • The cause was tried by Jury ^t the Juneterm,1817^ 
and the Jury returned a verdict for the plaintiff for $40 dam- 
ages, and bis cost, and the defendant reviewed. 

At the June term, 1818, the cause was again tried, but the 
Jury, being unable to agree upon a^ verdiCt, wei'e discharged^ 
SAd the cause continued. 
Al«tbel>eceii|bejr.term^ 1818, the cause was tried agajip>. 
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aad the Jury disagreeing, were discharged ; upon which the 
parties, through the interposition of friends, settled the same 
by each party paying his own cost* Tl^e facts in ti^ie case as 
appeared from the testimony were, that the parties owned 
land adjoining each other — that the defendant had set some 
brush-heaps on fire on a low piece of land in the dry season 
of 1816, and that another person who had land near had set 
another fire, and from which of those (ires the one that did 
the damage proceeded from, wa» difficult to tell ; for the fire 
must have blown a considerable distance to have proceeded 
from either of them. There were a number of persons who 
vi^ewed the land after it was burnt over, and some thought the 
damages^ were something like $100, others much less than 
tha^t, while some thought that it was a benefit to the land and 
to the owner. But the most material faet is, that the parties 
had to pay four or Jive hundred dollare coH^ and then th^ 
could aoandon the suit / 



Ha2^n and Rand 1 t ip 

In Lrror. 

V8» 



Supreme Court, 
Windsor County^ Vermont* 



Windsor & Woodstock 
Turnpike Company. 

This was a writ of Error brought by the present piaintii&j|p 
who were defendants in the Court below, against the present 
defendants, who were there plaintiffs. 

In the original action the plaintiffs declared against the de- 
fendants in debt for seventeen centSy for toll for passing thete 
gate. 

To this declaration the defendants plead in bar under the 
proviso in the 6th section of the act of .incorporation, " that 
at the time when they passed the plaintiifsi' gate, they had 
been from their respective places of abode in Woodstock, ta 
centre schooMiouse in Plainfield, New- Hampshire, to attend 
public worship and assist in the ordination of one J, G. on 
which occasion the' said Rand preached a sermon, and the said 
Hazen assisted in said ordination, and heard said sermon, 
and upcm no othelr business whatever — and were then and 
there passing with their said carriage from said public wor- 
ship to their said respective places of abode, and were pass"- 
ing upon no other business,'' which they then and there made 
known to platntifis." 

The proviso in th^ act mcorporattng the said Turnpike 
Co^npany is as follows : ^< That nothing in this act shall ex» 
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tend to Entitle the said Corporation to demand and receBre 
toll of any person who shall be passing with his horse or car- 
riage to or from public worship, or on militia duty, or with 
his horse, team, or cattle, to or from his common labor on bis 
farm^ or to or from any grist-mill or other ordinary business 
of family concerns." 

To the defendants' plea the plaintiflfs demurred, and there- 
on the County Court rendered judgment that the plaintiff re<^ 
cover seventeen centi damages and their cost. 

Hutchinson^ for the plaintiff in error, contended that this 
case comes within the proviso of tffe act of incorporation, and 
that the distance is not material, if the principal business '» 
to attend public worship, and cited 2 Mass. R. 146, 489, and 
492. 9 John. R, 356—7 do. 179, 183—8 do. 150—10 do. 
467. 2 Campbell R. 393. 

Marsh and Huhbardj contra^ contended that plaintiffs' 
case does not come within the proviso of the statute — it must 
be attending worship in the usual and ordinary place of at- 
tending worship ; and besides it ought to appear that that was 
the only business, which was not the case here — the princi- 
ple business was not public worship, but the ordination of a 
minister, which has no more analogy to public worship, than 
the meeting of the Bible Society, 

Hutchinson in reply. The Legislature intended to give 
to all, the rich and the poor, the privilege of attending public 
worship without paying toll, and to leave them at liberty to 
worship where they pleased, to exercise the rights of con- 
science without restriction. 

The Court decided that there was error in the judgment of 
the County Court , and that the original plaintiffs ought not 
to recover. 



Gaius a. Collamer ) 

vs, > Addison County , Vermont. 

Elijah Branch. y 

This was an action on the case, commenced before JohnsoQ 

Finney Esq. a Justice of the Peace, in August, 1820 ; at the 

trial of which, only five or six witnesses testified, being all 

that was known to have any knowledge of the material facts 

In the case, and judgment was rendered for the plaintiii^ and 

the defendant appealed. The controversy was, whether 

Collamer delivered a gun to one Azel Harriman at the re- 

.^uest of Branchy or sold it to Harriman at his own. risk. A 
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few days prevtolis to the sittinf of the County Courts Decoa* 
ber term, 1820, the parties ii^reed to sabmit the dispute to the 
arbitrament of two persons, who were agreed upon^ and the 
time and pLice for their meeting, which was on the 2d or 3d 
day of the session of the Court, and tiie agreement commit 
ted to writing and signed by the parties. . The arbitrators hftd 
been notified of their appointment, and agreed (o attend at 
the time appointed ; and while CoUamer was preparing for 
trial, Branch enters the cause in the County Court, and Cot' 
lamer was nonsuited without his knowledge. CoUamer, 
soon learning the coarse Branch had pursued, went to Court, 
stated the facts^ and the nonsuit was erased, and the cause 
continued. 

At tlie June term, 1821, and on Saturday, the cause QSLme 
on for trial before the Court, and as both parties had tlietr 
whole evidence examined, the Court adjourned to Monday 
for the argument, and parties went home. On Monday 
Branch came forward with more witnesses and wanted them 
examined ; and Collamer, not suspecting any more witnesses 
would be examined, did not attend, and his attorney, being 
surprised, obtained a continuance. 

At the December term, 1821, the cause was triedby Jury, 
and a verdict for the plaintiff for $17 44 damages, and his 
cost taxed at $60 63. The defendant filed a motion for a 
new trial, but it was not granted, and the Court rendered judg- 
ment on the verdict and issued execution, and the defendant 
gave a jail-bond, and forfeited the same. 

At June term, 1822, the bond was sued, and the cause 
was continued. 

At the December term, 1822, the defendant petitioned the 
Court for a new trial, which petition was continued, bat jodg* 
ment was rendered against the defendants on the bond, and 
the execution was issued, and paid. 

At the June term^ 1823, the Court granted the defendant 
a new trial. 

At the December term, 1823, the defendant was at^Court 
with 15 or 20 witnesses, a number of days; but the plaintiff, 
on account of one of his witnesses being sick, as was stated, 
obtained a continuance. 

At the June term, 1824, the parties attended Court six 
days, with about fifty witnesses, and had a trial ; but the Ju- 
ry were unable to agree upon a verdict. 

The following appeared to be the material facts in the 
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case : — ^One Azel Harriman being indebted to one Robert 
PRlmer, for which Palmer agreed to take a gnn in payment. 
The defendant being a giin-sroith, was applied to by Harrimmi 
for a gun of the value of sixteen dollars. The defendant 
agreed to nnake liim n gun by a given day, on conditions that 
llNirrinian would pay him five or six dollai-s in cash or gnu 
locks, and secure him for the balance when he took the gun. 
Harriman and Palmer called once or twice, and the gun was 
riot ready. At one time when Harriman and Palmer called 
kfr the gun, the plaintiff was in the shop and offered to lend 
the defendant his gun, if the defendant would make him ano- 
ther before June training, which the defendant, after consid- 
'erable persuasion from Harriman and Palmer, agreed to do, 
in «se his health would admit of it* It appeareid that the 
plaintiff's gun was worth from eight toten dollars, and it ap- 
peared that the defendant, when he gave Harriman and PaK 
mer leave to take the plaintiff's gun if it suited them, did not 
expect It would suit them, any more than a mullen-stock or a 
brier would ; but Harriman being poor, Palmer was willing, 
and did take the plaintiff's gun at sixteen dollars. It did not 
appear that the plaintiff knew that Harriman was to secure 
the defendant at the time he took the gun, although- tfce pre- 
siimption was strong that he was not ignorant of it. The de- 
fendant contended that he was not bound to deliver the gun 
to any one until the pay and security was made according to 
the contract made with Harriman. A few days before the 
sitting of the Decemberterm of the Court, 1824, the parties 
agreed to submit the cause to Jeremiah Barton, Jonathan 
Holmes, and Thomas Smith, Esq's, antl ro abide tlie award, 
and to have but five witnesses on each side. The arbitrators 
awarded that the defendant should pay the cost to the plain- 
tiff, amounting to ^131). It is presumed that one thougcttid 
dollars toouldnotpay the expense of the parties in this suit L 

Joseph Wheelm ^ 
• vs, > Addison Coimty^ Vermont^ 

Seymour Sellfxr, Jr. 3 
This action was ci>mmenced in the County Court, at June 
term, 1817, for fraud in the sale of a horse. At December 
term it was tried, and a verdict fouj>d for thfe plaintiff to re- 
cover ^80 damages, and his cost taxed at ^57' 08. The de- 
fendant reviewe(L At June term, 18IS, the Jury founds 
verdict for tlw dcfendanl-, and the plaintiff reviewed. AtDe- 
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ceniber term, IdlS^ the cause was again tried, aikl the Jvtpy 
found a verdict for the defendant to recover his cost^ taxed at 
j(l24 71. Exceptions were £led and a new tiial granted, 
and during the sitting of tlie Court at June term, 1S19) the 
suit was compromised by the defendant's paying to the plain- 
tiff j^IO; and each party to pay his own cost. 

The coei of both parties teas ahoui seven kundred dollars ^ ' 

Jeremiah D^y > 

vs. ^ > Addison County^ Vermont* 

Clark WarneiK*) 

This was an action for assault and battery, commenced is * 
the Supreme Court, January term, 1821. The cause yas 
tried at January term, 1822, when the Jury i-eturned a ver- 
dict for the plaintiff of j^l6 09 damages, and his cost, and 
the plaintiff reviewed. The cause was again tried at i\m ^^^ 
uary term^ 1824, and the Jury gave a verdict for the plaintin 
for ^25 damages - . ' his cost, taxed at $98 52. 

At the trial, t • • ' f.xcts appeared from a ^< host of 

witnesses" — that Da, .: 'Aarnpr both laid claim to acer- 
tain public lot oMand \u - n <,,\ Addison.— -Warner, had 
chopped a quantity of WH. ^ ;r\<? ■ uf drawing away, 

and Day went to loudinp^ ihi > v.i- t, imj while loading 

It, Warner struck him s^iih a lai^t' sl»\»-5jik^ , or handspiiie, 
which so disenable^i him as to causf \i\r<^ t<» kof.p his hpuse 
about a week. On th<? subject of dama^-i, il'f h\v\ \" re di- 
vided — about half of the Jury were in fav r of nominal dam- 
ages— -others were for giving him pay {or his w*, •^lifs ct^nfine- 
ment, while two or three were for giving <'>:emplary dama- 
ges. From the number of attornies employ* u, and an un- 
common number of witnesses, the cost to the parties couU 
not have been less than^ve hundred dollars / 

Calvin Fbsnch 1 

vs. I Supreme Courfy • 

James Smith and \ Windsor County^ Vermont* « 
James Smith, Jun. "j 

This is an action now pending in Court, and was brought 
to recover damages, for the prosecution of a malicious suit 
without probable cause, on the following statement af facts : 
James Smith, Jun. ofi'ered himself as a school-teacher id the 
town of Cavendish, and in the district in which French liv- 
ed, and was accepted, — French^ who had been expecting t« 
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'mttruct the school himself, was not well pleased with Smith's 
teaching the school, which created an animosity between 
rheni. While Smith was employed in the school, he lost a 
.Purveyors' rule, or scale, worth 75 cents or a dollar. Two or 
three years subsequent, French was instructing € school la 
Reading, and having a surveyors' rule, or scale, which bore 
Some resemblance to the otie Smith had lost, he was appre* 
bended by the defendants, for stealing the scale in question. 
On the triul, he proved where he got the scale, and he was' 
honorably acquitted, upon which French bro't this suit. In 
the first Court, French recovered upwards of ^300 dama- 
ges, and since that, which is two or three years, the Jury 
have been unable to agree upon a verdict. At the last trisS 
there was 62 witnesses, which occupied the Court five or siJc 
da> s. The cost of the parties, is now^ about three thousand 
iollars ! 

HutchinsoHy Cushmarty Hatch, Hubbard, and Fletcher for 
ihe plaintiff. 

dhase, Marsh, Everett, Washburn, and Walker for the 
defendants. 



THE LAW. 

The Emperor of Morocco's Ambassador, in the reign of 
Charles the Second, visiting among other places, Westmin- 
ster Hall, asked his interpreter, " What was the profession 
of the gentlemen walking up and down in it ?" who rep'ied, 
* the law.' The ambassador seemed alarmed at the reply y 
and shaking his head at the vast number of professors, sai^^ 
^ that in his master's dominions, ahhough infinitely more ex- 
tensive, there were but two of that profession allowed, one of 
whom the Emperor had been obliged lately to hang, to pre- 
serve peace and good humor among his subjects ; and the 
other he always kept chained up to prevent his doing mis- 
chief." What would have been the sentiments of that am- 
bassador in these times, when, for every single lawyer then^ 
there arc now at least fifty ? ' 
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